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Aut. 1.— Th(‘ Sotuicfs of' JJVliam TT'orthworth. ('ollwJed in 
Onr I’oliimp. London, l^nio. JHSH. 

T N our lOdlh NundwT wtMoiiUm^d upon iho lasli. of^msidor- 
iu{r Mr. Wordsworth's jjoctiy at lar^e ; hut such a subject 
canuot bp treated as it ouffljt to he wiiiiin .such limits, and we arc 
qiad ol' llic opportunity afforded the jmhlieallou of tlic ‘ Sonnets’ 
in a separate volume tt* endeavour to tlo luoie justii’e to a part 
than we fouuil it possihh* to do to the uliole. N(»t that ju.stico 
can he done to a ])art oT Mr. Wordsworlh’.s or of any great writer’s 
Wxrlvs wllhouU ha\iug n/rm/ee to the whole. I'lvei v portion of 
such a writci's worK-s has a value hcAond its intrinsic worth, as 
being ])arl and lot of a gi’eat mind, and haring correlations rvilh 
crery other part; and whether it he from the imitv oi sjmit which 
Ls <omnionly found to jx-nadc the workb of a^gieat wliter w'hat- 
c\(M may he his raiiety of Jiianuer, or whether it he that there is 
nothing he has written hut must tell us .something of Ins mind 
ffor e\en his commonplace remaik.s will tell us that U])on o(c,a- 
sion he was willing to be rommoiiplaee). it is certainly the attri¬ 
bute of sncli writers to ghe the coherency ol one interest to crery- 
tliing that proceeds from them: and far hi* It from us to treat 
Mi. \Vordsworth’JS Sonnets olhcrwisi* than as parcel of that great 
hod) <)f doctrine and moral si'ntmnml wlmli const it uU's Mr. 
Wordsworth’s mind extant in his woilvs. ihil. by considering 
the Sojmi'h jniiitipalh, and the other poems only in lelation to 
IhAn, we shrdl we enabled to keep oiu remarKs within com[)afis, 
and yet to allow ourselves in some instances to i-iiter ujioii niimite 
and verbal ('rilieism, which is, more often than it i.s geneiaJly suji- 
posed to be, the only t riticism that is of much value. 

Of the many styles in which tins poet has written, those of the 
8onnet«andof the Kxcursion mu) be regarded a.s the fattliest apart; 
the Excursion being tlie most reinnrkalile of his writings for Ineadth 
of style, the Sonnets for compactness. In a long phllosopliieaJ 
poem which uiustnecessaiily tax the powers of attention, a current 
and almost colloquial manner was best iitU^d to keep the reader 
at case, and a continued terseness of diction and condensation of 
tliought, though apparently abridging his lalwurs, in reality would 
Lave cost him mure than it saved him. That the whole should 
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bo flowingly connected, so as to be b^jrne in upon the mind with 
the wciglil of one stream, was more for the interests of the sub¬ 
ject than that })ointed and striking passages should often occur. 11 
was also perhaps expedient that the substance of what w as to be said 
in the Excursion should be supported by its own solidity and truth, 
and that it should be recommended by the natural eloquence of a 
fervid mind delivering itself of what is strongly felt, rather than 
by any frequency of fanciful embellishment, or. as regards the 
rhythin, by any marked and salient melodies. These things wcie 
not to be exclufled, but they were to come as they might ha])peu 
to j)rc#lit theinseUes to a mind somewhat pre-occupietl—they 
were to be inerelv occasional and incidental. Tbe Sonnets, on 
the contrary, adtlrcss the reader, each claiming to be conshlerod 
for itself and by itself; and though, as we have saitl, not .altoge- 
Iher Irrespectively of its kindred with timber works the issue of 
the same mind, yet mainly as a substantive poem. And for this 
kind of poem the style required was thft ^eI•y opposite of that 
eiupUiycd in the Excur.slon, and perhaps also a gooil ileal ic- 
mmed from wliat fell in with the natural fluency of the poi't. 
Mr, VV'ordsvvorth’s genius we imagine to have inclined natu¬ 
rally to an easy abundance both of thoughts and words ; hut art 
was to predominate over this tiiclinaliun wheresoever it was not 
fit to be Indulged, and the poetic mind wl)icb had been dinhseil 
widely with an easy fluctuation through the Excursion, though 
not changing its nature and s])iril, was to take a ililTeront structure 
—was to be inspissated, ns it were, and form itself into crystals in 
iJie Somiets. 

The critic of these Sonnets meets on the threshold of his task 
Uvo which, being on the subject of this form of poelt v, lie is na¬ 
turally c.allod upon to notice first. The former of them is that 
picture-gallery in fourteen lines, which, though probably familiar 
to our readers, cannot but be quoted here:— 

‘ Scorn not the Sonnet: Critic! you have fiown^i,* 

Miiulless of its just ho:iours ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s w'ound; 

A thousand times, this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Caraoens southed an exIle^s grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gav myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with wliich Dante crowned 
His visional^ brow; a glow-worm lamp 
It cheered mild Sp’ejiser, called iVoin Faerj-land 
To struggle thrCugh dark W'ays; and when a damp 
Fell round'iSte path of Miltgu, in his hand 
The thing became a truirTpet, whence he blew 
Soubanimating strains—alat^ too few! ’—p. 54. 


How 
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• 

How much of literary history is called up in the mind hy these 
few vivid touches, and how much of hioj^rapliy and criticism is 
conlainerl in them ! Yet in this sonnet condensation occasions 
no obscurity—historical allusiiui, sentiment, imaj^ery, exquisite 
music, distinctive portraiture—all find a place and yet nothing: is 
crowded. And as a fit introduction to the other sonnet upon 
sonnets, wliich deals with some abstrnscr thoughts, Me may be.g: 
those who <’omplain of obscurity in Mr. Wordsworth’s writings to 
bear in mind the clearness of his language when the subject is 
merely nari'ative or picturesque, and hj ask themselves wliether. 
when any difiiculty occurs, it may not be owing to the Isubject- 
maltcr rather than to the treatment. 

I 

‘ Nuns fret not al their convent’s narrow room ; 

And hermits arc contented with tljeir cells : 

And students Mith their pensive citadels : 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his lotyni, ■ 

Sit blithe and fliappy ; bees that soar for iilooin, 

Highthe highest j»eak of Furness fells, 

Will murmur hy the hour in hjxglovc bells; 

In truth, the j)rison, unto which wb doom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence to me, 

Iji sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be homid 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground : 

Pleased if some souls (for stich there needs must he) 

Who have felt the w'ciglit of too niiieh liberty, 

Should find^rief solace there, as I have found.’— p. 5. 

This is one of those doctrinal poems, abounding in Mr. 
Wandsworth’s works, which we have heard some persons com- 
]>lain that they cannot understand, having read them probably 
as ra])idly as liicy would read any motic c?(iusion of any glowing 
gentleman who writes verses. Let us take more time than such 
readers have to sjtare and more space than is permitted to a 
somiet, aiM*^t will not bc difUcult to evolve the doctrine. We 
should say, then, that the lea^ling doctrine'suggested by this sonnet 
is, that no enlargement of'U man’s liberty of action can take 
place without a corresponding aggravaftidn of his moral responsi¬ 
bility, and that there must needs he some souls which ‘ feel the 
weight ©J too much liberty/— such, that is, whosn^liberty of 
action is disproj)ortioiiate fo their strength of judgment or of sclf- 
(xmtrol, an(l must therefore eitlmr oppress iJieir conscience, or 
vex them with the perplexities of at),rindetertnined choice or the 
a>nsequences of an ungoverned will.’ Many, indeed, are they 
who feel in one way or anotlidr this ‘ too much liberty.’ 

Tlie youth who is free to choose a pinfessioa has a liberty dispro¬ 
portionate to his knowledge and experience^ which,is a burthem. 

B a The 
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The heiress wh(/ is free to choose amongst many suitors, finds the 
difficulty of selef'titm insuperable, and thougli perhaps any one of 
them mi^ht have been bettor than no husbcuid, she lives and dies 
unmamed. The child who Icno^vs that ob(?dience will not be en¬ 
forced upon him, finds no peace for his soul; and the man who is 
to(» absolutely his own master, will find that he has got a trou¬ 
blesome servant. ‘ Heaven bless thee from a tutor, and discipline 
come not near thee ! ’ was a deep imprecation, though pul into 
the mouth of the common railer Thersites.* For Shakspeare 
would often speak his deepest truths in his lightest moods. 
And by another and a graver poetical moralist. Obedience has 
been personified in the grof>m of the chambers who puts the 
Red*Cross Knight to bed when he is tired ;— 

‘ Then called she a groom that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge, and ’gan despoil 
Of puissant arms, and laid in easy hed; 

His name was meek OBEDiENcti rftjhlfully ared.’ 

Fairy QueeUy i, x. 17. 

Assuming then that only so mucli liberty as can be steadily- 
guided and readily subjected to the law of conscience will con¬ 
duce to our ease—no other liberty in truth than the ‘ service which 
is perfect freedom’—the second conclu.sion wdiuh we draw from 
the sonnet is, that in parting with .any excess of liberty beyond 
this quantum, our contentment is best secured when this is clone 
spontaneously, and we are ourselves the choosers of the yoke to 
which we will submit:— • 

* III truth, the prison, unto which wc doom 
Ourselves, no prison is ’— 

For to have felt the weight of too much liberty is one assurance 
that we shall be contented with restraint, and when the choice of 
the species and quantum of restraint has been our own, we should 
be accusing ourselves if we should quarrel with it. This is the 
case of the nun, the hermit, and the student. But thirdly, there 
is noticed the case of those who have never felt the weight of toi 
much liberty, and who have been spared the perplexities of choice 
by a necessity of circumstances born with them and rendering the 
restraint which it imposes easy because habitual— 

‘ Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom. 

And this restraint by habit and necessity comes nearest in con¬ 
tentment to—fourthly, restraint by instinct, — that of the bees 
which 

* Murmur by the hour in foxglove bells.* 

Such, then, are the views of moral restraint indicated in this poem; 


TroilUB and Crostida, Act ii. Scene 3. 
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I 

and the drift of it is to brin^ tliis species of restraint into a 
comparison mutually illustrative with the restraint imposed by 
the laws of the somiet ujx>n an exuberant and discursive imagina¬ 
tion. As of the moral will, so of the intellect: as in life, so in 
art. The law to which the sonnettoer submits himself, substitutes 
the restraint of a mechanical limitation for restraint by effort of 
the judgment; and the ‘ steed of the pen/to borrow from a Persian 
metaphor, is enclosed, and cannot ‘ got loose upon the plain of pro¬ 
lixity.’ The fence is, to a certain extent, a substitute for the bridle. 

We must not quit the subject of this sonnet w'ithout adverting 
to some passages in Mr. Wordsworth’s other works, which have 
a bearing upon the same doctrine. 

In the ode crititled ‘ The Pass of Kirkstone ’ (which we wish it 
were our business to quote at length), the poet having by a toil¬ 
some ascent and somewhat against lus inclination reached that ^ 
Pass, describes the scent* which presents itself, and addresses the 
road by which he had^ained the summit of thte mountain :— 

‘ road ! that lov’st to hide 

Thy daring in a vapoury bourn. 

Not seldom may the hour reJuru 
When thou shall be my guide; 

And I (as often we find cause. 

When life is at a weary pause. 

And we have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant w'ill) 

Be thankful, even tho’ tired and faint. 

For the rich bounties of constraint; 

Whence oft invigorating transports flow. 

That choice lack’d courage to bestow 1’ 

In other poems Mr. Wordswortli seems to have had in view 
the difficult question, whetlier there may not he sonte individuals, 
to whom, by a rare purity of moral constitution, Nature herself 
may affo rd a restraint adequate for the government of a life led 
under the influence of natural objects and a natural piety• 

* Three years she grew in sun and shower; 

Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This child 1 to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darli^be 
Both law and impulse: ana with me 
The girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in ah3 bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power, ■ 

To kindle .pr restrain.” ’ 


In 
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In the ode to Duty again, he speaks in the same sense as in the 
sonnet— 

‘ Me this unchartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires.’ 

But the spirit of a moral liberty as growing out of the spirit of 
duty or tempered by it, is, in truth, the subject of the whole of 
this ode, aiid we request the rciader to refresh his remembrance of 
it in connexion with the Sonnet last quoted. 

There are other passages in Mr. Wordsworth’s works more f»r 
less bearing upon the subject; but we have quoted enough to 
exemplify the maunor in which we w'ould recommend that the 
doctrinal class of Mr. Wordsw'orth’s sonnets should be studied— 
by the light, that is, (>f his works at large and of the moral views 
which pervade them. 

^ ^ Is Mr. Wordsworth, then,’ it may be astvod, so prone to repeat 
mmself?’ Wc answer, undonbtedly he is; and We will venture to 
add that self-repetition is almost invariably incident to men of 
genius, and constitutes a gi*eat elem(3nt of their poweik. The dilFer- 
ence between such men and others is not only in the importance of 
the truths which occur to them, but in the i!n])rcssion which a truth 
makes. A great truth coming into the mind of a great man lives 
with him from that time forth, mixes itself with his thoughts in all 
moods of his mind, reproduces itself in many combinations, passes 
from him in sundry shapes, and, accordmg as his own mind is 
multiform and cognisant of many varieties of mind and mood in 
others, this truth proceeding from it thus repeatedly and vari»jus]y, 
finds access to.one reader in the shape of a passage in an ethical 
poem, to another in that of a s<mnet—to one in a form in which he 
can comprehend it in its entire scope and extent, to another, or to 
the same in another mood, in a form in which lie can remember 
and quote it. The same truth may have entered a thousand 
minds before, but the ordinary mind grew tired of it and^d ismissed 
it, whilst to the other its value os a truth is more than its novelty 
as a thought, and gives it an eternal freshness. It lias been our 
good fortune to have listened to the conversation of most of the 
great writers of .the present age> and we have observed that they 
all repeated’Themselves more than other men, and that this did 
in, no respect detropt, from the interest of their discourse, but 
rather enhanced it,, rccjirred often Was what we inost 

wished to dwell upon. 

I’he sonnpt at page exhortation to temperance in grief, 

on the gi'ound that the gifts of genius, are impaired by excess 
in it:— ' ^ 

From the dark chambers of dejeetion freed, 

Spuruiiig the unprofitable yoke of caie, 

Rise, 
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Rise, Gillies, rise: the gales of youth shall bear 
Thy genius forward like a winged steed. 

Though hold Bellerophon (so Jove decreed 
In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of air, 

Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare, 

If aught be in them of immortal seed. 

And reason govern that audacious flight 
Which heavenward they direct.—Then, droop not thou. 
Erroneously renewing a sad vow 
In the low dell ’mid Roslin’s faded grove: 

A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their jrrime delight.*—p. 48. \ 

To a mind of high intellectual aspirations, there is perhaps no^ 
earthly motive for conquering a sorrow so likely to be effective as 
that which is here suggested; for though earthly, it is apt worldly; 
on the contrary, it haftnonizes with a stato of the feelings in 
which worldly pursuits are set aside. But we advert to it chiefly 
for the sake of placing the view expressed in ihe last two lines, in 
opposition to.a belief almost universal in the zenith of Lord 
Byron’s reputation and still somewhat prevalent, that a melan¬ 
choly temperament is favourable to poetic genius ; a belief from 
which the practical consequence followed that in our time, as in 
the days of Prince Arthur — 

* Young gentlemen would be as sad as night 
Only for wantonness.’ 

We do not deny that a poetical mind will Imve its melancholy 
moods and seasons, and we would even admit that a pensive 
melancholy, as an occasional mood, may be more frequent with 
such a mind than with others. In these very sonnets of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s, thdre is a strain of melancholy feeling to be mot 
with in many a page; but Mr. WortIswt)rth’s melancholy is not 
that of a languid self-o^my^.d recluse; it is a melancholy which 
aUernatesijialh the spirit of enjoymeiii and carries with it the. 
spirit of consolation, and is penetrating ami rational,—^a melan¬ 
choly compounded of many simples and the sundry contempla¬ 
tion of his travels.* We speak qf MK VYordsworth therefor#as 
well as with him, when we say that a mind which is strong and 
clastic in ifs general texture, is as jMropUious to the highest oixler 
of poetic genius as to any other agency which is to be |)owerful 
over mankind. The reveries of a fantastic sadness or of a gloomy 
seclusion can jield but a meagre prodhtot in poetry, as compared 
with the meditations of a mind Which is not only cont^plative 
but vigorous and buoyant, and above all, acti*^ in its social Sym¬ 
pathies. For the highest poetry must be founded in knowledge 
and wisdom, and mfinined by a spirit iiHtich, l^ough dear and 

. . l>ure. 
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pure, is conversant with the ways of men, observant of their pas- 
^..sions and transactions^ and int^ested. in all that'concerns them. 
iTiis true'thaf nothing' can be more unpoetical than a strong and 
vivacious spirit which is also hard and selfish; and true also that 
this may be the more comnion combination ; but it is the un¬ 
common combination of great susceptibility and tenderness with 
not less of strength and vivacity, which makes the truly poetical 
temperament. And with regard to sympathy for suffering, 
though it is often supposed to belong more peculiarly to those 
who suffer in themselves, yet we are to distinguish between the 
occasional sufferings of a strong spirit bending, but not broken, 
and the absolute subjection of the mind to suffering as a perma¬ 
nent state. In the former case the recollection of past sufferings 
is keen enough to quicken the sympathies, whilst there is nothing 
to abate the courage or the genial freshness of the heart. In the 
latter, after the suffering has been for along time unmixed and 
unintermitting, there will be hardly anything left alive in the 
heart except the desire to escape from pain; and if the sympathy 
with pain be net deadened (which it probably will be in the 
general prostration and self-involvement of the feelings)> then 
there will be the desire to escape from that also. And here we 
must again bring the ' Excursion ’ to our assistance :— 

* Unoccupied by sorrow of its own. 

His heart lay open; and by Nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went. 

And all that was endured; for in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness. 

He had no painful pressur^q from without 

That made him turn aside from wretchedness 

With coward fears. He could affofcl to suffer 

Witli those whom he saw suffer. .Hence it c ame 

That in our best experience he was rich •, 

And in the wisdom of our daily life.’ 

'Bhus, to resume the sonnet,, it is not from grief that the poet’s 
friend is exhorted to free himself, not from grief the natural tri¬ 
bute to calamity, but from dejection and darkness, and as their 
necessary consequent, * the unprofitable yoke of care.* For let 
no man suppose that he can surrender himself to an undue and 
interminable sorrow vrithuut becoming the slave of petty, fretful, 
miserable cares. To put qn perpetual mourning is to put on the 
livury of a very abject servitude, , And again the exhortation is 
addressed, not to one who was. sul^oguted some constitutional 
weakness or malady conspiring with circumstances to make sorrow 

immedicable— 
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*immedIcaUe-~for to such a man exhortation would be addressed 
in vain—^but to one whose despondency was ?n some measure 
wilful, a mistaken man who was voluntarily devoting himself to 
sorrow, and whom to enlighten might be to reanimate; for that 
such was the case in question is clearly intimated in those two 
lines (so exquisitely musical) which precede the close of the 
sonnet— 

* Droop not thou. 

Erroneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell ’raid Roslin’s faded grove.* 

The principal aim of the sonnet having been this exhortation to 
the exercise of intellectual powers, the rewards and conditions of 
true genius arc noticed incidentally. The rewards are pmmised 
to ^ minds that dare ;* hut the courage is not to be that of temper¬ 
ament—for such courage is rash and presumptuous, and can ex¬ 
pect only the rebuke of Bellerophon who fell headlong. It is to 
be a courage founded«n faith and fortified by the judgment—in¬ 
tellectual, spiritual, reasonable—such as shall be attendant upon 
endeavours directed towards the highest objects: for when is it 
that a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare ?—Only 

* If aught be in them of immortal seed. 

And reason govern that audacious flight 
Which heavenward they direct.* • 

It is to the intrepidity of high and sacred thoughts and a 
genuine inspiration, that rewards are promised, and amongst them 
that restoration for an afflicted spirit which is not to be found in 
permanent seclusion, but only in the consecrating of active life to 
nobler purposes. And how much more is to be expected from 
an appeal like this, than from the exhortations to patience and 
fortitude which arc so often employed with so little effect !— 

‘ Consolatories writ 
With studied argument, 

• ••• Extolling patience as the truest fortitude,** 

do not produce the patience they extol, precisely because they 
extol it to this false extent. For excellent and wmmendable 
though it be, there are few cases of affliction in which, so soon as 
the earliest stage is past, something better than patience may not 
be looked to with bettm hope, and patience be met with by the 
way. Active energies, high aspirations must he awakened ; the 
resiliency of the heart must be called upon rather than its passive 
strength,—and oftentimes when the admonition to be patient 
would do little else than impose silence upon grief, such exhorta¬ 
tions as are contained in this sonnet (and at greater length in the 


♦ Sampan Agmisiei, 


I^ourth 
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iFourlli Bookof Jthc *ExcuTSioa’) may—not in poetry merely, 
but in practk* And in yery deed, -be found full of consoletioti— 
animstinir, exalting, invigorating, and 

‘ able to drive 
All sadneas but despair.’ 

This sonnet was addressed to a man of poetical talents* who 
had the world before him and the 'gales of youth’ to bear him 
forward. Let us turn now to a tribute rendered in the same form 
to a great man whose career w-as rapidly drawing to a closei- 
In the autumn of 1831 Mr. Wordsworth paid a visit to Sir Walter 
Scott, at Abbotsford, a few days before Sir Waller’s departure 
for Naples; and tbat departure became the subject of a sonnet, 
which we are desirous to quote—not for the purposes of criticism, 
for indeed it needs no comment—but because the grace, and 
melody, and tenderness by which it is ‘‘characterised, will say 
more to some readers than Mr. Wordsworth’s abstruser inspira¬ 
tions :— , * 

‘ A trouble, not of clouds or weeping rain, « 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light. 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height: 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight; 

Whfte Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain. 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with Him goes; 

Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be tnie, 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 

Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenopel’—p. 213. 

Let it be written in the literary annals 'of this age at least, if not 
of others, that the men who were greatest- in hltdlect cj%ongst ns 
were also, great in heart aiu) spirit, and lived together delighting 
in each other’s society and rejoicing in each other’s fame. Nor 
was it the fellowship of a ‘ schbol ’ ivhicdi united them. This has 
been supposed of Mr. Words^vorth, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. 
Southey, though never of Sir Walter Sftottj and yet it could 
scarcely have been mpre absurd to class hijn with them as forming 
a school, than to class them with each other. The truth is that 

these four came t<)^ther merely because they wm-e the men 

-—---- 

* Tbe tribute bs«‘j|[ j || ^ rac<^dy repaid by pn^ who is (we believe) a relative, in 
another walk df _art^ mis wHies, m6 H^'^orttait of Mr. Wordsworth is the 

only representation of hiih wo. Wye ie«i which, phssenb u» with the real mnn as ho 
Uvea aw breathes. It n ongravyd by M'lnuis ana j^lished by Moihi. 


of 
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of tbe gr'ealfest literary gcniuis in' tk^¥ generation^ and beeadse^ 
being also men of large natures, any spii^t of rivalry qr jealouay 
was utterly foreign to their dispositions. Such men cUrdd not 
but be congenial associates, not owing to ahy peculiarity of g^ius 
common to them or any of them, but in spite of very great 
diversity. Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Cbleritlge are the two in 
whom most points of resemblance might be disccrited, the genius 
of both being essentially philosophic; and yet how wide is the dif¬ 
ference !—the one living, amongst books and amongst the wonder¬ 
ful creations of his owrt mind, a life of thinking for thinking’s 
sake, led by the infirmities of his constitution to turn away from 
realities, 

‘ And Imply by abstruse research to steal 
From his owu nature all the natural man * *— 

dealing therefore with* thoughts untried in action, unverified 
by application, pcrpet^ial evolutions of the th|nkmg faculty which 
revolved into themselves, and which, though governed by the 
curb of a severe logic, were not encountered by the checks and 
responsibilities of life—the otlier seeking rather the wisdom of 
philosophy than jihilosophy in itself, ih'awing from the well-spring 
of life and fact, to which books afforded merely tributary streams, 
acting as occasions arose, or giving or seeking advice as to what 
« to be done when this or that happened, living ajiart from 
thE*, world which sees its own reflection in the newspapers, but 
for that very reason penetrating further into individual natures 
and transactions— 

* Sheltered, hut not to social duties lost; 

Secluded, but not buried,’ t 


* Coleridge «‘ Ode lo Dejection.’ Oue of the lew profound writora of tiie present 
day has described with singular force and truth the intelLectnal cliiiraoteristics of 
which tills extraordhiary man afforded (as we conceive; an example—an example 
illpstriotu, 4 ]^»abt, and wonderfttb.but to our minds not less meVneholy:—‘But 
the imagination is not tbc only interceptor of affections divinely destined to the pur¬ 
poses of action. The understanding may be excited, simultan^usly, and wben set to 
work in reasoning upon tlw relations of lury given pbonuini'na, or upon reducing tiicih 
info a system, it may thus, with sjiecitlative truth for its end, be so delighted with ibi 
owu envies os to lead us into foi^et^ulncss of octioti. Thus it ahsorln in intellectuat 
exicSrcisti Htc strength that ought to have been 8|ieiit in practical exertion} and, while it 
seems to lie doing die work of the affections, it diverts them from tlieir own end, em¬ 
ploying all the mental powers in die verification of terms instead of the execution of 
acts, and then applying them to its own work of classifying, comparing, Concluding, 
or otherwise as ca^ may he. Thus omin', when a religious creed is presented) 
say to a disputatious and subtle mind, in which the action of the critical faculty ovtMr- 
hears and absorbs all other energies, that faculty r^gai;ds the Cxei^ proposed polemically, 
considers it with reference to logic^ and teobuical Kmectstd^ am not itvreapect to its 
moral chavacteristics and teudeheietf;: laid upori this handlhig of sacred 

themes all the Sedulity which ought to be employed in stjimHg to give effect to the 
proffered means of spiritual amolbradou .'-—Church Principles, ISiO, p. 67. 
f Excursiou, bo^ v. 

and 
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and exerciskig Jiis judgment in the only way which tends to its 
rectihcation-^with the ccmsciousiMiss, namely, that according as it 
concludes there will follow joy or sorrow, loss or gain, injury, 
anger and resentment, or love and gratitude, on the part of some 
friend, neighbour, or well-known individual who is frequently met 
with face to face. From the judgment so exercised and the 
knowledge accruing with the exercise, comes practical wisdom, 
and hy duly generalising from practical wisdom we advance to 
philosK)phic wisdom. But the principle which lies at the root^ 
all is, that thoughts should cither tend towards acts or issue out 
of them, in order to be justly determined. 

* Give to no unproportioned thought his act,* * 

is a negative injunction, to which may be appended an affirmative 
and U converse of equal truth. ‘ Give to each well-proportioned 
thought his act’ is the affirmative: the converse (if it can bo so 
called) is, ' Give your thoughts their acts, and they will have 
thereby the better chance to be w'cll propof'tioned.’ For when a 
thought is to have an act and a consequence, its justness will be 
the quality principally regarded by the thinker: whereas, if it is 
to be merely a meditative effort, to end in itself or in another 
thought, or in being written down in prose or rhyme, its novelty 
or brilliancy will have a principal instead of a secondary place in 
the estimation of the thinker; and by the babit of thus thinking 
without acting, and therefore without fear of consequences, the 
justness of the judgment will be impaired, and neither practical 
nor philosophic wisdom will be attained in their highest degrees. 
Of course we do not.mean to say that, for the purposes of a writer, 
there must not be much thinking which neither begins nor ends 
in acting, nor perhaps has any direct reference to if; but what 
we do contend for is, that the habits of the mind must be formed 
by the thinking which has this reference, if there is to be any such 
^ gift of genuine insight’ as may constitute a great ethical writer, 
whether in prose or poetry. • 

It is thus to the cultivation of Mr. Wordsworth’s mind in real 
life that we attribute his pre-emhience as a philosophic poet; for 
with him the justness of the thought is always the first considera¬ 
tion: what is commonplace, so it be but trae, has its due jplace | 
and projmrtion in his mind; and the degree to which plain aiul ' 
acknowledged truth enters into his writings gives theim their 
breadth, and perhaps, when they are regarded as a whole, even 
adds to their originality j for there is no mind so rare, nor conse¬ 
quently so original, as one which ts intellectually capable of the 
most brilliant aberrations, and is yet so tempered by "the love of 


* Shakspeare, in HfXmttf. 


truth 
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truth as to ^ve old truths their place along vKithlnew^ and so 
■warmed Bjr die same love as to make all truths impressive. And 
Mr. Wordsworth’s example, if not his precepts, may sugg^f to 
the poetical aspirants who abound in Ohr times, that poetry, in its 
highest kinds, is the result not merely of a talent or an art, nor 
even only of these combined with a capacious mind and an ardent 
imagination, but also of a life led in the love of truth—and if not 
in action as the word is ordinarily used, yet certainly in gmng 
jli^ctical effect to right feelings and just judgments, and in com¬ 
municating, by conscientiousness in conduct, att habitually con¬ 
scientious justness to the operations of the reason and the under¬ 
standing. ' Endeavour thus to live,’—we would say to such 
aspirants in Mr. Wordsworth’s own words,— 

‘ Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard; 

These helps s&licit; and a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell 8n earth, yet breathe empyreal air— 

Sons of the morning.* * 

The Sonnets (with the exception of the Ecclesiastical series) 
bear witness more directly perhaps than any of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
other writings, to a principle which he has asserted of poetical, as 
strongly as Lord Bacon of physical philosophy—the prindple 
that the Mu.se is to be the servant and interpreter of Nature. Some 
fact, transaction, or natural object, gives birth to almost every one 
of them. He does not search his mind for subjects.; he goes 
forth into the world, and they present themselves. His mind 
lies open to nature with an ever wakeful susceptibility, find an 
impulse from without will send it far into the regions of thought; 
but it sehlom goes to work u]>on itself. It is not celibate, but 

‘ Wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion.* 

Of whiclijipion poetry is the legitimate offspring; and it is owing 
to this love and passion that the most ordinary incidents and ob¬ 
jects have inspired an interest in the poet, and that so soon as the 
impassioned character of his mind hiad made itself felt and under¬ 
stood, he was enabled to convey the same interest with wonderful 
success to his readers. 

It is i^ue that it was many years before this success was brought 
about to the extent of a popular acceptation, and also that to this 
day there are readers to whom his poems convey nothing; and 
we have to acknowledge that amongst this number, rapidly dimi¬ 
nishing as it is, there are still some men of distinguish^ abilities. 
It is not difficult to account for the general neglect bf Mr. Wdrds- 


Sxoa'raio^ hook iv. 


worth’s 
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worth’s poetry during the first quarter of the present century. 
That was a period uhen the poetry of reflection was so much 
out of fashion that verse had almost ceased to be regarded as 
a vehicle for thought, and even thoughtful men had reeourse to 
; it as if the very intention were to divert themseh es from thinking 
—hung over a stitched ])iamphlct of rhyme with the sort of 
rharinod ear with which they would have listened to a first-rate 
performer at the Opera—waited impatiently for another stitched 
pamphlet to come upon the stage three months afterwards—aud 
being horned away by their enthusiaj>m as one stitched pamphlet 
came out after another, almost mistook the ‘ priuii cantatori ’ in 
this line for the lights of the age, and their ‘ lean and flashy 
songs’ for dhinc illuminations. Such was the bewilderment of 
those times: nor is it difficult to conceive that some intelligent 
men, whose intellectual constitution wa? not strong, may have 
had their taste so vitiated during the prevalence of this fashion 
as never to have recovered a nalurnl apjictite. But there are 
men of a veiy different order from these, who are still uncon¬ 
verted, and whose case it is not so easy to understand—men too 
robust in their frame of mind to have been ilebilitated by the 
errors of jouth, too free and generous in their temper to feel 
bound by past commitments, and who nevertheless do in ail sin¬ 
cerity fail to make anything out from Mr. Woidsworth’s poetry. 

Had the value of the poetry consisted in some jieculiar vein of 
laiiey, had it been a matter of versification, or had it resolved itself 
into a particular strain of stmtiment or opinion, we should have 
i^aid—* This is not for the universal ear; it will naturally hit some 
iniiuls and miss othersand of many of Mr. Wordsworth’s poems 
this may be said fairly; and we know very well that some of those 
which make the strongest impression on one reader vVill make 
none whatever upon another. But when We look to the main 
body of Mr. Wordsworth’s works, and perceive tliat they are ad¬ 
dressed to the mind of man at large, and that with a gWMut variety 
of manner and vci-se they deal for the ihOSf part with matters of 
universal interest, we do feci at a loss to explain the existence of 
that remnant of intellectual men who ai*e still inaecessible. Wc 
should have thought that, verse and all einbellishinent apart, when 
one considerable understanding was brought to bear upon another, 
in subject-matter to whioh all understandings apply themselves, 
nothing but the curse of Cassandra couhl have prevented some 
lesult from being obtained. So it is, however; and it is chiefly for 
the sake of meeting this remnant on what appears to us to be the 
liest ground, that we have undertaken to review the 'Sonnets;’—^ 
meeting them,—-not in the spirit of < compelling them to come in,’ 
but for a fair trial whether it be not possible to get rid of such an 
. intellectual 
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intellectual anomaly as their standing out seems us to be, and to 
bring together minds which are worthy of each other. And we 
imagine that the Sonnets may answer this purpose best: they 
have not, like many of the other jiuems, peculiarities of manner 
which whilst they charm one reader will baulk another; they are 
liiglily-finihliod compositions, distinguibhod, as regards the diction, 
only by an aptitude which can hardly fail to be approved, what¬ 
ever may be the particular taste of the reader; and they are at 
the same lime so varied in subject and sentiment, that specimens 
might be adduced from them of almost every kind of serious 
poetry to which tlic sonnet cflin lend itself. 

We ha\e cjuoted hitlierlo one sonnet in art, two that are cjoc- 
triual, and one' which may be called occasional. The majcjrity 
of the four hundred and forty-four w’hich ha\e been publishcci arc 
of cl mixed character, in which the doctrinal predominates j it is 
on these principally that we should w'lsh to dwell, and we shall 
levert to them prescnlly: but, in the mean dime, we will make 
loom for some of lighter kinds ; and first for two which are linked 
together in tlm scries on the Ri\er Duddon—the former of them 
descriptive, the lattc'r pastoral—both (.’g usual) suggested by a 
natural object the siepping-stones m a stream—and both c*on- 
necting it with the circumstances of human life which are incident 
to it:— 


* The struggling till insensibly is gruwti 
Into a brouk of loud and stately march, 

Crossed e\ei and aiiou by plnuk or aich i 
And, for like use, lo ! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament—stone matched with stone 
fn studied syrametry, with interspace 
For the clcai waters to pursue then race 
Without restraint. Ilow swiftly have tlicy Hown, 
Succeeding—still succeeding! Here the child 
Put s, when the high-swoUen flood runs ficice and wild, 
"UlTs budding pQUrage to the proof; and here 
Declining mauhopd learns lo note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity, 

Thinking how fast time tuns, life’s cud how near ’ 

Not BO that pair whose youthful spiiits dance 
With piompt emotion, urgjiug them to pass; 

A sweet confusion checks the shepherd-li;^8 ; 

Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance; 

To stop ashamed—too tim^d to advance; 

She veutuics ouce again—another pause! 

His outstretched hand he tauntingly withdrawi— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance! 

Chidden, slw chides again; the thrUling touch 


Both 
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Both feisl, when be renews the wished^for aid; * 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 

Should beat too strongly, both inay be betrayed. 

The frolic I^vcs, -who from yon high rook see 

The struggle, clap their wings for victory! ’ —pp. 293, 294 

This series on the River Duddon is a register of the thoughts 
which may be suggested to a poet in tracking this stream from its 
source in the mountains to its junction with the sea. We have 
seen what may occur when it flows in human society, and Child¬ 
hood, Youth, and Age step across it. But there is a previous stage 
of its course in*wl)ich it flows through a remote and untrodden 
solitude, and then everything that is to l)c seen being what it had 
been from time immemorial, the poet’s fancy is carried far back 
into the past:— 

* What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled. 

First of his tribe, to this dark dejl —who first 
In this pellucid Current'slaked his thirst? 

What hopes came with him ? what designs were spread 
Along his path ? His unprotected bed 
What dreams encompassed ? Was the intruder nursed 
In hideous usages, and rites accursed, 

That tliinncd the living and distuibed the dead? 

No voice replies ;—both air and earth are mute; 

And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring yicld’st no more 
Than a soft record, that, whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou might'st witness hcretolore, 

Thy function was to heal and to restore. 

To sooth and cleanse, not madden and pollute!’—-p. 292. 

How simple and yet how full is the diction of this sonnet! 
How much of the wildness and insecurity of savage life is in those 
words ^ roved or fled/ and in the presentation to the fancy of the 
one sole man wandering or fugitive! Then the darkness and 
cruelty of Druidicnl superstition and barbarian warfarojjsp alluded 
to in a tone of almost fearful inquiry ^ and after the pause of 
silence in the ninth line, how beautifully and with what an ex-^ 
pressive change of the music is the mind turned to the perennial 
influences of Nature os healing, soothing, and restorative jn all 
times, whatever be the condition of Man I This sonnet is a study 
in versification throughout, and observe especially the use of 
duplicate, triplicate, and even quadruplicate consonants in our 
language,—how admirably they may be made to serve the pur¬ 
poses of rhythmical melody which they are often supposed to 
thwart— 

* And Thou, blue Stimmlet, murmuring yielded no more,* &c< 
How the slight check, delay, and resistance of the fourfold con- 

sonant 
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soBani makeft the flow of the verse to be still ^ore musically 
felt! The Northern lauguag-es have often been reproached for 
their excess in consonants, guttural, sibillant, or mute, ^and it has 
been concluded, as a matter of course, that Ilmguages in which 
vowels and liquids predominate must be better adapted to poetry, 
and that the most mellifluous language must be also the most 
melodious. Wo must be allowed to think, however, that this is 
but a rash and ill-considered condemnation of our native tongue.. 
Poetry has been often compared to embroidery. And when a lan¬ 
guage is all of one texture, and that texture nothing but silk and 
satin, the skilful hand will have but little advantage, and tlie 
workmanship of finer art will not stand out so distinctly from ordi¬ 
nary fabrics. Nor indeed will such a language supply adequate 
materials to the hand of art. In dramatic verse mure particu¬ 
larly, our English combinations of consdnants are invaluable, 
not only for the purpose of reflecting grace and softness by con¬ 
trast, or accelerating %he vAse by a momentary detention, but 
also in giving expression to the harsher passions, and in im¬ 
parting keenness and significancy to the language of discrimi¬ 
nation, and especially to that of scorn. In Shakspeare, for 
instance, what a blast of sarcasm whistles through that word, 
" Thift, thrift, Horatio! ’ with its one vowel and five consonants, 
and then how the verse runs on with a low, confidential smooth¬ 
ness, as if to give effect to the outbreak by the subsequent sup¬ 
pression— 

-* the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.* 

We are not, b® it observed, insisting, as some philologists have 
done of late years, on a preference for the Saxon clement of our 
language as affording a purer and better English than any other; 
on the contrary, we hold that English is essentially a highly com¬ 
posite langmge; tliat it derives its force, as well as its richness, 
from the great variely and diversity of its constituents, and that 
it will be best written by him who avails himself of all its ele¬ 
ments in their natural proportion, tcanpering one with another. 
And wluen we say their natural proportion, we mean that which 
comes naturally to the individual writer; for, after all, art and 
instruction can do little more in this matter than to remove the¬ 
ories of style out of the ivay, and leave a writer to his own intuitive 
ear and perceptions to find him the better dr worse style which 
is suitable to him. Mr. Wordsvi%Tth’B diction appears to us to 
be neither Smton nor latin particularly, but abounding in all the 
treasures of our vocabulary, mad making tl:^ music vt^hich no man 
can make who has but one strii^ to bis fiddle. 

. VOL. Lxix. NO. cxyxvii. c 4T0 
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To rcrtvm tortile Sonnets.—^ What k a spinaing-wlteel?’ is’ 
a question which may now be asked by a full-grown iierson who 
cannot recollect to have seen one; and it might be answered by a 
person tweitty yea^s older, that in his youth such an implement 
wa9 ,i»een in every cottage and in many itoascs of somewhat higher 
pretensions — that it was ^ wheel mounted two or three feet above 
the ground, to which the spinner’s foot, by means of a sort of 
pedal, communicated a uniform rotatory motion, whilst her fingers 
were busy in manipulating the line of flax drawn from it,—that 
the motion was just not so rapid but that it coukl be distinctly 
discerned by the eye, and that the sound wliich accompanied it 
was something between the humming of a top and the purring of 
a cat. But if, having explained the mechanism of the spinning- 
wheel and its direct use and purjwse, he were asked to give 
some account of its morsd influences, he.-might require the aid of 
the poet 

‘ Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready friend 
Now that the cottage Spinning-wheel is mute 
And Care —a comforter thiit best could suit 
Her froward mood, and softliest reprehend; 

And Love—a charmer’s voice, that used to lend. 

More efficaciously than aught that flows 
From harp or lute, kiud influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse—else troubled without end: 

Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did await 
Assiduously—to sooth her aching breast, 

And, to a point of just relief, abate 

The mantling triumphs of a day too Idlest.*—'p. 23. 

< -.‘if 

Mechanical employment, even without these peculiar charms 
of the spinning-wheel, has no doubt a tendency to alleviate suffer¬ 
ing and subdue excitability, and this truth has a as well 

as a moral beai'ing ; for in seasons of commemaLor agriculturai 
difficulty, the political disturbances which ar^ amongst the lower 
orders of the people may hie attributed,, not to dktress and desti¬ 
tution only—for it has often been observed .that they, extend to 
many who are under no imnt^iate pressure of want—but also to 
the concurrent depiivatkm pf thsyt great sedative to the human 
mind which is found ki employment of the body. Neither 
hunger nor full feeding act sdike upon all men—the one will not 
invariably produce irritability,.* ^ill less will the other be onfall- 
h^ly attended wkh «^t(mtment—but steady labour or manu^ 
^ployment will aj^waya in'ornote composure of mind, Atid thm 
imd one more to the many considerations which lead the 

politician. 
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politician^ as well as the moralist, to insist tliai a high, rate of 
wages is less to be ‘desired for a country, than work which is 
regular, even though ill paid. ^ 

But whilst Mr. Wordsworth appreciates the 'moral influence of 
mechanical labour in abating excitement to ^ a point of Just 
we might refer to many passages in the, ‘ Excursion ’ to show that 
its benefits become more than questionable in his eyes, when it is 
carried so far as to suppress the activity of the understanding, and 
render the mio d callons and insensible. We have not room for 
quotations; nor need we multiply references; but the subject is 
discussed at length in the eighth book, with no pseudo-jioetical 
partiality—no preference of previous and ancient evils to those 
of the manufacturing system—but philosophically and fairly; and ^ 
it is resumed in the ninth book in its natural connexion with the 
subject of national education. If reference be made to these 
two books, it will be seen by those who are practically acquainted 
with the subject, tliat experience and parliamentary inquiries 
of the seven-and-twenty yeai’s which have elapsed since the Ex¬ 
cursion was published, have only shown more conclusively the 
justness of the poet’s views and feelings as to the evils which 
are, perhaps to a certain extent unavoidably, but at all events 
most unhappily and fatally to many of the lower classes, mixed up 
with the unsteady and inordinate activities of our manufacturing 
sjslem. In the course of those years other eminent writers joined 
in denouncing the.se evils with all the fervour of the poetical 
temperament (one great man, Mr. Southey, we need scarcely 
name), and more recently public men have been found in the 
House o£ Commons, of an ardent and indefaiti'gable bcnevoleime, 
to suggest reuiediesj whilst there has remained for political 
economists the ungracious but indispensable task ol determining 
which of these were practicable and which were not. Some pro¬ 
gress—much, we trust—has been made in the matter; and by a 
kiudly alliance and concurrence of all the Ughts and powers which 
are requisite fdr the treatment of this difficult problem--by phi- 
Unthropicil, philosophical, economical, and practical efforts, and 
by eloquence poetical and parliamentary, and by the press and 
by the pulpit, it may be hoped that much more progress will be 
made in no longtime, and that the country will owe to Lord 
Ashley, as a legislator, the consummation of a work, of which Mr. 
Wordsworth, as poet and ethical philosopher, so ardently urged 

the commencement. » ... 

We turn to the scries of Skmnets ^ dedicated to Liberty, with 
peculiar interest. They were so entitled in previous ©litions, 
though in the volum® b^ore us they are. included with others 
under the title of < Political ^nnets.’ • They are, for the most 

c 2 paj*b 
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part, su^ffe&ted 1»y public occurrences which took place within 
the eventml tiad instrucUvc period of the history of liberty ex¬ 
tending from the French Revolution to the battle of Waterloo; 
with some few upon subjects belonging to remoter times. They 
should be read along with those passages in the third book of 
the Excursion, wherein the Solitary comments on the rise and 
progress of the French' Revolution, and with the admirable 
ode beginning * Who rises on the banks of Seine ? * and 
hot without reference to many other possess too numerous and 
scattered to be specifically mentioned. In these will be found 
Mr. Wordsworth’s sentiments respecting liberty in the various 
senses in which the word is used, as applying to national inde¬ 
pendence, to civil* liberty, and to individual freedom; and it will 
appear tliat his sentiments are everywhere pervaded by a deep 
sense of the truth that liberty is essentially of a moral and spi¬ 
ritual nature, and that however closely connected with political 
forms and organisations, and dictating and Requiring them for her 
conservation, yet that these forms do not constitute, and cannot of 
themselves impart, the spirit of liberty—that the forms must 
result from the spirit, otherwise the spirit will not result from the 
forms—a doctrine which has a constant application to practical 
politics. A celebrated event in ancient history is made tile occa¬ 
sion of delivering this doctrine in reference both to civil liberty 
and national independence :— 

' A Homan Master stands on Grecian ground ; 

And to the people at the Isthmian games 
Assembled, He, by a herald’s voice, proclaims 
Thk Liberty of Greece :—the words rebound 
Until all voices in one voice are drowned; 

Glad acclamation by which air is rent! 

And birds, high flying in the^element, 

Drop to the earth, astonished at the sound 

Yet were the thoughtful grieved y and still that yoice o . 

Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy’s ear: , , 

Ah! that a Conqueror*s words should be so dear t 
Ah! that a boon should shed such rapturous joys! 

A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven.*—p. 146. 

Again, in a sonnet written when Bona]parte was threatening the 
independence of this coutit^, the poet, being at that titne on the 
coast near»Dover, conte'^la|fB the * span of waters’ which divides 
England from Francie, and.omitting the mighty power of the 
physical barrier, yet regards it as merely subordinate and instru¬ 
mental, and still insists upon the higher agency as the vital pro¬ 
tection :— 


‘ Even 
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* Even BO doth (36d protect ns if we be • 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters rbll, . 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity; 

Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to ihem^ and said that by the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free.’—p. 129. 

The kame strain of sentiment will be found to recur repeatedly 
ill the sonnets which relate to the events of Bonaparte's wars, and the 
subjugation or resistance of the severtil states whose independence 
he invaded; and at the close of the series, which ends in 1811, a 
censure is pronounced upon a deplorable infirmity of man's nature 
which at that time came in aid of Bonaparte’s power, sapping the 
hearts of many weak brethren in this coimtry as*well as in his own 
and others,—the tendency to lose all sense of right and wrong, and 
all sense of horror at crjielties and crimes, in an effeminate atlinira- 
tion of talents, achievements, and power. This admiration, thus 
counteracting the heatt’s better nature, was in truth, wheresoever it 
prevailed, an index of the absence or decay of the virtues which are 
essential to fiberty. Wc have said an effeminate admiration; for 
it prevailed, we believe, chiefly amongst women, who are more 
prone than men to feel, concerning things at a distance, according 
to theif effect in story, and not according to their reality in life. 
Casca, in Sbakspearc’s play, says of the women who forgave 
Caesar, that * if Ca?sar had stabbed their mothers they would have 
done no less.’ We would not assert so much of the admirers of 
Bonaparte, whether women or effeminate men. Facts, which are 
brought before the bodily eyes, or come home to the individual 
feelings of such persons, will set them right in their sentiments 
concerning an ambitious conqueror;—the women of Zaragoza 
were under no mistake;—but that nothing else may have power 
to do so, there was many a, pitiable proof in this country during 
Bonaparte’s career,^ and to jucf cases the latter part of the fol¬ 
lowing aonnel adverts, in the strongest language of reprehension 
which we recollect t'O' havte met with in Mr. Wordsworth’s 
writings:— 

* Here pause: the poet clairbe it least this praise, 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days; 

From hope, the paramount, duty that Heavcu lays. 

For its own honour, on man’s suj^ng heart. 

Never may from our souls ’depart;— 

That an accurset^ thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye; 

Ndf“touched with due abhorrence of fneiV guilff 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 


And 
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And justice labours m extremity-— 

For^t thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched man, the throne of tyranny!*—p. 178* 

The corollary’ from this sonnet is, that when the admiration of 
anything opposed to virtue is stronger than virtue itself in a 
people, that people is unfit for Hberty, and the vital spirit of 
liberty is not in them. Through how much of political theory 
and practice ought this doctrine to be carried ! Is there in this 
country any constituency to which what are called popular talents 
will recommend a representative notoriously profligate and re¬ 
probate ? That constituency is unfit for its franchise ; and what¬ 
ever specious pretences may be made of supporting a public 
princijile, and distinguishing between public and private conduct 
—as if the support of virtue was tiot a public principle—such an 
exercise of the franchise is tainting the very sources of liberty in 
the land. For to suppose that liberty can be promoted whilst 
virtue is overlooked, is nothing else than U)'suppose that the con¬ 
sequence can be produced without having regard to the cause. 

That liberty must rest ujpon a moral rather than a political 
basis, and that the attempt is vain to push it fonvard by merely 
political impulses/ is a truth which has always been before the 
eyes of our great poets, though often lost to those of out politi¬ 
cians. Coleridge saw it in his youth, instructed by the events 
that wore occurring in France, and expressed it with character¬ 
istic force :— 

‘ "Jlie sensual and the dark rebel in vadn, 

Slaves by their own Compulsion.** 

Milton saw it, ardently political as he was; or perhaps he saw 
it only when the ardour, of his political mind liad been informed 
by experience and tempered by adversity. He asks in the 
‘ Paradise Regained ’ (iv. 145) What wise man would seek to free 
-a peo^fle * by themselves enslaved:,^ ,, . ^ 

* Or could of inward slav^ ohtward free?* '' 

And in the * Paradise Lost* (xih 79) l^ichael explains to Adam 
that perfect liberty could only exist .in paradise, being inseparable 
from virtue, which again is identical .with right reason. These 
great men knew the nature of liberty; and those who may 
study, along with their wriflngs, Mr. Wordsworth’s p^ditical son¬ 
nets and the large portion c>f his other works which bear upon 
the state and prospects society, can hardly fail to increase and 
refresh their knowledge of these subji^tS; and to appreciate more 
justly the connexion true Ubei^y and the mere political 

' . ' ' ■ ■ , i ' ■ - .... .. . . 
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outworks which often take its name, without b;j any menns com¬ 
prising its substance. 

For in what does the worth and gloriousness of liberty consist ? 
Not in charters, statutes, and franchises: these arc merely the 
documents and conveyances of liberty. Not in the political 
powers and functions which they authenticate: these, indeed, 
joiay constitute liberty as a means ; but the end and sanctifying 
principle of liberty consists in the peace and happiness, the inde« 
pendence and elevation of the minds of individual men. Let us 
pursue the principle, therefore, into practical life, and observe 
how far political institutions succeed, and wherein they fail, to 
I)roduce personal independence. Take, for instance, an Austrian 
or I’russian tradesman, and place him side by side mth the 
London shopkeeper, obsequious behind his counter—which is 
the free man? The ^Austrian or Prussian will generally be 
found to wear a countenance and manner of independent couiifesy, 
confident of meetings the same in return, but not much more 
bent upon conciliating his customer than W expects his cus¬ 
tomer to bd on conciliating him. The relations between them 
are marked by no other de.sire to please on the part of the 
tradesni^n, than belongs to the goodwill which ought to subsist 
between fellow-creatures. True, he is legally liable to be 
watched by a spy or imprisoned without a warrant ; but he 
lives in no fear that such a thing will happen, anff there is no 
sign that the degradation of his political state enters into his 
daily feelings, his transactions in business, or bis habits in social 
intercourse. Turn, then, to the London shopkeeper. Of the 
signs and tokens to be observed in his manners we are unwilling 
to speak. It is enough to say that they arc tinctured with a 
courtesy which is not independent. And whence comes this ? 
It is not for want of statutes, charters, privileges, and Immunities ; 
it is for want of an independdhee which these gross instrument¬ 
alities £an neither give nor take away it is because his mind has 
been reached by a far more penetrating influence than any which 
is thus .derived—because«his will is enslaved; because his heart fs 
venal, and he is ready to sell his birthri^t for a ihess of pottage. 
It is true that he shouts for liberty at the hustings; but though 
the voice is Jacob's voice, the han^s are tlie bands of ^JEsau; 
what he values in whaf-he calls liberty is chiefly protectioi^ from 
„ atax; mS'ney IS still the tyrant of his’mind; and the. very colours 
of bis political liberty may very 6fteq|^d notibii^g else thalfi the 
badge of his inward servitude. . w . . ' 

DoVe, then, adduce this class, this.|nin(^ty,"fliis mere Mature 
in our society, im|)eaching the value of oiiV free ifistitntions in 
their general results? Far from it.^ We value tho^ institution 

beyond 
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beyond everything exc^t the spirit which pi<oduced,tfaeiiij and- 
the ends which they are to serve. But what we do aim at is to 
insist, with Mr. Wordsworth^ that political liberty is good and 
glorious only so far as it conduces to moi^al and spiritual liberty, 
and to personal independence—that it is pure and righteous only 
in so far as it is 

* Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine.*^ 

And the practical conclusion is—not that any lover of liberty is to 
be in any one act or thought of his heart less ardent or strenuous 
in the love of liberty—but that for the very sake and in the spirit 
of that love, he is diligently to consider the mixed and con- 
trarious effects to which merely political proceedings give birth; 
and if he supports measures which are brought forward in the 
natne of political liberty, he is to See at-least that they may be 
expected to promote personal independence, and so far as may be 
possible, not independence only and of itself! but an independence 
virtuous, enlightened, and founded in humility. 

Having these principles in view, and taking the 8th Book of 
the * Excursion ’ for a connecting commentary, the reader may 
be led by the Sonnets to trace the course of political liberty 
through some of fts leading consequences in our own country. 
Its eailicst and most assured result is wealth. From wealth is 
derived national power and independence, and a numerous popu¬ 
lation : but seeking for its effects within and amongst that popula¬ 
tion, we find them to be of a mixed and multifarious character, 
with perhaps only one characteristk; common to all, whether good 
or bad,—that of activity. And believing, as it would be impious 
to disbelieve—believing with a deep trust and assurance that the 
good elements in human nature are more powerful than the bad 
and arc continually gaining upon them, it follows that an increase 
of activity to all, will impart an mcrea^e of meponderance to the 
good. Thus wealth and activity, whilst' adding largely** to tlfe 
ignorant and bedarkened pan of the population, produce a more 
than proportionate addition to those p^jts which are in some de¬ 
gree mstrncted; and have a feti more important result in carrying 
the instruction of those who were already instructed to a higher 
point, dnd along with ^eater en%htenment, communicating to 
those classes greater power and eii^acy in good worksi Hence 
we have a race of cleigy^n and country gentlemen far superior 
to their predecessors. - 

whilst we nmrer foirgei jtl»^ the results of our institutions 
are^good in the momrnmi whilst we ho^ that there will accrue 

----- —L.-- 

♦ Ex'cimion, IxMJk iv. 
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under them an incalculable accession of good in the end, it 
is fit that we should also look the e%il results fairly in the face. 
Wealth and commercial activity, whilst they make the life of matt 
in general a life of progress, make it also a life of vicissitude as 
regards worldly condition. By vicissitude the minds of men are 
exercised in worldly hopes and fears, the passions connected with 
gain and loss are unduly excited, and the industry of the trading 
classes (which are perhaps the most important classes as regards 
the stamp given to the national character) is no longer the indus¬ 
try of necessity or duty, but an inordinate and greedy industry, 
carrying with it often a taint of gambling speculation, and re¬ 
sembling that vice in its wasting effect upon the heart. 'I^hls 
species of Industry, if it intermits at alb is of too excited a nature 
to leave the heart to repose even in its intervals; it may possibly 
not be altogether absorbing and engrossing, but in that case the 
excitement of getting will alternate—not with rest, but with ex¬ 
citement of another kinfl—the excitement of spending:— 

* The vvorld is too much with us; late and soon, < 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! Pd rather be 
A P^an suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on tliis pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.*—p. 39.* 

* The latter part of thi* sonnet has been misapprehended by some persons, who have 
supposed that Pasan superstitions were commanded absolutely, and not merely as being 
betto than abswice of devotional and natural sentiment. All tliat Mr. Words- 

worm contends for, is'a pv^erence of Triton or Proteus to Mammon. To, those who 
Ivave not oomidered that, in our imperfect natures, the apprehension of religious truth is 
merely relative, and that superstition may be.oftiim by no means the worst of our immr- 
fections, we wo^d recommend the study of some passages in the2l8t chapter of ‘The 
Light of Katme and Gospel Tiightii blmided.’’ An intellect at once more-exact and 
more discuteive dian that of Abraham Tucker, whs .never exmeised in theolop; and 
his fimey, if not as abundant as Jeremy Taylora, is not aptly and happily illustra¬ 
tive. m warns uS against the bast|r rooting out of superstition (or what we take to Ira 
superstition) wherever it may be found, Usd at all-risks r ‘fbc it is not uncommon that 
the same plants detorve cumvatiou in one places hut re^te weeing out fmm another. 
We sow fields of oats with care and cost, hut are veia||^Kmy to see them amQ<^ our- 
wheat; (he scarlet poppy and sun-resembling marigold^ which bum up our coni, ore 
estoenMd omatuentB m our gardens; the oarpef.-wovea grass- that beaunfies our hnriw 
must be extirpated ftpm fallowa by fi^vteat imd Wdsome plougMngs. But^enper- 
stitioQ is not mwsys a dbflnct plant; it is ^metimes like the grew leaves of oonii, which 
protect and assist to draw up nourii^eut mtp mt .fplfCKaud will wither away of them- " 
selves as fiiat gtovrs towards nmturity,’ 
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We have borsowetl this from the Miscellaneous series; 
next we shall quote is in the same strain, and it was no doubt 
from fleeing a moral slavin'y in all,this, that Mr. Wordswcsrili 
placed it in the Political series in the present volume, and in the 
former editions amongst the ‘ Sonnets dedicated to Liberty.’ 

‘ O thou proud City! which way shall I loofc 
For comfort, being, os I am, opprest, 

'J’o think that now our life is only drest 
For show; mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom I —We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are uubiest; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

Mo grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking artf no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innofsence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws.’^p. 131. 

Again in the sonnet at page 138, riches are denounced for the 
fears which they generate. In October 1803, at the approach of 
the great c'onflict with Bonaparte, Mr. Wordsworth had re¬ 
marked that whilst other classes were hopeful and manful, it vras 
the rich who were fearful and desponding:— 

* What do we gather hence but firmer faith 
That every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath ; 

That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital,—and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death?'—p. 138. 

Bui though Mr. Woidsworth, in these and other Poems, ani¬ 
madverts upon riclms or the love of^ riches as working aigainst the 
freedom of tlie heart, he nowltCre advocates-^haUty of station 
as fostering either independence o»any other wine. Tet it Inay 
be asked, do not riches lie at the root of hll iiVerltBrineqnidities ? 
Undoubtedly they do, and riches are as tmdotibtedly 
many socaal virtues. Bdt^ti hwler to be so, they most hbt be 
thrown up suddenly by'commerc^ vicissittide; ^ey mast be 
stable and permanettfj' and gitfc tSirlh. to permanent social rejor 
tions. Hicbes which stable ahd permanent are overgrmfVn^in 
the course of time V^ith many associations and ima^ative colortr- 
ings, until they seem tbjbe t«tb^ the adjuncts of a social pVeemi- 
nence than the subshmee and essence m: it ' This equable and 
settled wealth neither agitates the mind of the possessor nor 
proyqkes otheh* Va iea)6usemulaifoh ;^0nd without the ditffetenCes 
of social iwnki*vhich spring'libm ft, 'it may well be questioned 

whether 
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'jt'lietlicr some of the best parts of our nature weuld not remain 
uncultivated. Two kinds of humility at least w’ould cease—that 
which in a auperior forgets superiority, that which in an inferior 
remembers inferiority ; and if it be said that this latter humility 
is incompatible with freedom of spirit, we answer that on the con¬ 
trary it is the gKfeatest support to, it. For no spirit is less free 
tlian that which is jealously unwilling to acknowledge adventitious 
advantages in others—none is more free or more generous than 
that which forgets itself in the respect which, through the influ¬ 
ence of imaginative sentiments and established manners, it feels 
for what is by itself (as it were) placed above itself. Observe 
the difference between the condition of mind of a domestic 
servant in the times when such service was almost hereditary, and 
that of a footman of the present day. In the one case authority 
was softened, the value* of kindness enhanced, attachment might 
take )>lac;c, the better affections might be exercised, and the spirit 
of a servant might be ak free as the spirit of a eliild, though like a 
child he was dependent. There are examples of this still, though 
they are rare unhappily; and it is commonly the case in the 
present times that the relation of master and servant resolves 
itself into the contract that so much servility shall be given for 
such and such wages, and the indcpemlcncc of the menial is 
bought and sold. And even where there are no relations of ser- 
ritude, money intrudes itself into all the intercourse between the 
upper and lower classes of society, and enters into the most casual 
and trivial transactions. Any little service rendere*! by an in¬ 
ferior, which in another country w'ould be repaid by a smile and 
a cordial word, the English gentleman remunerates by the tossing 
of his misoiable. sixpence—-creating the mercenary spirit that he 
feeds, and checking.i^e growth of the independent good-will in 
which he places,no trust.' 

The trut^ there, i^. nothing so uninteresting to man, 

nofliing ungenial and . uni{foitful, as social equality. Man’s 
nature^imd ,thf>Tphts of his imagination call for the contrary, and 
: where.'thilfltufloh«'^re ostensibly calculated to remove the sense of 
4pc^:;tality, they,will in reality remove pidy so much of it os is 
.oouneciod with our better jaathre, and bring into strong and 
n^ed oper^on the inequalities ojf a monied scale. This is no 
doubt one of the ^hdencies pf'our ins^tutions at the present 
timer-n tendi^ncy wibichwiU he, counteracted and o^nquered, as 
we. trust—one tendency, only many; but one against 

. whicdi those wlw> value the true^Ubefly of .their country, the liberty 
of its individual minds and hearts, should strenuously com^nd:' 
and,it is not a tendency as regai^ tl^.tower claims only. Social 
distinction is. an object to high and lour; and is Open to every one 

.of 
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of us through money, and money will procure for every one con- 
sidcratiouj service, and what is equally indispensable to man> 
kind, civility ; And in this state of society the liberty of the higher 
classes is not less in danger than that of the lower. For wdth 
the restless activity, the ambition, the importance attached to 
money, the pecuniary taint which infects all the lelations between 
the upper and lower classes, the absence of the disinterested 
courtesies and unpaid good offices of life, which inspire conh- 
donee between those classes and seem to place them in a relation 
of human brotherhcK)d with each other—with all these elements 


of our sticiety, there arises naturally its chief characteristic on the 
evil side of the account, pride, or a pusillanimous fear of opinion— 
pride which, 

‘ Howe’er disguised 
In its own majesty, is littleness—** 


and invariably undermines the strength and independence of the 
heart. The study of Mr. Wordsworth’s writings will assist more 
than any other literary influence that is now abroad to abate the 
spirit of pride and cherish the spirit of independence; and in 
closing our remarks upon the Political scries of his Sonnets, we 
will sum up the doctrine to be derived from them as teac liing, that 
in so far as the political institutions of a country place any man in 
such circumstances as to give avarice, ambition, or pride the do¬ 
minion over his heart, whatever may he the name given or the 
virtue ascribed to those institutions, they cost that man his liberty. 


We now come to the series which Mr. Wordsworth has entitled 
‘ Itinerary,* and which we liavc already alluded to as * the sundry 
contemplation of his travels.’ Scenery, cities, manners, local 
tioditlons, recorded events, incidents of the moment, remains of 
antiquity, jnoducts of modern taste, abodes, sites and occupants, 
viaducts, railways and steam-boats, names, clouds, and echoes,— 
nothing comes amiss to Mr. Wordsworth on his tra^-els, S,nd 
sonnets spring up in his path wherever he goes. And amidst the 
multitude of objects which attract his attenrion, it is difficult to 
say tliat any one class has more power over him than another. 
Natural objects have uudoubt^lly had the greatest influence 
originally, os we may learn from the celebrated lines written on 
visiting Tintern Abhcyi and from many other passages, and 
amongst these * the jiidarily of fltxids * are mentiooira by the poet 
as standing first in his regard, and many members of that family 
are celebrated in the Sonnets, from * the stately Eden * in his own 
country, to „ 

*’ Mr. lines left under a Yew-tree seat 


-that 
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‘ —that young Btream that smites the throbhjng rocks 
Of Viamala.’ 

But natural objects are so vividly recalled to his memory wlien 
others are presented to his eyes, the colours of them are so in¬ 
terwoven with the whole tissue of his mind, that hardly any sub¬ 
ject is treated separately from them. And on the other hand, his 
sense of the beauty of external nature is seldom merely passive; 
the activities of his intellect are excited by it rather than merged 
in it, and his poetry is not often })urely descriptive. We will 
quote the sonnet we can find which is the most so,—a description 
of the plain between Namur and Liege, in which the effect of 
nature’s tranquillity is heightened by allusion to the frequent 
warfare of which that plain has been the theatre:— 

‘ What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose ? 

I s this the Stream, %ho8C cities^ heights, and ])lains, 

War’s favourite playground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the J^orn with pearly dews ? , 

The Mip'n, that now, along tlie silver Muusk, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains. 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The lipening com beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hili, 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 

With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade— 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still! * 

Sonnet if p. 197. 

This seems pure description; yet wbat a serious satire is ex¬ 
pressed in one word, * War's favourite playground I' In the 
following sonnet, entitled * The Trosachs,’ the moral is blended 
with the description throughout;— 

* * There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone. 

That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s eld felicities. 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy quest. 

If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October’s workmanship to riyal May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, , ^ 

Lulling the year, with all its canes, to rest I *— Ibid.^ p. 217. 

How 
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How skilfuU}^<]ocs that fug^isdon in the' p&renthosis, of the 
sunshiny colouring of the aspettin October, adumbrate the cheer¬ 
fulness to be bestowed by natural piety upon the decMoe of life! 
prcjipring for the juincipal illustration t»f the eume idea in the 
song of the red-breast, which only begins to'^sing when other 
birds have ceased. ‘We will annex to this n sonnet, congenial in 
sentiment and mungery, written at Bala-sala, Isle of Man, in the 
person of a friend of the author. The convent spoken of is 
Rnshen Abbey:— 

*■ Broken in fortune, hut in mind entire 
And sound in principle, I seek repose 
AVlierc ancient trees this convent-pile enclose 
In nun boantiful. When vain desire 
Intrudes on peace, f pray the eternal Sire 
To casta soul-subduing shade on me, 

A grey-haired, jiensivc, thankful Refugee; 

A shade—but with some sparks of heavenly fire 
Once to thc^e cells vouchsafed. And when 1 note 
The old Tower^s brow yellowed as with the beams 
Of sunset ever there, albeit streams 
Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wrought, 

I thank the silent Monitor, and say 
“ Shine “o, my aged brow, at all hours of the day ! ” ’ 

Jhd.i p. 256. 

When Mr. W^owUwQrth is upon his travels, the very modes of 
eonveyance' have their authentic comment,’ and suggest thoughts, 
recollections, and feelings. We find him, in 1820, in a ctirriage 
on the banks of the Rhine, travelling with a speed which cheats 
liim of half his enjoyment, and wishing to be on foot as in the 
days of his youth :— 

‘ Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded lieurt—while sweeping by, 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels: * 

Backward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Timei 
Each beetling rampart, and each tow«r;,iwihUnte, 

And what tha Dell unwillingly reveals 
Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees esjiied 
Near the bright Riyer’a edge. Yet why repine? 

To muse, to cree;m to halt at will, to gaac— 

Such sweet wayflTOg*<-*'t)f life’s spring the pride,' 

Her summer's iiulhml pj^thai still is mine. 

And in fit measure cheers autumnal days.’-^/htd., p. 200. 

We are happy to that the meaeure’ of pedestrian 
strength which ramamed to Mr, Wordsworth in the year 1820 is 
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yet with hum in 1841, and that the iaititin^ l,c>i)4nn tourist may 
still meet with him, robust and fresh, on the top of Uclvellyti or 
other ^ cloud-sequestered heisrhts,* cxercisiii" his functions as one 
of ‘ Nature’s Privy Council.’ % 

If Mr. Wordswt>rtli was not quite cotitent to he whirled alon^ 
the banks of the Rhine in a carriage, it was to be exjiected that 
be should betray more impatience in a steam-boat:— 

‘ Who but must cosvet a cluud-seat, or skifi' 

Built for the air, or winged IIippogrilT? 

That he might fly, where no one could pursue, 

From this dull Monster and her sooty crew.*—/6/d., p. 200. 

Bui what some persons would consider the poetic or roiuantii* 
view of things never sliuts out from Mr. Wordsworth’s mind the 
contemplation of the whole truth. For the whole truth received 
into a poetic mind of tbo»highest, that is, of tlu* ]>hllosophk; «mler, 
may always take a poetical shape, and cannot but be more fruitful 
than half-truths. Au<] thus wc have a notice, in a sonnet on 
steam-boats, Yiaducls, and railways, that Mr. Wordsworth is not to 
be misled by any false lights into regarding with otlier feelingi* 
than those of hope and gi’atulation the victories of mind over 
matter:— 

‘ Motions and Mean?, on land and sea at wai 
With old poetic feeling, not for this 
Shall ye, by Poets even, he judged amiss! 

Nov shall your presence, howboe’er it niai 
The loveliness of Natuie, prove a liar 
To the MnuPa gaining that prophetic sense 
Of future change, that point of vision, whence 
May be discovered what in soul ye are. 

Tn spite of all that beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful oftspiing in Man’s art; atid Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother Space, 

* Accepts from your bold hands the proflered crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime.’— /bid., p. 2*77. 

Twenty years ago our readers may remember that there was 
a literary controversy of some celebrity, in which Lord Byron, 
Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Bowles were the principal performers, 
on the subject of the comparative merits of nature and art in sup¬ 
plying subjecte for poetry. A little of Mr* Wordsworth’s philo¬ 
sophy, or a little of Shakspeare's, would have taught the disputants 
either not to distinguish at all between <111086 subjects, or to dis¬ 
tinguish more clearly. There are a few words in the * Winter’s 
Tade’ which say mote than anything which we can recollect to 
have been said then 


* Perdita. 
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* PerditSi. Sir, the year growing ancient,— 

Nor yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 

Of trembling' winter,—the fairest flowers o’ the season 
^ Are our carnations, and streak’d gilUflowers, 

Which some call Nature’s bastards: of that kiijd 
f Our jTistic garden’s barren i and I care tiot 
To get slips of them. , 

* PoUxenes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them ? 

‘ Perdita. For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which in their piednesa eharcs 
With great creating Nature. 

‘ PoUxenes. Say there be; • 

Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean : so, o’er that art, 

Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes.*—(Act iv., sc. 3^) 

This is the philosophical view of the infiiUcr, «nd Mr. Words* 
wortb^s taste is as universal as philosophy itself; and his philo¬ 
sophy and his poetry are never found in collision with each other, 
but always in an easy alliance. ‘ i ' w * i 

We are aware, however, that it has sometimes been said thtiii 
Mr. Wordsworth has written in disparagement of science^ Hriw 
incapable he is of doing so, our readers have had some means of 
judging. ^I’he charge has been brought, we believe, by two very 
different classes of persons,—by those who mistake certain scien- 
tifle nomenclatures and classifications for sciences themselves, and, 
on the other hand, by those who have a genuine comprehension 
of science, but arc led, from the want of other knowledge, faculties, 
or feelings, to think that the material sciences are the highest 
walks of human contemplation. Yet in reality neither the sciolist 
nor the adept has any reason to complain. For the former Mr. 
Wordsworth has not perhaps absolute respect, but certainly a 
genuine indulgence',—witness the sketches, in the * Excuyaon/ of 
• the Wandering Herbalist ’ and his fellow-wanderer— 

* He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or promment stone, dl^uised 
In weather-stains or crusted o’er by Nature 
With her first growths—detailing by the stroke 
A chip or splinter to resolve his &ubts;’ 

t' . ' m 

He i^nds no fault with either of these goitlemen*— 

^ Intrusted safely each to his pursuit, 

Earnest <^ike, let both from hifl-to hill 

!^ngeI if it please them Sj^d iVom clime to ebn^; 

The mind is full—^no pain is in their sport.’ 

Thus 
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* Thus gently does Mr. Wordsworth, even .whei^speaking by the 
mouth of tlie lcast;gentle of his po'ematis persona), deal with the 
dabblers in science. Shakspeare also %vas a good-natured observer; 
yet these men nomenclatures did not escape so easily ii» his 
hands.;— 

* These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, ' " 

That give a name to every fixed star. 

Have no more pro6t of their shining nights 

Than those that walk and wot not what they arc.** 

So much for the sciolist. And next for the complaint of the 
adept- We do not desire to maintain that Mr. Wordsworth pays 
knee-worship even to fih idol, or that he reverences as the highest 
khowledge that whii'h, however consummate in its kind, is limited 
to the purely material sciences. All th.at w'e contend for is, that, 
as in the sonnets heretofore quoted, so in his other writings, Mr. 
Mj^ovdsworth invariably treats the material sciences with the re¬ 
spect which is due to fceir place amongst the powers and instru¬ 
mentalities of nature. He would not deny tliat they are powers 
of stupendoub'importance in their results, but neither would he 
admit that they .are on that account entitled, when standing alone, 
to confer the highest rank upon the intellects through which those 
results are brought about. He would not deny, certainly, that stu¬ 
pendous moral a-s well as material results are the offspring of the 
purely material ^ienccs; for as matter is always acting upon spirit 
with prodigious lorce throughout the portion of the universe which 
is known to man, so there can be no doubt that the material pro¬ 
ducts of science operate incalculable changes in the moral comli- 
tion of mankind. Hut neither would he admit that that which acts 
upon spirit through mattesr, however important the agency may 
be in its consequences, can be regarded as an agency of an equally 
high order wdth that which acts upon spirit through spirit. 

Thus, in the eighth book of the Excursion, ho rejoices and 
exults in^he/rnastcry exercised by science over th^*^clements, but 
rejoices in it hoping that the time will come when man, strength¬ 
ened yet not dazzled ’ by his scientific conquests, 

‘ Shall learn, thou^ late, that all true glory rests, 

All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

Upon the moral law.* 

And he proceeds to show that even the sciences themselves must 
have the sames^upport, in order to ensure them against decay and 
oblivion;— 

* Egyptian Thebes, 

Tyre, by the margin of the sounding waves, 

— .. . . . . i . . . - .. ■' . . . . 

« Lov«'$ Lah<iur$ Imt. <. 
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Pultivyra, central iu the desert, fell j 

And the arts died by which they had been raised. 

Call Aichiuicdes from hib buri^ tomb 
Upon ihc plain of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is the philosophy whose sway depends 
On mere material instruments; how weak 
Those arts and high inventions, if unpropped 
Hy Virtue! He, w ith sighs of pensive grief 
Amid Ins calm abstractions, would admit 
That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save thenihclves from blank forgetfulness \ * 

If, therefore, we are to separate what wc cannot wish to see 
separated— if we tmtsl sejiarate knowledge and intellectual power 
into degrees and orders of jireeedcncv-j-we should concur with 
Mr. Wonlsworth in ghing tlie first place to the kind which liyj(ps 
in the hearts of men and fortifies the ii^iaginativc faith, which 
kindles the affections, animates the belief in things unseen, and 
inultijdies * 

‘ The spiritual prcacnccB of absent things.’ 

This kiml of knowledge and power, depending immediaUdy 
upon the imagination, but not to be cast loose fiom scientific 
law'^s, may. we think, ivithout wrong to an) other, be placed 
in the first rank of iiuman intelligences. In the Celestial Hier- 
arcliy, arrordiug to Dionysius Areopagita, the Angels of Love 
hold the first jilace, the Angels of Light the second, and Thrones 
and Dominations the third. Amongst Terrestrials, the intellects 
which ac't through the imagination upon the heart of man, may be 
acainnted the first in order, the merely seientific intellects the 
sceoiul, and the merely ruling intellects—those which apply 
themselves to the government of mankind without the aid of 
either scicnctior imagination—will not be disparaged if they are 
placed last. . 

But Mr. Wfirel^orth, as wc collect, would be better pleased 
to C'ontemplate the conjunction, thrin the subordinated separation 
of these jiowers, and he anticnwtes the time when science, allying 
itself with the imaginative faculty, and through this reaching aiut 
inspiring the heart, shall be exalted into philosophy: — 

‘ Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of her name. 

For then her heart shall kindle; her dull eye, 

Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
(*hained to its object in brute slavery; 


But 
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But taught with patisiit interest to watch 
*rhe processes of things, and serve the ca^ 

Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use. 

Its most illustrious province, must be found 

In furnishing clear guidance, a support 

Not treacherous, to the mind’s eatcunvire power.’* 

Nor does Mr. Wewdsworth regard the advances of science with 
any jealousy, as if it W€sre possible that they could tend to limit 
the province of the imagination. That province he knows to be 
boundless;—and though many of the secrets of nature may be dis¬ 
covered, and the pride of man may for the moment exult inordi¬ 
nately, forgetting what mysteries remain which Science can never 
penetrate and Faith can but see darkly as in a glass, yet he is 
assured that man is and always will be an imaginative being; and 
that, whatever he may scifrch out and lay open, he must still come 
to the unseen and the ^inscrutable at last, and be recalled to the 
awe and humility which befits his condition 

‘ Desire we past illusions to recal ? 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 

Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside ? 

No,—let this Age, high as she may, instal 

In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 

The universe is iiifinitclv wide; 

*/ * 

And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 

Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall, 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 

Imaginative Faith! canst overleap, 

In progress toward the fount of Love,—the throne 

Of Power,'whose ministers the records keep 

Of periods fixed, and laws established, less 

Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness,*— Sonnets, p. 250. 

It was in no other spirit—it was in the profound humility of 
his Own fiaturc, and with a deep insight into man's nature, that 
the great founder of modern material philosophy offered up his 
‘ Students* Prayer’:— * 

‘ This also we humbly and earnestly h6g, that human things may not 
prejudice such as are divine, nrither that from the unlocluog of the 
gates of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, anything of 
incredulity or intellectual night may arise in our minds towards divine 
mysteries. But rather that, by our mind thoroughly cleansed and 
purged from fancy and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly given up 
to the divine oracles, there may be given unto Faith the things which 
are Faith’s.’ 

.. . "• ■' "-U ■- -■ --- ■ ■ ' 

* JSxcurdou^ hook jv. 

D 2 Devoutly^ 
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Devoutly is to be wished that, along with the principles df 
material philosophy which have been as the light of day to the 
natural world in the generations succeeding Lord Bacon, there 
could have been communicated to all of his disciples, as it has" 
been in degree to some, the greatness of that man's religious 
heart. 

But we are to proceed'with the Itinerant. Manners are re¬ 
garded by him, no less than arts and sciences, with an inquisitive 
eye, and pondered in a spirit of comprehensive appreciation. He 
observes the decay of ancient manners and the progress of inno¬ 
vation, reaching even to the Scotch Highlands,—but he observes 
them with no predis]M>sition to prefer what is old to what is 
modern on any other than just and reasonable grounds: his desire 
is only to examine into the different effects of changes, to weigh 
losses against gains, and to 'have a right judgment in all things.’ 
When, indeed, he sees 

* the umbrella spread 

To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman’s head’— 
there arise in his mind some doubts and misgivings, and he pauses 
before he can regard the superior comforts of the Celtic herds¬ 
man with unmixed satisfaction. Still it is but a doubt and an 
inquiry, not a decision; and he does not fail to intimate that there 
is another side to the question;— 

‘ The pibroch's note, discountenanced or mute; 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 
Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy; 

The target, mouldering like ungathered fruit; 

The smoking steam-boat eager in pursuit, 

As eagerly pursued; the umbrella spread 
To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman’s head— 

All speak of manners withering to the roi)t, 

And some old honours, too, and passions l^h : \ 

Then may we ask, though pleased that thought should range 
Among the conquests of civility, , * 

Survives Imaginatiwi—to the change 
Superior? Help to Virtue does it giv%? 

If not, 0 Mortals, better cease to Uvel *—p. 218. 

The lost we shall quote frotn this itioeeary series shall be an 
historical recollecdonNMihe sonnet entitled ' Mary Queen of Scots 
(landing at the mouth jDerwmt, Workington).’ 

‘ Dear to the Levels,to the OrWes vowed, 

The QueeAdrew; back the wimple that she wore; 

While to the throng that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her lading liailed, how tbuehiugly she bowed! 

And like a' star ’ (that, froth a sombre cloud 
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Of pine-trfte foliage poised in air, forth dorto, 

When a soft summer gale at evening jiarts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 

She smiled: but Time, the old Saturnian Seer, 

Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the strand. 

With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations hand in hand ; 

Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear— 

Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay ? * 

Ibid., p. 241. 

In the series of ecclesiastical sonnets we find Mr. Wordsworth, 
for the first time, planning a work in which bis inspiration and 
his themes were to be drawn more immediately from books than 
from Nature or from his own experience and observation. The 
first wdiich we shall quote; represents the recovery of the Church 
after the persecution under Diocletian:— 

‘ As, when a storm hath ceased, the bird^ regain 
Thein cheerfulness, and busily rc-trim 
Their nests, or chant a gratulating hymn 
To the blue ether and bespangled plain; 

Even so, in many a reconstnicted fane, 

Have the survivors of this storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude: 

And solemn ceremonials they ordain 
To celebrate their great deliverance; 

Most feelingly instructed 'mid their fear— 

That persecution, blind with rage extreme. 

May not the less, through Heaven’s mild countenance, 

Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer; 

For all things are less dreadful than they seem.* 

Ibid,, p. 329. 

The last line c^pressi^- one of those truths which present 
’ *.iemsel''es with' peculiar foiroeliO an imaginative mind, owing to 
its individual experience. For to such a mind the absent and 
the distant appear with a vividne^ of colouring which realities, 
when present will generally be found to,fall short ofj and when 
fear is the passion by which such a fnintt is seized, it will be apt 
to lose'right, in the liveliness of its prospective emotions, of the 
resources with wMCh its imaginarive and susceptible nature 
abounds, and which inight enable it to deal victoriously with the 
actual presence of the thing feared^, or even with the nearer ap¬ 
proach of danger* T*or fe^, itself is not,more the characteristic 
of a highly ims^native inind than iaith; an^HheJove which 
casteth out fearjvUl grow in {>ower, ,ai^ all the antagonist emo- 
tioniErwill be awakened, as the thing apprehended becomes less 
matter of imagination and more matter of distinct perception and 

; knowledge. 
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knowledge. Poc^Sj therefore, have perjietual occa&ion to remind 
themselves that 

*... .all things are less dreadfiil than they seem,* 

and thereby to apply the consolations of the imaginative reason 
as a corrective to the exceii^ of imaginative passion. ' Present 
fears/ says Shakspoare, 

. .arc less than horrible imaginings.’ * 

And Milton may have been thinking less of the Devil than ot 
what he had himseJl exjieriencetl, when he gave expression, in the 
person of Satan, to a similar sentiment:— 

* If there be worse, the expectation more 
Of worse torments me than the feeling can ; 

S would he at the worst ; worst is my port. 

My harbour, and my ultimate repose, 

The end 1 would attain, my final good.’ t 

To our minds the most inteiesting portion of 1hi<i senes is that 
which relates to the offices of the Church. We select the two 
Sonnets upon C’onfirmation :— 

‘ The loiing ones gathered in fiom lull and dale. 

With holiday delight on every brow. 

’Tis passed away: far other thoughts prevail; 

For they sue taking the baptismal vow 

Upon their conscious selves; tlieir own lips speak 

The solemn promise. Strongest sinews fail, 

And many a blooming, many a lovely clieek, 

Uniler the holy fear of God, turns p^e; 

While on each head llis lawn-rohed servant lays 
An apostolic hand, and with prayer seals 
The covenant. The Omnipotent will raise 
Their feeble souls; and bear with fits legrets, 

Who, looking round the fair assemblage, feels 
That ere the sun goes down their childhood sets. % 

* I saw a mother’s eye intensely hent 
Upon a maiden trembling as bhe knelt ; 

In and for whom the pious mother felt 
Things that we judge of by a light too faint. 

Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned muse or saint! 

Tell what rushed in, from what she was relieved— 

Then, when her child the hallowing touch received, 

And such vibration through the mother went 
That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear ? 

Opened a vision of that blissful place 

Where dwells a t(i|Mr-child ? And was power given 

Pait of her lost ode’s glory back to trace 

• Marbtth, Act j. >Sc. in, f Paradise Btgatned, boc^ iii*!. iWt. 

Even 
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Even to this rite ? For thus she ki}elt, ere 
The summer leaf had faded, passed fo heaven.’—pp. 422,423. 

We had purposed to quote the three Sormets on M onastic Life 
at pp. 343, 4, and 5, and those on the Dissolution of the Monas¬ 
teries at p. 379, and on the execution of Laud and Charles I. at 
p. 403 ; but our limits arc closing in upon us, and not the least 
important part of our task is yet to be performed. There is a 
short series written two years ago, which we have been favoured 
with a permission to present to the public for the first time. It 
was suggested by the recent discussions in parliament and else¬ 
where on the subject of Punishment by Death. 

It will be proper to remind our readers of th(' state to which this 
question has been brought by the proceedings of the last few years. 

In the session of 1836 an able and elaborate report by the 
Commissioners on Cridiinal Law, of which the second part-was 
on this subject, was«laid before Parliament.* In the ensuing 
session this was followed by papers preseiited to Parliament by 
her Majestys command, and consisting of a correspondence be¬ 
tween the Commissioners, Lord John Russell, and Lord Denman. 
Upon the foundation afforded by those documents, the bills 
(7th Gul. IV. and 1st Viet. cap. 84 to 89 and 91) of the 17th July, 
1837, were brought in and passed. These Acts removed the pu¬ 
nishment of death from about 200 offences, and left it applicable 
to high treason—murder and attempts at murder—rape—arson 
with danger to life—and to piracies, burglaries, and robberies, 
when aggravated by cruelty and violence. 

The great majority of the offences which were exempted from 
capital punishment by these Acts had nut been visited with it in 
practice for many years, and there could be no doubt that the 
dead letter of the law which remained could do nothing but harm. 
There were some others which had been visited with capital 
punishment occasionally, though rarely, and with regard to these 
the great and prevailing argument was, that the feeling of the 

J mblic was against capital punishment in such cases, and that the 
aw by awarding it did in effect promote the total impunity of the 
offences by deterring prosecutions, and by inducing witnesses, 
juries, and sometimes judges, to violate thieir duty and conspire in 
producing a false verdict of acquittal,-—insomuch that in these 
cases practised offenders would prefer to be tried on a capital 
charge as a sure means of getting off. 

These arguments were foundeit upon a large body of statistical 
and other evidence taken by the Coinmissioners, and we are of 



* Papers of 1836, 343. 
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experiment. Thil^w^experience of tlieir operation in 1839 and 1840 
Las been supposed to be in their favour, though we cannot make 
out by what treatment of the criminal statistics of those years tiiat 
result is obtained. The valuable tables constructed by Mr. Red¬ 
grave of the Home Office, and annually presented to Parliament, 
show a considerable increase of the offences from which death 
has been removed,—an increase of no less than 38 per cent. Mr. 
Redgrave, indeed, states that offences generally have increased 25 
jjer cent., and seems to infer that 25 of the 38 per cent, is there¬ 
fore chargeable U) general causes. So far as direct causation is 
concerned the inference is just. But it maybe a question whether 
the genei al sense of restraint be not affected by important relax¬ 
ations of the law as regards particular crimes, and whether some 
portion of the 25 j)er cent., as well as the greater part of the 38 
per cent,, be not chargeable »m the Acts-of 1837. The whole 
question of the operation of these Acts is a matter for watchful 
attention during the next two or three years, though, we will 
admit, not a matter for immediate conclusions. . The expe¬ 
rience and evidence which preceded the enactment of the bills of 
18.37 weie so strong against the law as it then stood, that it would 
require a longer experience and still stronger evidence than any 
which can be now adduced, to bring us to tbe conviction that the 
operation of these Acts is not beneficial, even though removing 
the punishment of death from some great crimes. 

But there were some gentlemen in the House of Commons who 
thought that the punishment should be removed from greater crimes 
still, and they appealed to the bills of 1837, the motives which had 
dictated them, and the supposed benefits which had flowed from 
them, in favour of going further,—as if the whole question in 
such matters w ere not—where to stop ? This was indeed n<» ques¬ 
tion with Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, whp, in common with Mr. Ew^art 
and some others, openly avowed that he had conscientious ob¬ 
jections to the infliction of death at all. The truth, as it appears 
to us, is, that the more tUes'uccess up to a certain point in a career 
of this kind, the greater is the danger of a popular assembly being 
hurried into errors and extremee> . But, as wc have said, we And 
no proof of any particular, success hitherto. There is a remark¬ 
able return moved for. by Mr. Ewai*t (No. 48, dated 28ih Sept., 
1841), which shows thgit a./considerable reduction in the number 
of executions for murder may take place, and be attended with a 
decrease in the number of commitments for murder. We have 
sought in vain for any link in reason to connect these two con¬ 
comitant phenomena as und effect; but, even if they were 

to be so connected, .they ^ an argument, not fear altering 

tbe law, but for relaxing its execution. 


However, 
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However, Mr. Kelly, though aiming at the alb^ltion of patjish- 
ment by death, brought in a bill upon the instalment })rindplc, 
taking it away from all oflenees except Irofison and murder; which 
bill obtained no inconsiderable support in the House, and at one 
time even a majority, but was ultimately defeated by Sir Rol^rt 
Peel. The only measure* which took effect was a bill (brought 
in by the government with a view to avert the enactment of Mr. 
Kelly’s) by which, besides the correction of some oversights in 
the Acts of 1837, the crime of rape was taken out of the list of 
those which had continued to be punishable with death. 

Thus the bmad question which is left for the country to look 
at, in respect to the punishment by death, is in effect its abolition. 
It is to this question that Mr. Wordsworth’s Sonnets refer; and 
the general drift of the sentiments which they express is that there 
is a deeper charity and «. more enlarged view of religious obli¬ 
gations than that whi^h would dictate such a measure in this 
country in thp present state of society. Our belief is that the 
great body oiLopinion in the country on this subject; is sound, and 
that the argument of inefficacy from unpopularity, which was ju.stly 
employed to effect the mitigation of the penal code in 1837, 
would be altogether unfounded as an argument for the removal 
of c'apital punishments from the crimes of violence and blood, to 
which alone it is awarded by the law as it now stands. But even 
if this plea of unpopularity were to be regarded as still extant, it 
is beside the purpose of one who, like Mr. Wordsworth, addresses 
himself to the public mind, and alms at the amendment of that 
very state of public sentiment which is the ground of the argu¬ 
ment, and who regards legislative concessions to such a state of 
sentiment as affording an apparent sanction and an actual acces¬ 
sion of strength to those errors, whether generally or (as we be¬ 
lieve) only partially prevalent, which he desires to correct. 

This part of the controversy it was not within the scope of Mr. 
Wordsw^irth’s purposes to deal with, and there are of course 
other parts which are insusceptible of poetical treatment. But 
the main subject, being a subject for deep feelings, large views, 
and high argumentation, is essentially a subject for poetry, and 
especially so in the hands of one who has been accustomed, 
durmg a life which has now veached to threescore years and ten, ' 
to consider the sentiments and judgments which be utters in 
poetry mth as deep a solicitude as to their justness as if they were 
delivered from the bench or the pulpit. 

The first of the series is suggested by a viCv^ of Lancaster 
Castle, seen from an eminence calle^^y|i^ei^ing Hill,’ being the 
spof from which criminals on their tnPHo the have it 

insight:— 
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‘ I’his spot-—at once nnfulding sight so fair 
Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that still 
Rise up as if to lord it over air— 

Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 

Or charm it out of memory; yea, might fill 
The heart with joy and gratitude to God 
For all his bounties upon man bestowed : 

Why bears it then the name of “ Weeping Hill ? 

Thousands, as toward yon old Lancastrian towers, 

A prison’s crown, along this way they pass’d 
For lingering durance or quick death with shame, 

From this bare eminence thereon have cast 
Their first look—blinded, as tears fell in showers 
Shed on their chains; and hence that doleful name.’ 

This sonnet prepares the reader to sympathise with the suf¬ 
ferings of the culprits; the next cautiofts him as to the limits 
within which his sympathies are to be rest^ined ;— 

* Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 
For worst offenders: tho’ the heart will heave • 

With indignation, deeply moved wc grieve 
In after-thought for him who stood in awe 
Neither of God nor Man, and only saw. 

Lost wretch 1 a horrible device enthroned 
On proud temptations, till the victim groaned 
Under the steel bis hand had dared to draw. 

But oh! restrain compassion, if its course. 

As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 
Judgments and aims and acts whose higlier source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned that died 
Blameless—with them who shuddered o’er Ms grave— 

And all who from the Law firm safety crave.’ 

In the third and fourth sonnets the reader is prepared to 
regard as low and effeminate the views w'bich would estimate life 
and death as the most important of all sublunary considerations. 

‘ The Roman Consul doomed Kis sons to die • - - 

Who had betrayed their country. TIte stem Word 
Afforded (may it thro’ all time afforii!) 

A theme for praise and admiration high. 

Upon tlie surface of humanity 

He rested not, its depths his mind explored ; 

He felt; but his parental bosom’s Lord 
Was Duty,—Duty calmed his agony. 

And some, we know., when they by wilful act 
A single human life have wrongly taken. 

Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact,' 

And, to atone for soul unshaken 

Kneel at the feet of Justice, and for faith 
Broken with all mankind solicit Death.* 

‘ h 
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* Is Deaths when evil against good has fought^ 

With such fell mastery that a Man could dare ’ 

By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare,— 

Is Deathf for One to that condition brought. 

For him or any One, the thing that ought 
To be most dreaded ? Lawgivers! beware 
Lest capital pains remitting till ye spare 
The Murderer, ye, by sanction to that thought 
Seemingly given, debase the general mind; 

Tempt the vague will tried standards to disown; 

Nor only palpable restraints unbind. 

But upon Honour’s head disturb the crown. 

Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 
In the weak love of life his least command.’ 

In the fifth, the poet rejects the notion that the State has no 
right to exact the forfcnture of life, and repudiates a repeal of 
capital punishment ryi any such ground, as being not only of 
evil consequence in its effect upon crime, but as striking at all 
the public benefits which flow irom a reverence on the part of 
the People for the authority of the State. This view is adduccfl, 
of course, not as in itself an argument in favour of punishment by 
death, but as bearing against that particular argument for its aboli¬ 
tion which alleges a defect of authority on the part of the State:— 
‘ Not to the object specially designed. 

Howe’er momentous in itself it be. 

Good to promote or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Legislator’s view confined. 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind: 

As all authority in earth depends 

On Love and t'ear, their several powers he blends, 

Copjdng with awe the one Paternal Mind. 

Uncaught hy processes in show humane, 

He feels how far the act would derogate 
From even the humblest functious of the State, 

* " If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 

That never more shall hang upon her breath 
The last alternative of Life or Death.’ 

The sixth sonnet adverts to the effects of the law in preventing 
the crime of murder, not merely by fear, but by horror ; not only 
by exciting a practical apprehension of the doom of death, but 
by investing tbe crime itself with the colouring of dark and ter¬ 
rible imaginations:— 

‘Ye brood of conscience. Spectres! that frequent 
The bad Mau'a reetless walk and haunt his bed, 

Fiends in your aspect, yet henefi^t 
In act as hovering Angels when ttey spread 
Their wings to guard the unconscious Innocent, 


Slow 
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Slow be tbe statutes of the land to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
Ytmt power to punish crime, and so prevent. 

And ye, Beliefs! coiled seqient-like about * 

The adage on all tongues, Mvrder will out^ 

How shall your ancient warnings work for good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, 

If for deliberate Shedder of Man’s blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his own? ’ 

With the seventh sonnet Mr. Wordsworth commences the con¬ 
sideration of the subject in reference to religious views. That 
has always a])pearcd to us to be far from a religious view, though 
commonly advanced under the name of religion, which objects to 
what is called ‘ cutting a man od' in his sins,' on the ground that 
it is taking into the hands of man issues wjiich ought to be left in 
the hands of God, and which it belongs to God alone to dispose; 
as if man and man's hands, and all tlic issues that come out of 
man’s hands, were not equally in the disposal of God’^ providence, 
and as if man were not ordained by that providence to be the 
minister of God’s justice upon earth. The only really religious 
view of the subject in our minds, is that which recognises the 
responsibilities of man in respect of all the agencies and issues 
which human judgment can reach, and teaches that man must, 
as he would answer before God, do all that in him lies to prevent 
crime, and exercise the best of his human judgment to discover 
wherein that all consists, being assured that, in doing his best to 
prevent crime upon earth, he is doing the part which belongs to 
him in regard to issues beyond the grave. It is manifest that the 
sudden death of sinners enters into the dispensations of Providence ; 
and whenever it appears to be good for mankind, according to the 
arrai^ements of Providence, that such death should be inflicted by 
human ministration, it is as faUe a humility, as it is a false hu¬ 
manity and a false piety, for man to refuse to be the instrument. 

But when this argument is extended to the abolition of the pu^ 
nishiaent l}y death even for Murder, it appecu>s to us to be still 
more imperfect. Those by whom it is used consider it as Over¬ 
riding all other questions, and the inquiry whether the punish¬ 
ment is or is m>t efficacious for the pre\'ention of the crimes is one 
which they will not entertain, because that, they say,, is a question 
of mere human expediency, whereas the other is a point of reli¬ 
gious obligation. Yet thc^ admit that the religious obligation 
turns upon a sinhet being cut off in his siiis. Wow, assuming 
that wc are all sinners, and assuming also the efficiency of the 
punishment fpr prevcmtioiir^rsay to the extent of preventing one 
half ol.tbe murders which Would be committ^ without it—^it fol¬ 
lows 
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‘lows that the State, by sparing to cut off murdered B, 

would be the occasion of C murdering D, and E murdering 
F ;—that is, of two persons being cut off in their sins by the hand 
of the munlerer, instead of one by the hand of the executioner. 
This is an issue which human judgment can distinctly reach and 
take account of, and in respect of which, therefore, God has de¬ 
volved upon man a responsible agency. 

The religious view of the subject is thus introduced:— 

‘ Before the world had pass'd her time of youth, 

While polity and discipline were weak, 

The precept, Eye for eye and loothfar toothy 
Came forth—a light, Iho* but as of day-break, 

Strong as could then be borne. A Master meek 
Proscribed the spirit fostered by that rule, 

Patience his law, long-suffering his school. 

And Love the end, which all thro’ peace must seek. 

But lamentably do they err who strain 
His mandates, given rash impulse to. control 
And keep vindictive thirstings from the soul, 

So far that, if consistent in their scheme, 

They must forbid the State to inflict a pain, 

Making of social order a mere dream.’ 

In the eighth sonnet Mr. Wordsworth disavows the doctrine— 
sometimes fallaciously einph)ycd on his own side of the question 
—which would strive to measure out the punishments awarded by 
the law in proportion to the degrees of moral turpitude. Legis¬ 
lative enactments can be but rough and general, either in their 
admeasurements or in their definitions, and the j urisdiction which 
they create must be limited to subject-matter for which it is in 
their power to provide means of adequate inquiry and adjudica¬ 
tion—that is, for crime, as distinguished both from guilt and from 
sin. This limitation is admitted by Mr. Wordsworth; but at the 
same time he does not allow that pi'evention of crime is the sole end 
of jaiinis hment. On the contrary, he considers the State as repre¬ 
senting, guiding, and supporting the moral sense of the community, 
and o^y abstauning from giving effect to that sense by penal law* 
in so far as it may labour under an incapacity for doing so:— 

‘ Fit retribution by the moral code 
determined, lies beyond the- State’s embrace; 

Yet, as she may for each peculiar case, 

She plants weli-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and broad, 

And the main fear once doomed to banishment, 

Fju* oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 

Blood would be spilt, that in his dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid. Ahd shotlld the change 


Take 
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Take from tjjK^lt<Nrror due ta ft foul deed, 

Pursuit andr evidence so far must fail, 

Aiid<(}uilt ebcapiug, Pa^on then might plead 
Intynny spirits for her old free range. 

And the '* wild justice of Revenge” prevail.' » 

‘ Thoi^h to give timely warning and deter 
1« one great aim of penalty, extend 
Thy mental vision farther, and aseend 
Par higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 

Whal is a State? The wise behold in her 
A creatuic Iwni of Time, that keeps one eye 
Pixcd on the statutes of Kternit}, 

To which her judgments levcreiitly defer: 

Speaking through J4aw>’B dispassionate voice, the State 
InilucB her conscience with eirternal life 
And being —to preclude or quidl the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate » 

The grovelling mind, the erring to recul^ 

And fortify the murul sense of all.’ 

In the tenth, the religious \iew is resumed:— 

‘ Our bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine 
Of an immortal sjnrit, lb a gift 
So sacred, so informed w itli light divine, 

Tliat no tiihunal, though most wise to bift 
Deed and intent, should turn the being adrift 
Into that world where penitential tear 
May not avail, nor prayer have for God’s ear 
A voice—that world whose veil no hand can lift 
For earthly sight. “ Eternity and time,” 

They urge, “ have interwoven claims and rights. 

Not to be jeopardised through foulest crime: 

The sentence rule by nieicy’s heaven-born lights.” 

Even so; but measuring not by finite sense 
Infinite Power, perfect fnteinigence.’ 

In the eleventh and twelfth the alternatives of secondary irnsnsh- 
ment are adverted to—solitary imprisonment and transportation. 
One-half of the question respecting punishment by death turns, no 
doubt, Uj[K>n a comparison of it with other punishments; but these 
must be punishments of which we have experience in this coun¬ 
try, or in some country in a similar social state. For os to Ame¬ 
rican experience, which was often referred to a few years ago, we 
believe it is now acknowledged to be inapplicable; aud as to 
mere visions of a preventive and reformatory efficacy in untried 
methods of punishing crime, they may lead to inventions or ex- 

J ^eriments, and the result may pombly be the discovery of a pre- 
ri’able subsUtutc for punishment by death: hut, until the disco¬ 
very 
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wry shall have been made, and sh^yil liave b^|(^i©d and proved 
by an adequate experience, tq^say that methddfe ^^ght fu. !!><? disco¬ 
vered wiiich no man has yet succeeded in discoverih(gr, is nq 
argument for the precedent abSUtioif of the^ mfethod' whie^exists: 
yet ♦hiR was tK# whole drift of the argumentation of Mr. Kelly 
and his friemk on this part of the subject. « , 

With -regard to imprisonment, the “ Silent S3rstem ^ , may be 
considered as’justly renounced by all competent authorities on the 
subject.* ligature is too strong for it, and the attempt to permit 
society, yet forbid communication, results in perpetual endeavours 
at evasion on the part of the prisoners, by which their minds are 
kept in a fraudulent state, and which can be met only by such in¬ 
cessant severities on the part of the prison officers as must keep 
their minds in a state almost equally to be avoided. The “ Sepa¬ 
ration System” will be tried more fully than it has yet been, by 
the model prison now in^ourse of construction. It W’ill produce, 
we conceive, as many different results as there are differences in 
men. Our impression* is, that in the majority of cases violent 
passions will tamed by it, some vicious propensities subdimd, 
and the mind reduced to a weak, blank, and negative condition. 
But this, though good as hir it goes, is in truth merely a work 
of cksstruction; the work of reformation is yet to be begun j and 
towards this, thougli books, tracts, and chaplains may do much 
for the moment (and wc arc far from undeqj,aluing even a tran¬ 
sitory moral impression), yet ihcdispositionsof the mind which are 
thus nurtured must n<jt be accounted for virtues. It is only by the 
exerrAse of virtue that virtue can be cultivated; and virtue can 
have no exercise in solitude——in the absence of all social rela¬ 
tions, of all transactions, of all temptations, and even of the power 
and opportunity of doing evil. * That which purifies us is trial, 
says Milton,* ‘and trial is by what is contrary.’ This is yet to 
come when the solitary imprisonment ends; and when that term 
arrives, the prisoner is sent forth ink) a world of which the wicked 
portiaui-^nly will repeivc hiin» in the infancy of his virtue a 

moral weakling. . 11 • u 

With regard to the alternative of transportation, the Archbishop 

of Dahlia’s pamphlet, in 1832, seems to have been fatal to the 
system as it was then conducted, and at the same time to have 
raised the most serious doubts whether it couhl ever be coiwucted 
iu a manner ^ give it preventive efficacy. Lord John Kussell 
appears by his ihstrt^^ions to the Commissioners on Criminal J.»aw 
to, have been persuaded that these doubts might be set aside; b^ 
even admitting that it may be or has been made a fqrimdabie 
punishment, there remain obje ctions of great force derived from 

" * See the tbe liVnie of Prwoiwfpr 1887-8. 

f Jrecpatfilica. 
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the consequencesi^ittrought upon the countries to which convicts 
are transported. 

Independently, however, of these considerations, and on tlie 
ground of h moral preference in 'respect of the criminal, Mr. 
Wordsworth would indict death rather than trans|K>rtation or im¬ 
prisonment for life;— 

‘ Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide 
Locked in a dungeon, needs must eat the heart 
Out of his own humanity, and part 
With every hope that mutual cares provide ; 

And should a less unnatural doom confide 
In life-long exile on a savage coast, 

Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 
Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 

Hence thoughtful mercy, mercy sage and pure, 

Sanctions the forfeiture that law demands. 

Leaving the final issue in His hands 

Whose goodness knows no change, wht,se love is sure. 

Who sees, foresees; who cannot judge amiss; 

And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss.* 

* See the Condemned alone within his cell. 

And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
Stings to the quick, and with resistless force 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to qnell. 

Then mark him, him who could so long rebel, 

The crime confessed, a kneeling penitent 
Before the altar, where the sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
Tears of salvation. Welcome, death! while Heaven 
Does in this change exceedingly rejoice ; 

While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
Helps him to meet the last tribunal’s voice 
In faith, which fresh oilences, were he cast 
On old temptations, might: for ever blast.* 

In the thirteenth sonnet Mr. Wordsworth ahticipatdSf®\oat a 
time may come when the punishment of death will be need'll no 
longer; but he wishes that the disuse of it should grow, out of the 
absence of the need, not be imposed by legislation. We Lave 
state<l already what is our own belief, and the tenour of the evi¬ 
dence taken in 1836, as to the state of feeling in the country. But 
if we are in error, dr if a change shall take place, «nd public sen¬ 
timent shall bear strongly against punishment by 4eath, there 
will be an amply sufficient, if not an undue, leaning on the part of 
Judges and Secretaries of State towards a conformity with it, and 
Juries wUUn general have a sufficient reliance upon that leaning 
to encourage them to convict wherd..«they ought. And, oh the 
other hatul, if the consequence of a premature, legislative abolition 

lihould 
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sfiould t}e to multiply crimes to a feslrful place life in. 

unusual jeopardy, public opinion might be thrown violently to die 
other side—the legislation of a ^eak and short-sighted benevolence 
might be reveri^ in the natural course of things by the le^slation 
of passion, or aTleast by a sei ere legislation passionately adminis¬ 
tered—and thoh our last state would be worse than the first. 

* Yes, though he well may tremble at the sound 
Of his o.wn voice, who from the judgment-scat 
Sends the pale convict to his last retreat 

In death; though listeners shiiclder all around, , 

They know the dread recfuital’s source profound ; 

Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete— 

Would that it were !—the sacrifice unmeet 
For Christian faith. But hopeful signs abound: 

The social rights of man breathe purer air; 

Religion deepens he* preventive care: 

Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 

Strike not from law’s firm hand that awful rod, 

But leave it thence to drop for lack of use.' 

O speeiT the blessed hour, Almighty God !* 

This sonnet is entitled ‘ Conclusion,’ though it is followed by 
another, entitled ' Apology,* with the transcription of which we 
terminate the grave and responsible but welcome task, of bring¬ 
ing before the public opinions of such high authority upon such 
a momentous theme:— 

* The formal world relaxes her cold chain 

For one who speaks in numbers; ampler scope 
His utterance finds j and conscious of the gain, 

Imagination works with holder hope, 

Ike cause of grateful Reason to sustain; 

Andi serving Truth, his heart more strongly beats 
Against all Wriers which his labour meets 
In lofty place, or'humble life’s domain. 

Je«ougb Its lay a painful road, 

And guidance have I sought in duteous love 

Wisdom’s heavenly Father; hence hath flowed 
Patieiu^ with trust that, whatsoe’er'the w^y 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move 
Ch^ed with the prospect of a brighter day.’ 

We aie now about to conclude our remarks on Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s ^Sonnets. It has been our chief object and endeavour, 
as wehave already said, to justify the now ncaiiy umvemal fame of 
Mr, Wordsworth’s poetry, in the eyes of a few dissentients, whose 
inhdJectual rank and position make it both natural and important 
that ^ey idKinld go along the worldwrhcn the world happmis to. 
vox.. Lxix. NO. cxxxvn. E go 
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go right. To men the opinion of the world on poetical matters 

is not of high authoritynor is it so, as we imagine, to Mr. Words¬ 
worth himself. But there i»a distinction to be taken between the 
world’s opinion when it is obtained by captivatic^ and the same 
opinion when it has formed itself by slow and dimcult growth, and 
the gradual conq^uest of prejudice. Lord Bacon "says the maxim 
of Phocion as to moral matters may be well transferred to. intel¬ 
lectual—that, if the multitude shall assent and applaud, a man 
should forthwith examine himself to find wherein he has erred :* 
but this is to be understood of assent and applause by acclama¬ 
tion, not of the diligent and cultivated approval which grows upon 
the popular mind, in the first instance from deference to the 
authority of competent judges, and afterwards from the genuine 
and heartfelt adoption of that judgment when the better part of 
the popul|)r mind has been brought to the serious study ^of 
what is good. Upon that approval, coming sooner or later, 
but seldom very soon, the fame of Lord Bacon himself, and of 
Phocion, and of every other great man rests. I n the case of some 
of the greatest Bnglish poets of former times, fame* in the loftiest 
sense at least of that word, was postponed till it was posthumous. 
In the case of Mr. Wordsworth it would have been so, had his 
life not been a longer one than theirs; for it is only within the 
last few years that the latent love of his poetry, which W'as che¬ 
rished here and there in secret places amongst the wise and good, 
has caught and spread into a general admiration. Hftd Mr. Words¬ 
worth died, like Shakspeare, at fifty-three years of nge^ he would 
have died in confident anticipation, no doubt, of a lasting fame, 
but without any witness of it in this world. Had he died, like 
Milton, at sixty-six years of age, he would have seen more than 
the beginnings of it certainly, but he would not have i^n it in all 
the fulness to which it has now attained. But if he were to live 
to the age of Methuselah, he would not the time ouiSae when 
there were no able and learned men indisposed: or disau^ j^pd . by 
some unlucky peculiarity, for the appreciadon i)jf. Ins poetry :i for 
-the httfoan intellecti even when eminently gifted; seorips in peeu- 
Haf cases to be subject to some strmige sort cramp, dr stridmre, 
and whilst in the full vigour of its geneml powers, to be stru^bn 
with particular incapacities, which, to thoHse who are not affoeted 
by them, are as incomprehensible as the inoapadt^ (which some¬ 
times occurs) of the visual sense to distinguish between ted and 
green. ' We have known men of acknowledged abilitimt to whom 
‘Milton was a dead letter, mr, rather, let us say, in the case of 

* * OptimS tndttcitat ihttd Huwionis S niaiibiu ad intellectualia; »/ *tatm *0 
debeanf «t muflitudo 
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whom the living letter of Milton fell upon a ^cad mind; and 
one like instance wc have known in which Dryden was preferred 
to Shakspearc. It is often, wc kre aware^ in vain to minister to a 
mind in this stAie; but all such are not inchrable, and we have 
been desirous to do what might be in our power to reduce the 
number of cases. 

And there is one caution which tve should wish more especially 
to convey to those who have yet to learn, and who are sincerely 
desirous to learn, to appreciate Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
which throughout our remarks it has been our purpose to impiess; 
namely, that it is to be lead studiously. Mr. Wordsworth never 
intended so to write that those who ran might read. To detain 
for a brief imunent these runaway readers is tbc* proper aim 
of those who are snatcliing at a transiejit popularity ; and this 
wiiting for a cursory perusal has been the bane of literature in 
our times and the ruin pf art. liut neither to this aim nor to this 
way of writing has Mr. Wordsworth ever lent himself. In his 
earlier efforts Jive lintl him wishing to write that which 

‘The high and temk'r Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased 

and in his valedietoiy effusion at the end of this volume, In which 
bespeaks of having drawn together and classified the Sonnets, 
like flowerets— 

* Each kind in several beds of one parterre,’— 
he says he has thus disposed them in order that 

-‘ so placed his nurselings may rcipiite 

Studious regard with opportune delight.’ 

Those who read the Sonnets in this studious spirit vrill not 
often find that they are detained by the style longer than they 
would themselves wish to be for the sake of <lwclling upon the 
thou ghts. Occasional obsem ity thc're may be; the sonnet is a form 
of poe^ in which stylo is put under high pressure, and it is no 
part of our purpose to represent Mr. Wordsworth as an impeccable 
poet: but a poet who writes for posterity, thodgb he wdl bestow 
infinite labour upon perspicuity, will not sacrihee to it the deptli 
and comprehensiveness which, wliilst it is indispensable to the 
truthfulness of his conceptions, may be often irreconcilable with 
absolute distinctness of expression. Those writers who never go 
further into a subject than is compatible witb making what they 
say indisputably clear to man. woman, and child, may be the ligh^ 
of this age, but they will not be the lights of another. 
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Art. ll.-^Ineidentjf of Travel in Central America, Chiapas^ 
and Yucatan. By John L. Stephens. 2 vols. Bvo., pp» 898. 
London. 1841. - 

TN his former publication^ ' Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia, &c.,’ Mr. Stephens described himself as a young 
American; %pd there were throughout the book many indications 
that he was new to the world; there was, also, that want of taste 
and steadiness of purpose which accompan^s youth; trivial matters 
were sometimes made too important; there was much uncalled- 
for ex})enditure of pathos, and many gay and humorous passages 
broke down, not from defect of intrinsic merit, but for want of a 
practised hand to, do them justice. Four added years have done 
great thing||for ibe author. The present volumes have all the 
lively spirit and gay healthy-minded tone'^bf the former ones, with 
hardly a shade of their faults. There fe more steadiness and 
reality in the tone of the narrative, and the style is more chastened.* 
He tells us in his preface that he is indebted'^to President 
Van Buren for the opportunity of presenting these volumes to 
the public;! and that the appointment which he received pro¬ 
cured him the protection without which he could not have ac¬ 
complished the objects of his journey. What was the specific 
purpose of his ^special confidential mission* to the government of 
Central America, he leaves in diplomatic obscurity; but he tells 
us that it ‘did not require a residence at the' capital, and that the 
object o( his mission being fulfilled or failing, he was at liberty 
to travel.’ 

Accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, an able draftsman and an 
expeiifenced antiquarian traveller, he embarked at New York for 
Balize, on the 3rd of October, 1889; and he contrives before he 
has fairly loft that town to put us in good humour with himself 
and his volumes. This kindly feeling grows stronger as we^pro- 
ceed^ and long before we close tl^ye book we look upon iSTauthor 
not only as a very agreeable travellef, but as a fantliliar.,ft‘i«od. 

The description of Balize is vividly given; and the qtiiet easy 
humour with which he expatiates on his bWn ofifioial dignity shows 
a light and skilful band:— 


* )fr. Stephens’s langnsge is correct, elm, and eoncisa and singfularly 6ee from 
American peculiarities j but we regret to find that tiie liidsous vulgarise of * /«dF,’,ttsed 
as a neutot verb, boe floated over from Wa^ng to New York $ and that he very often 
uses tlie verb to realize^ where Addison oruloldsaiilh wonld say think, ameeive,' or un¬ 
derstand j a neologism, probably of puritanical origin, for rrhioh Webster's Diction¬ 
ary ^dneea no authoritljr bat that of the American divine, Dr. Dwight. , - , 

f ^he public have received dda The Am^’can 

boofoteacticd the unmbor of 12,000 copies wltnihioat Souths from the pablicaBon. 

‘While 
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* ‘ While lon^ng for the comfort of a good hotel, ^^received, through 
Mr. Goff, the consul of the United States, an invitation from his excel¬ 
lency Colonel M‘Donald to the government-hoase, and information that 
he -would send to the brig for our luggage. As this was die Erst appoint¬ 
ment I had ever^ held frbm government, and I was not sure of ever 
holding another, I determined to make the most of it, and accepted at 
once his excellency*3 invitation. There was a steam-boat for Yzabal, 
the port of Guatimala, lying at Balizc, and on my way to the govem- 
ment-house I called upon the agent, who told me that ahe was to go up 
the next day; hut added, with great courtesy, that, if 1 wished it, he 
would detain her a few diys for my convenience. Used to submitting 
to the despotic regulations of steam-boat agents at home, this seemed 
a higher honour than the invitation of his excellency; but not wishing 
to push my fortune too far, I asked a delay of one day only. 

‘ The government-house stands at the extreme end of the town, with 
a lawn extending to the water, and ornamented with cocoa-nut trees. 
Colonel M'Donald, a veteran six feet high, and one the r^ost railitary- 
looking men I ever saw, Received me at the gate. In an hour the dory 

arrived with our luggage, and at five o’clock we sa^ down to dinner. 

The next morning wc made an excursion in the government pit-pan. 
This is the same fashion of bout in which the Indians navigated the rivers 
of America before the Spaniards discovered it. European ingenuity has 
not contrived a better, though it has, perhaps, beautified the Indian 
model. Ours was abou^ forty feet long, and six wide in the centre, 
running to a point at both ends, and made of the trunk of a mahogany 
tree. Ten feet from the stern, and running forward, was a light wooden 
top, supported by fancifiil stanchions, with curtains for protection against 
sun and rain: it had large cushioned scats, and w'as fitted up almost as 
neatly as the gondolas of Venice. It was manned" by eight negro soldiers, 
who sat two on a seat, with paddles six feet long, and two stood up be¬ 
hind with paddles as steersmen. A few touches of the paddles gave 
brisk way to the pit-pan, and we passed rapidly the whole length of the 
town, it was an unusual thing for his excellency’s pit-pan to be upon 
the wat^; citizens stopped to gaze at us, and all the idle negroes hurried 
to the bridge to cheer us. This excited our Africans, who with a wild 
chant that reminded us of the songs of the Nubian boatmen on the 
Nil^PTbpt under the. bridge, and hurried us into the still expanse 
of a majestic river.' Before the cheering of the negroes died away we 
were m as perfect a solitude as if removed thousands ^ miles from hiunan 
hi^itations. The Belize river, coming from sources even yet but little 
known to civilised man, was then in its fulness. On each side was a 
dense, unbroken forest; the banks were overflowed; the trees seemed to 
grow out of the water, their branches spreading across so as almost to 
shut out the light of the sun, and reflected in the water as in a mirror. 
The sources of the river were occupied by the aboriginal ownm, wild 
and free as Cortez found them. We had an eager desire to penetrate by 
it to the famous lake of Peten, where the skeleton of tbe^ conquering 
Spaniard’s horse was erected into a god by the astonished Indians ; but 
the ^ilof our boatmen reminded us that they w^i ^dling t^^inst a 
rapid current We turned the pit-pan, and with tlm fbll power of ih& 

stream. 
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stream, a pull stad^fger, and a diant louder than befor^ amid the in¬ 
creased cheering of the negroes, swept i^der the bridge, and in a few 
niinutefi were landed at the govc^roent-house. 

* In order that we migln embark at the^^our a|mointed. Colonel 
McDonald had ordered dinner at two o’clock^ PerhipB 1 am wrong, 
but I should do violence to my feelings did I fail to express here my 
sense of the Colonel’s kindness. Before rising, he, like a loyal subject, 
proposed the health of the queen; after which he ordered the glasses to 
be filled to thQ> brim, and, standing up, he gave “ The health of Mr. Van 
Buren, President of the United States,” acc^panjdng it with a warm 
and genei^is sentiment, and the earnest hope of strong and perpetual 
friendlihip between England and America. I felt attbe moment, “ Cursed 
be the hand that attempts to break 4 t;” and albeit unused to taking the 
President and the people upon my shoulders, I answered as well as 1 could. 
The government dory lay at the foot of .^c lawn. Colonel McDonald 
put his arm ^irou^ mine, and told mb that I was going into a distracted 
country; thU Mr. Savage, the American consul at Guatimaln, 
a previous occasion, protected the property an\l lives of British subjects; 
and, if danger threatened me, I must assemble the Europeans, hang out 
my iJag, and send word to him. I knew that these were not mere words 
of courtesy, and iu the state of the country to which I was going felt the 
value of such a friend at hand. With the w'urmest feelings of gratittide 
I bade him farewell, and stepped into the dory. At the moment flags 
were run up at the government staff, the fort, tlie court-house, and the 
government schooner, and a gun was fired from the fort. As I crossed 
the bay, a salute of thirteen guns was fired; passing the fort the soldiers 
presented arms, the government schooner lowered and raised her ensign, 
and when I mounted tlie deck of the steam-boat, the captain, with hat 
in hand, told me that he had instructions to place her under my orders, 
and to stop wlierever I pleased. The reader will perhaps ask how I 
l)orc all these honours. I had visited many cities, but it was the first 
time that flags and cannon announced to the world that I was going away. 
I was a novice, but I endeavoured to behave as if I had been brought 
up to it; and to tell the truth, luy heart beat, and I felt proud: for 
these were honours paid to my country, and not to me. To crown the 
glory of the parting scene, my good friend Captain Hamptem had charged 
his two four-pounders, and when the steam-boat got under way"^^fired 
one, but the other would not go oflF. ^ The caiiUMo of the steam-boat, a 
small, wcathet-beafeu, dried*up old Spaniard, with courtesy enough for 
a don of old, had on board one puny gun, w|th which he w'ould have 

returned all their civilities; but. ales! he had no powder.At 

-ten o’clock the captain came to me for orders. I Jiave had my aspira¬ 
tions, hut never cjxpected to he able to dictate to the captain of a steam¬ 
boat. Nevertheless, agiuh as coojl^ as if I had been brought bp tp if, I 
designated the places I wished tu visit, and retired. Verily, thought I, 
if these are the fruits of offickl appointments, it is hot strange that men 
are found willing to accept themv*-*-vol. i. pp. 120-34. , ^ - 

**1' ' 

‘ I ;,*.i ' t-*- , 

' Oiiilhe second day tlis tmvcllers the Hio Dolc^’svMcfa is 
thus sweetly described 


* A narrow 
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* A namow^^ening in a rampart of mountains us on, and ip a 
few moments we entered the I^o Dolce. "On each sidei, rising petpep- 
dicularly from 300 to 400 feet, was a wall of living green. Trees grew 
from the water’s edge, lyith dense, unbroken foliage to the top; not a 
spot of barrenn^s was td be seen; and on both sules, from the tops pf 
the highest trees, long tendrils descended to the water, as if to drink 
and carry life to the trunks that bore them. It was, as its name im¬ 
ports, a Rio Dolce, a fairy scene of Titan land, combining exquisite 
beauty with colossal grandeur. As w'e advanced the pass^ turned, and 
in a few minutes we lost lUgbt of the sea, and were enclosed on all adcs 
by a forest wall; but the^ver, although showing us no passage, still 
invited us onward. Could this be the portal to a land of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, torn and distracted by civil war? sFor some time wc 
looked in vain for a single barren spot; at length we saw a naked wall 
of perpendicular rock, but out of the crevices, and apparently out of the 
rock itself, grew shrubs and trees.' Sometimes we so-enclosed that 

itr seemed as if the boat mi|st drive in aipong^fthe ttles. iDccasionally, 
in an angle of the turn|, tlie wall sank, and the sun struck in with 
scorching force, but in a moment we were again ,in the deepest shade. 
.... All was as quiet as if man bad never been there belorc. The 
pelican, the stillest of birds, was the only living thing we saw, and the 
only sound was the panting of our steam-engine. The wild defile that 
leads to the excavated city of Petra is not more noiseless or more extra¬ 
ordinary, but strangely contrasted in its sterile desolation, wdiile l»erc all 
is luxuriant, romantic, and beautiful. For nine miles the passage con¬ 
tinued thus one scene of unvarying beauty, when suddenly the narrow 
river expanded into a large lake, encompassed by mountains and 
studded with islands, which the setting sun illuminated with gorgeous 
splendour. We remained on deck till a late hour, and awoke the next 
morning in the harbour of Yzabal! ’—vol. i. pp, 33, 34. 

The jourpey from Yzabal to Zacapa, on the route to Guatiniala 
across the, Mico Mountains, was laborious. After passing a few 
straggling buts, and crossing a marshy plain sprinkled with small 
trees, they entered a dense, unbroken forest, the track full of deep 
puddles andtiiupd-holes,. the roots of the trees rising two or three 
ieet‘*1d[^e the and ennsing the path in every direction, 

those of the mahogany-trees in particular, high at'the trunk, and 
with sharp edges traversing rocks and the roots of other trees. 
The ascent began precipitously by a’ narrow gully, worn by the 
feet of males and the washing of torrents. It was so deep and 
narrow that the sides were above the heads of the travellers, and 
they could barely pass in single file. If any one of the mules 
stopped, all behind were blocked up, and unalile even to turn. 
It was the end of the rainy season, and the monzUain in ^orst 
state in which it was possible to cross it, fm: at times it is impossible 
alU^etber. When near tbe top they met a solitary traveller. He 
Was a tall, dafk-complesioned mao, with a brot^rbrimnned Panama 
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up at /e sides, a striped wcx>illen jacket with fringe at 
the bottom, plaid pantaloons, leather spatterdashes, spurs, and 
sword, and was encrusted in mud from head to foot. He was 
mounted on a noble mule With a high^peaked saddle, and the 
butts of a pair of horseman's pistols peeped out 6f the holsters. 
To their surprise he accosted them in English: he had set out 
with muleteers and Indians, but had lost them in some of the 
windings of the woods, and w^as seeking his way alone. His mule 
had thrown him twice, and she was now so frightened that he 
could scarcely urge her along; he hiit^lf was dreadfully ex¬ 
hausted, and asked them for brandy, wine, or anything to revive 
him. Great was their astonishment when he told them that he 
had been two years in Guatimala ' negotiating ’ for a bank-charter, 
that he had got it, and was then on his way to England to sell 
the stock! , ^ 

At Encuratros, on the banks of the Mbtagua river, which ,J^r. 
Stephens speaks of as ‘one of the noblest in Central America, 
surrounded by giant mountains,’ and rolling through them, broad 
and deep, with the force of a mighty torrent, they take up their 
abode for the night in the house of the great man of the 
place:— 

* The don received us with great dignity in a single garment, loose, 
white, and very laconic, not quite reaching his knees. The dress of his 
wife was no less easy; somewhat in the style of the old-fashioned short 
gown and petticoat; only the short gown and whatever else is usually worn 
under it were wanting, and their place supplied by a string of heads, 
with a large cross at the end. A dozen men and half-grown boys, 
naked, except the small covering formed by rolling the trousers up and 
down, were lounging about the house; and women and girls in such 
extremes of undress, tlmt a string of beads seemed quite a covering 
for modesty. The general reception-room contained three beds, made 
of strips of cowhide interlaced. The don pccupied one: he had not 
much undressing to do, but what little he had he did by pulling off his 
shirt. Another bed was at the foot of my hammock. I was daz ing, 
when I opened my eyes, and saw a girl about seventeen sittingwdeway 
upon it, smoking a cigar. She had a piece df striped cotton doth tied 
about her waist, and falling below her knees; the rest of henr dress was 
the same which nature bestows alike upon thn belle nf fashionable Hfe 
and the poorest girl: in otlier words, it was the same as that of the don’s 
wife, with the exceptiop of the string of heads* At first 1 bought it 
was something I had conjured, up in a dream; and as I wakra up 
perhaps 1 raised my head, for she gave a few quick puffs of her cigar, 
drew a cotton sheet over her head and shoulders, and lay down to 

sleep.Several times during the night we were waked by the 

clicking of flint and and saw one of opr neighbours lighting a 
dgar. At daylight the wife of the don was enjoying her morning sluni'* 
her. While i was dreeing she badie nfe go^ moniing, removed the 

cotton 
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cotton coveEing ficom her shoalders, and arose dressed for the day,^*~ 
vol. i. pp. 56,57. « * ' 

Arrived at Zacapa, Mr. Stephens, in consequence of the 
reports which -reach^ him of the disturbed state of Guatimala, 
determined to postpone his visit to that place,' and in the mean 
time to direct his steps to the ruined city of Cupan, one of the 
principal objects of interest with him. In this as in some other 
parts of the book we cannot forbear smiling at the easy way in 
which our young diplomatist rounds off the corners of his poli¬ 
tical functions to suit his antiquarian propensities. We have not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Stephens was lua able and zealous 
public ser\’ant, but we doubt whether Burleigh, or his royal 
mistress cither,, would have selected a professed antiquary for an 
embassage through a land of ruined cities ; and. certainly were we 
to. ^d a youthful Monkbarns on a messag'h acrisa Salisbury 
Plain, wc should not be surprised to find that he had given his 
horse a very comfortable bait at Stonehenge. We have so 
many proofis of Mr. Stephens’s courage, that his dread of the 
disturbances at Guatimala at this particular moment, and his fly¬ 
ing for security in the direction of his darling ruins, is amusing; 
and we cannot but suspect that had the danger been at Copan,^ 
and the safety at Guatimala, the zealous explorer would have found 
out some excellent reasons for braving it. Certain it is that the* 
path which he selected was not without its dangers. At the close 
of their second day’s journey from Zacapa, during which they liad 
seen seven gigantic churches in ruins, ‘ the colossal grandeur and 
costliness of which were startling in a region of desolation,’ they 
entered Comotan, which was the very picture of a deserted vil¬ 
lage : not a human being was to be seen; and the door of the 
cabildo was barricadoed to prevent the entrance of straggling 
cattle. Having tom it open and taken posse.ssion, they sent their 
servant on a foraging expedition. In half an hour he returned 
with'Oiie egg: but he had roused the village; and the alcalde, an 
Indian with a silver-headed cane, and seven alguazils with long 
thin wands of office, came down to interrogate them. Mr. Stephens 
showed them his passport: they could not read it, but examined 
the seal, and left them, after having returned the answer—which 
afterwards became but too familiar—‘no hay’ (there is none)—to 
the demand for eggs, fowls, and milk. 

The alcalde, however, sent tlujm a jar of water; and they had 
concluded their supper of bread and chocolate, and were getting 
into their hammocks, when the door was suddenly burst open, 
and twenty-five or thirty men rushed in, the alcalde, alguazils, 
sbidters., lodi^, and mestitzoes, ragged and f^ocious-looking 

fellows. 
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nmcd with staves of office, swords, clubs, %iaskets, and 
rdi^h'etes, and carrying blanng pine-sticks. At their head was 
an insolent young man, one of Carrera^s captains, who denied the 
validity of the passport, which neither he nor the alcalde could 
read ; threatened their lives, and peremptorily insisted upon de¬ 
taining them prisoners instil orders could be received from Chi- 
quiinula. The high tone assumed by Mr. Stephens, and the cool 
courage with which he supported it, carried them through this 
danger, the full extent of which they were not aware of at the 
time, having no idea of the lawless state of the country, and the 
sanguinary character of the people. The officer required him to 
give up the passpont; this he refused to do, but said he would go 
ivitli it hiaiself,^under a guard of soldiers, to Chiquimula. I'he 
offer was refused, and in spite of a learned exposilion of the law 
of nations, t|ic rights of ambassadors, and the terrors of t^^- 
vcrnincnt ^ del Norte,’ from Mr. Catherifood, things werelm^U’ 

{ joint of coming to a bloody termination, tfor Mr. Stephens hnd 
lis party were well armed and resolute, when fortunately a person 
of a liettcr class entered the hut, and asked to see ihe passport. 
Mr. Stephens would not trust it out of his hands, but held it up 
^jefore a blaxing pine-stipk, while the man read it aloud. This 
somewhat stilled the storm; but they were told that they must 
remain in custody. Mr. Stephens demanded a courier to carry 
a letter to General Cascara, After some hesitation this was 


granted. A note was written and signed by Mr. Catherwood, as 
secretary to the embassy ; and having no official signet, he sealed 
it, unobserved by any one, with a new American half-dollar, and 
with diplomatic dignity handed it to the alcalde. * llio eagle 
sjjread its wings, and the stars glittered in the torch-light, and all 
gathered round to examine it.* At length they departed, leaving 
a dozen ill-looking ruffians as a guard over them. 

The * big sraP appears to have settled the business; fdr in thfe 
middle of tlie night the whole of the ruffianly band a|;^in broke 
in upon Ujyem with the drunken alcalde at their head. TfieHirst 
impression of. the travellers was that they had come to take the 
passport by force; but, to their surprise,i alcalde handed the 
letter back to Mr. Stephens, saying that there was no need to send' 
it, and that they Vjfere at liberty to proceed on their journey. 
<Our indignation,* says MrT Stephens, 'was now not the less 
strong beiraiise we eoi^dered ourselves safe in pouring it out 
We insisted that the Viiatter should not end here, and that the 
letter ^ould go to the gcheral. The ^calde objected: we 
threatened him with the confluences ; and at length he thrust it 
the hands of aim Indian, and be^at bini out of doors with his 
and in a few minuN^ the guard was withdrawn.’ 

, Exaggerated 
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Kxaggemlm accounts of tbe fracas soon spread through (be 
country; and wherever Mr* Stephens went, this arrest and the 
indignity offered to the government of the United States were the 
theme of conversation. 

' The whole of the journey to Copan is full of interest arid 
adventure, and so vividly told, that it is not without an effort that 
we forbear to extract it. We will resist, also, giving the lively 
details of the feud between the travellers and a certain Don 
Gregorio, the great man of the village, very rich, very tyrannical, 
and very churlish; and* will at once introduce oiir readers to the 
ruins. There was only one man in the place who knew anj^hing 
about the ^ idols,* but he w'as absent in atts^dance on a grand 
cock-fight; and it was not until a late hour the next morning 
that they were fnabled to visit them:— 

dismounted, and tying our mules to trees near hv, entered the 
Woi^, Jose, the guide, Clearing a path before us with a machete. 
So6h we came to the bailk of a river, and saw directly opposite a stone 
wall, perhaps a hundred feet high, with furze gwowing out of the top, 
running iiortk and south along the river, in some places fallen, but 
in others entire. It had more tlie character of a structure than any we 
had ever seen, ascribed to the aborigines of America, and formed part 
of tiie wall of Coi)aii, an ancient city, on whose history books throw •' 
hut little light. .. . 

* Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, lays it down ns “ a certain 
principle, that America was not peopled by any nation of the ancient 
continent which had made considerable progress in civilization.**,, 
... At that time, distrust was perhaps the safer side for the historian ; 
hut since Dr. Robertson wrote, a new flood of light has poured upon 
the world, and the field of American antiquities has been opened. . . . 
The first new light thrown upon this subject as regards Mexico was by 
the great Humboldt, who visited that country at a tinte when, by the 
jealous policy of the government, it was almost as much closed against 
strangers' as China is now. No man could have belter deserved sucK 
fortune.' At that time the monuments of the country were tiot a leading 
object .of research; but Humboldt collected from various sources in¬ 
formation and drawings, particularly of Mytla, or the Vale of the Dead; 
Xoxichalco, a mountain hewed down and terraced, and called “the Hill 
of Flowers;” and the great pyramid or tcinpte of Cholula he visited 
himself. Unfortunately, of the great cities beyond the vale of Mexico, 
buried in forests, ruined, desolate, and without a name, Humboldt 
never lieard, or, at least, he never visited them, it is but lately that 
accounts of their existence reached Europe and onr own country. These 
accounts, however vague and unsatisfactory, had roused onr curiosity; 
though I ought perhaps to say that botli Mr. Catherwood and I were 
somewhat sceptical, and when we arrived at Copan, it was with the 
hope, rather than the expectation, of finding wonders. Since the dis¬ 
covery of th^e ruim^ cities the prevailitig theorjf has been, that they 
belox^ed to a tacc long interior to that which inhabited the country at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Opposite the wall the river was not 

fordable: 
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Ic: we returned to our mules, mounted, and rode to another part 
hank, a short distance aHove. The stream was wide, and in some 
places deep, rapid, and with a broken and stony bottom. Fording it, 
wc rode along the bank by a footpath encumbered with undergrowth, 
which Jos^ opened by cutting away the branches, until we came to the 
foot of the wall, where we again dismounted and tied our mules. 

* The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion. We ascended by large stone steps, in some places perfect, and ip 
others thrown down by trees wliich had grown up between ^n.cre- 
Tices, and reached a terrace, the form of which it was impossible to make 
out, from the density of the forest in which it was enveloped. Our guide 
cleared a way with nis machete (choppiug-knife), and we passed, as it 
lay half buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone elaborately sculp¬ 
tured, and c^me to the angle of a structure with steps on the sides, in form 
and appearance, so far as the trees would enable us tj^ipiakc it out, like 
the sides of a pyramid. Diverging from the base, 'and worldrig our 
way through the thick woods, we came upon a fiquare stone eolumi^plilniillr' 
fourteen feet high and three feet on each side, sculptured io very bold re¬ 
lief, aud on all four of the sides from ibc base to the top. The front 
was the figure of a man curiously and richly dressed, and^the face, evi¬ 
dently a portrait, solemn, stern, aud well fitted to excite terror. The 
back was of a difi'erent design, unlike anything we had ever seen before, 
and the sides were covered with hieroglyphics. This our guide called 
an “ Idol and before it, at a distance of three feet, w'us a large block 
of atone, also sculptured with figures and emblematical devices, which 
he called an altar. The sight of this mouumenl put at rest at once and 
for ever, in our minds, all uncertainty in regard to the character of 
American antiquities, and gave us the assurance that the objects we 
were,in seai'ch of w'cre interesting, not only as the remains of an un¬ 
known people, hut as works of art, proving, like newly-discovered his¬ 
torical records, that the people who once occupied the Continent of 
America were not savages. 

* With an interest perhaps stronger than we had ever felt in wan¬ 
dering among the ruins of Egypt, we followed, our mtide, who, some¬ 
times missing his way, with a constant use of his machete con¬ 
ducted us through the thick forest, among half-buried ^agmente, to 
fourteen monuments of the same character and appearance,' some 
with more elegant designs, and some in workmanship, equal to the 
finest monuments of the Egyptians.: one displaced from its pedestal 
by enormous roots i anollier locked in the close embrace of branches 
of trees, and almoi^ lifted out of the earth; another hurled to the 
ground, and bound down by huge ‘"vines and creepers; and one 
standing, with its altar before it, in a grove of trees wliich grew around 
it, seemingly to shade and shroud it as a sacred thxnjg: in the solemn 
stilluess of the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over a fallen 
people. The only sounds that disturbed the quiet of wts buried city 
were the noise of monkeys moving mnong the tops of the trees, and the 
cracking of dry hranches brokeq 1^ their weight. They moved uy^ qur 
fitSkds In long-an4 fadii^proces^ons, forty or fifty st a\dme, some with 
little ones wound in long arms, walking out to the end of b^ghs, 

and 
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nnd bolding on with their hind feet or, a ctirl of the tail, epreng^^a 
branch of the next tree, and, with a noise like a current of wind, pastfed 
on into the depths of the forest. It was the first time we had seen these 
mockeries of humanity j and, with the strange monuments around us, 
they seemed like wandering spirits of the departed race guarding th6 
iiuTJs of their former habitations. 

* We returned to the base of the pyramidal structure, and ascended 
by regular stone steps, in some places forced apart by bushes and sap¬ 
lings, and in others thrown down by the growth of large trees, while 
some remained entire. In parts they were ornamented with sculptured 
figures and rows of death's-heads. (Jlinibing over the ruined top, we 
reached a terrace overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descended by 
stone steps into an area so covered with trees, that at first wc could not 
make out its form, but which, on clearing the way with the machete, we 
ascertained to be'a'tquare, and with steps on all the sides almost as perfect 
as tliose of the Roman amphitheatre. The steps were ornamented with 
and on the sotfth side, about half way u]), forced out of its 
place by roots, was a colassal head, evidently a portrait. We ascended 
these steps, and reached a broaii terrace a hundred feet high, overlooking 
the river, aniLsupported by the wall which we had seen from the oppo¬ 
site bank. The whole terrace was covered with trees, and even at Uiis 
height from the ground were two gigantic Ocihas, or wild cotton-trees of 
India, above twenty feet in circunifcrencc, extending their half-naked 
roots fifty or a hundred feet around, binding down the ruins, and 
shading them with their wide-spreading branches. We sat down on the 
very edge of the wall, and strove in vam to penetrate the mystery by 
which we were surrounded. 

‘ The next morning, before we started, a new party, who had 
been conversing some time with Don Greaorio, stepped forward and 
said that he was the owner of the “Idols,” that no one could 
go on the land without his permission, and handed me bis title- 
papers. This was a new difficulty. I was not disposed to dispute 
ins title, hut read bis papers as attentively as if I meditated an 
action in ejectment; and he seemed relieved when I told him his 
title was good, and that, if not disturbed, I would make him a com¬ 
pliment at parting.Our new acquaintance, Don Josi? Maria 

Asabedo, was about fifty, tall, and well dressed; ^at is, his cotton 
shirt and pantaloons were clean; he was inoffensive, though ignorant; 
and one of the most respectable inhabitants of Copan. . , . Don Josd 
Maria accompanied me to the ruins, where I found Mr. Cather- 
wood with the Indian workmeij. Again we wandered over the whole 
ground m search of some rmoM building in w bich we could take up 
our abode, but there was none. To hong up our hammock under 
the trees was madness ; the branches were still wet, the ground muddy, 
and again there was a prospect of early rain; hut we were deter* 
mined not to go back to Don Gregorio's. Don Maria conducted me 
to a hut at a little distance—the family-mansiOu of another Don, who 
was a white man, about forty, dressed ip a pair of dirty cotton drawers, 
with a nether gmrment hanging (mhdde,*k natt^korchia tied around bis 

^ head, 
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and barefooted; and bytnamo Don Miguel, 1 told him that we 
wished to pass a few days among the ruins, and obtained his permission 
to stop at his hut. ... All day I had been brooding over the title- 
deeds of Pon Jusd Maria, and at night drawing my blanket around me, 
I suggested to Mr. Catherwood “*an operation.” (Hide your heads, ye 
speculators in up-town lots!) To buy Copan! remove the monuments 
of a by-gone people from the desolate region in which tiiey were buried, 
set them up in the “ great commercial emporium,” and found an insti¬ 
tution to DC the nucleus of a great national museum of American 
antiquities! But query. Could the “ idols ” be removed ? They were 
on the banks of a river that emptied into the same ocean by which the 
docks of New York are wnsited, hut there were rapids below; and, in 
answer to my inquiry,' JDon Miguel said these were impassable. Never¬ 
theless, I should have been unworthy of having passed Uirough the times 
“ that tried men’s souls,” if I had not had an alternate; and this was 
to exhibit my sample: to cut one up and remove it in pieces, ani^ make 
casts of tlio others. The casts of the ParthenAn are regarded as p^ioea 
memorials in the British Museum, aud casts of<Copan would be the same 
in New York. 

‘ Trudging once more, next morning, over the district which con¬ 
tained tite principal monuments, wc were startled by the immen¬ 
sity of the work before us, and very soon we concluded that to ex¬ 
plore the whole extent would be impossible. Our guides knew only 
of this district; but having seen columns beyond the village, a league 
distant, we had reason to believe that others were strewed in different 
directions, completely buried in the woods, aud entirely unknown. The 
woods were so dense that it was almost hopeless to think of penetrating 
them. The only way to make a thorough exploration would be to cut 
down the whole forest and bum the trees. This was incompatible with 
our immediate purposes, might be considered taking liberties, and cotdd 
only he done in the dry season. After deliberation, we resolved first to 
obtain drawings ofj^e sculptured columns. Even in this there was 
great difficulty. Time designs were very complicated, and so different 
from anything Mr. tJatherwood had ever seen hqfore as to he perfectly 
unintelligible. The cutting was in ve^ high relief, and’'required a 
strong body of light to bring up tlie figures; and the foliage .was so 
thick, and the shade so deep, that drawing impossible.' 

’‘After much consultation, we selected ofie the “idols/* and de¬ 
termined cut down the trees around It, rntd thus hty it op^ to 
the rays of the sun; Here agido was difficulty. There was no axe; 
and the only instnuneitt whi^ the IndiBani possessed was the ma¬ 
chete, which varies in - form in di^xent. iseetious of the country; 
wielded with one hand, it was itseful in clearing away shntbs and 
branches, but dmost harmleas upon lame trees; ai>d the Indians, as in 
the days whda^'ihe Spaniards dispoverea them, applied to work without 
ardour, carried it on with little a^yil^, and, like children, were easily 
diverted from it. OiiC lWked into a'tree, and, when tired, which hap-r 
pened very soon, sat down to' rlitj anoUier relieved him. While 
one worked there were elwayej several looking on. I remembered the 

ring 
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rini; of the woodman’s axe in the forept at home, and wished a 
few long*sided Green Mountain boys. But we had been buffeted into 
patience, and watched the Indians v^hile they hacked with their maehetes, 
and even wondered that they succeeded so well. At length the trees 
were felled and dragged aside, a space cleared around the ba^e, Mr. 
Catherwood’s frame set up, and he set to work. ... It is inipossible 
to describe the interest with which 1 explored these ruins. I'he ground 
was entirely new ; there were no guide-books or guides; the whole was 
a virgin soil. We could not see ten yards before us, and never knew 
what we should stumble upon next. At one time we stopped to cut 
away branches and vines which concealed the face of a monument, and 
then to dig around and bring to light u fragment, a seulptuied corner of 
which protruded from the earth. I leaned over with breathless anxiety 
while the Indians worked, and an eye, an ear, a foot, or a hand was 
disentombed; oild when the machete rang against the chiselled stone, 
1 pushed the Indians away, and cleared out the loose earth with my 
hgpds. The beauty ui th« sculpture, the solemn stillness of the woods, 
disturbed only by the {■arambhng of monkeys and the chattering of 
jiarrots, the desolation of the city, and the mjstery that hung over it, 
all created ai 4 interest higher, if possiidc, than I had ever felt among 
the mills of the Old World. After several hours’ absence I returned to 
Mr. Catherwuud, and reported upwards of fifty objects to be copied. 
1 found him nut so well jileased us I expected with luy report, He was 
standing with his feet in the mud, and was drawing with his gloves on, 
to protect his hands irum the inuschitoes. As we feared, the designs 
were so intricate and complicated, the subjects so entirety new and un¬ 
intelligible, that he had great difficulty in drawing. He had made 
several attempts, both with the camera lucida and without, but failed to 
satisfy himself, or even me, who was less severe in criticism. The 

idol ” seemed to defy his art; two monkeys on a tree on one side 
appeared to be laughing at him, and 1 fell discouraged and despondent. 
—vol. i. ^p. 95-120. 

l>espite the iliffii ulties which obstructed their labours, the two 
antiquaries continued tbeir operations. Mr. Catberwood, thanks 
to a piece of^oiled canvass and,a pair of waterproof boots, ‘ wortli 
their weight in gedd/ established himself in a somewhat less 
perilous studio than at ^rst; and Mr. Stephens’s time was fully 
occupied in selecting ornaments for him to copy and clearing a^y 
the trees around them, in carrying on a defensive war against 
the churlish Don Gregorio qpd a drunken alcalde, and in nego- 
riations with Don Jos4 Maria for the purchase of the city. When 
first Mr. Stephens propounded the question to him, * What will 
yon take for your ruins V the Don's astonishment was unbounded; 
and strong doubts evidently came upon him both os to the sanity 
and solvency of the buyer. However, he^^d he would Qonsnlt 
his wife, and give his answer on tlm morrow;-— 

* The next morning he came, and his eon^iUem was truly pitiable. 

u. He 
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was axixious to coB?ert unproductive property into money, but was 
afraid to do so, and said that 1 was a stranger, and it might bring him 
into difficulty with the government. I again went into proof of cha¬ 
racter, and engaged to save liim harmless. . . Shades of suspicion still 
lingered ; and, as a last resound, 1 opened my trunk, iSind put on a 
diplomatic coat, with a profusion of large ca^e buttons. I had on a 
Panama hat, soaked with rain and spotted with mud, a check shirt, 
white pantaloons, yellow up to the knees with mud, and was about as 
outr^ as the negro king who received a company of British officers, on 
the coast of Africa, in a cocked bat and military coat without any 
mexpressibles; but Don Jos^ Maria could not withstand the buttons on 
my coat; the cloth was the finest he had ever seen ; and Don Miguel 
and his wife were fully convinced that they had in their hut an illustrious 
incognito. The only question was who should 6nd paper on which 
to draw the contract. 1 did not stand upon triflcsy^^ and gave Bon 
Miguel some paper, who took our mutual instructions, and appointed 
the next day for the execution of the deed.^ The reader is perhaps 
curious to know how old cities sell in Central ^^merica. . . I paid &ny 
dollars for Copan,’—vol. i. pp. 127, 128. 

The purchase was, however, for some time delayed in conse¬ 
quence of the sinister machinations of Don Gregorio; and Mr. 
Stephens, disappointed in his ambitious hopes of being Lord of 
Copan and its idols, set himself zealously to work to survey the 
ruined city. From the density of the foliage, the whole region 
being one thick mat of trees, the task was one of difficulty, and 
required three days of unintermitted labour; but the result was 
a very complete plan and a detailed account of the principal 
objects of architectural interest. These are massive walls, ter¬ 
races, ranges of steps, pyramidical structures rising from 30 to 
130 feet in height, quadrangular areas, and portals, all of the 
most massive conn^uction, and many of them painted—me whole 
having the appeqtance of temples. 

Scattered among these riiins, or standing at a little distttnee 
from them, are the sculptured idols with their attendant altars. 
Of these numerous very elabor^ b^ut^ul engravings are 
given^ on attentive examination of wjluch us to think that 

the popular appellation given to imd that they 

were intended as idols for worship, not as shemotiftls of the dead 
—although in several instances the.^aces carved upon them are 
evidently portraits. 

.Viewed with reference to their rank works of sort, wq should 
be inclined to place thsan high in the scale, of architectural 
sculpture. To the elegance and sublimity of the Grecian an# 
Roman schools thc^y tee no pretension wteever, nor have they 
the severe grandemr ffic best specimen# of the Egyptian; but 
they appear to us to W vastly superior to anything which India 
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or China or Japan has ever produced^ Their chief merit lies in 
their general effect. The figures are ill-proportioned ; many of the 
faces ai’e gi-otesque and even hideous, and the subordinate parts 
confused and , overcharged: but—and in this it is that they differ 
from all the barbarous styles of sculpture with which we are 
acquainted—their gen<?ral effect is not only rich and beautiful, 
but dignified and imposing to a degree which we could hardly 
have supposed to be producible from the assembling together so 
many uncouth and incongruous parts. 

Mr, Ste])hens, towards the close of his work, states his reasons 
for doubling the great antiquity which has been assigned to the 
ruins in Central America. He refers them to a period not many 
centuries antecedent to the invasion of the Spaniards; and there 
appears great weight in the arguments which he ad<luces. But 
although this comparative modernness may somewhat detract from 
the mysterious interest \fhich surrounds it. Copan still offers an 
unrivalled field of studf to the antiquary. In ,the rapid progress 
which hieroglyphic science is now making, vve cannot but hope 
that the abundant collection of symbolic writings which its idols 
afford will ere long enable the zealous inquirer to remove the 
veil which at present hangs over the place. 

Ct>pan is on the left bank of the river of the same name, 
which empties itself into the Molagna; the former stream is not 
navigable, even for canoes, except for a short time during the rainy 
season; and there are falls in its course. It is, we presume, from 
these difficulties that Mr. Stephens, although he became lord of 
the manor, could not carry into effect his patriotic scheme of 
floating the idols down to the sea and shipping them off to New 
York, in emulation of the late amiable, accomplished, and most 
unjustly satirized Lord Elgin. 

After spending a few more days among these ruins, our author’s 
cares of offipe bt*gan to ]>ress upon his mind :— 

‘ When we turned off,’ he says, Ho visit these ruins wc did not expect 
to find employment for more than tWb or three days, and I did not con¬ 
sider myself at liberty to remain longer. I apprehended a desj)Qrate 
chase after a govemmenii;' and fearing that among these ruins I idight 
wreck my own political fortunes, and bring reproach upon ray political 
friends, I thought it safer to set qjit in pursuit.’—vol. i. p. 148. 

A council was therefore called at the base of an idol, and it 
was settled that he should immediately proceed to Guatimala, 
and that Mr. Calherwood should remain to complete his draw¬ 
ings—a task which he has most admirably performed, although 
his labours were interrupted hy a severe attssek of fever,* 

“ A journey 

..... .— .. . - ■ I . - ■—--^ 

" * ‘ Our great object,’ says Mr. Stephena, * was to p^cute true copies, adding nothing 
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A journey not of actual,danj^r, but rendered insecure by the 
unsettled state of the country, brings our author at length to 
Guatimala. Here he enters upon, his diplomatic flections, or 
rather makes an unsuccessful attempt to do so; the confusion 
and division of parties, thi? conflicting pretensions of the sepa¬ 
rate states, and the absence of anything-^.approaching to a fixed 
authority being such that, in the end, he wai constrained to 
quit the place and to seek elsewhere—but as it proved with equal 
ill success—that federal government m which alone he was ac¬ 
credited by his own country. He gives a vivid ])icture of the 
state of society and of the anarchy of political parties in Guatimala 
and around it—and what a picture it is! Tumults, seditions, 
conspiracies, domestic wars commenced without cause or object, 
and only ending in one place to be renewed in another; each year, 
almost each month, a new knot of ambitious fools and sctmndrels 
presenting themselves upon the’ stage, each in his turn filling a 
large space in the public eye for a bloody moment, and then 
swept aw4y imo oblivion. The mind recoils with sickening dis¬ 
gust from the details. Were not all lighter feelings subdued by 
the horrors which mark every page in the annals of Central 
America, there would be ample scope for ridicule in contem¬ 
plating the succession of ignorant, remorstdess demagogues, 
scarcely removed from savages, exalting themselves into heroic 
sages and deliverers of their country; playing at freedom like a 
set of mischievous schoolboys, and calling on all the w'orld to ad¬ 
mire their philosophy and self-devotion. 

Although no direct admission of the kind escapes our author, 
we cannot but suspect, from more than one casual expression, 
that his enthusiastic admiration of Republican governments was a 
little disturbed when he found himself surrounded by these clumsy 
‘ imitators. In the preface to this work, which bears date so late 
as May, 1841, he adverts wth much satisfaction to— 

* late intelligence from Central Ainerica, which enables him to express 
the belief that the state of anarchy in which he has represented that 
beautiful country no longer exists; that the dark clouds which hung 
over it have passed away, that civil war has cetoed, and Central America 
may be welcolned back among republics.*— Preface^ pp. iii. iv. 

The hope has, alas! proved fallacious. Still later accounts 
apeak of renewed commotion and bloodshed ; and we predict with 


to produce effect as pictunt. Mr. Catherwood took all the outluKut with the cavaera 
lucida, and divided his paper iuto sections, so aa to preserve tlie utmost accuracy of 
proportion. The ulatea are, in my opinion, os true copies as can be presented, and 
except the stones tbejnsclv^, die reader cannot have mtter materials for speculation 
and study.’—vek 437, 1,38. , \ 

The iuustratinns indeed are admirable; not so the map of tlie route. It u incorrect, 
mC0TD]ilete, and obscure. This sbould be amended in a seeond edition. 
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sorrow, Jt>ut without a grain of cloubt^ that this fair, this magni¬ 
ficent cf>untry is doomed to a long period of tivil war and all its 
attendimt.miseries. Wc predict this from our conviction that its 
population is. vei'y far removed from that state of intelligence and 
advancement wMch aliano can fit a people to receive free institu¬ 
tions with advantage ^ themselves, to adopt them with mode¬ 
ration and wisdom, and .to use without abusing them. Even 
amongst the most philosophic and enlightened peo]>le, dabbling 
in republicanism nas always proved a dangerous amusement. 
When men but just removed from barbarism, and who are de¬ 
graded and oj>pressed by })opish bigotry and superstition in their 
worst and most revolting forms, attempt to do so, the experiment 
is nothing short of madness. 

We will not dwell on those parts of Mr. Stephens’s work 
which are devoted to political events : they are detailed concisely 
and clearly, and with hfs accustomed vigour of description: we 
will also pass over, as fighlly as he himself docs,, all his diplo¬ 
matic doubts, difficulties, and annoyances. The lone in which 
he jests on fiis fruitless search for a government before which 
he could represent his masters, is judiciously adopted, as it dis¬ 
arms the ridicule which might otherwise have attached to his 
official failure; and indeed, as w’e have before remarked, we are 
inclined to believe that as long as volcanic mountains and ruined 
cities were within his reach, his political cares sat very lightly 
upon him. 

In preference to all such matter, we shall take our readers as 
rapidly as we can to the next scene of his antiquarian labours; 
though there are some passages of so much merit, and which 
stand so much in our path, that it is with difficulty we can pass 
them by. His description of lazzoing, of the f6te of La Concep¬ 
tion, and of a novice taking the black veil, are masterly. The 
latter subject is a hackneyed one, but we have never met .with it 
so simply and so effectively given; and we would recommend its 
study to all the novel-writing public as an example how much 
picturesque power is gained by an absence of exaggeration, and 
ambitious labouring after point. 

After remaining a fortnight at Guatimala, Mr. Stephens sets 
out on a short excursion to tl^ shores of the Pacific; and in bis 
route ascends the Volcano de Agua, the height of which is 14,4.'50 
feet above the level of the sea. On his return to the capital he 
was alarmed by the receipt of a letter from Mr. Catherwood, 
^dated from Esquipulas, and informing him that he had been 
robbed by his servant; had been ao ill as to be obliged to leave 
the ruins and to take up his abode at the churlish Don Gregorio’s, 

F 2 who, 
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who, how'ever, had at lihgith. softened fBwn i»^to sojfh'e'Td^fi'^ of 
hospitality, and had treated ^im 9 :ftd'"thai^'bfe''iifrjt^''then on 
his journey to Guatimala. Greatly Mr.. 

Stephens resolved, after a ^y’»* r(5SH tdf sot gietirHi' of his 

sick friend ; but the next ^y hp made hIs. appdlSrance, armed to 
the teeth, but looking pale and thin, and ^u^ in time to partake 
of the Christmas gaieties of Guatimala: " 

On the 5th of January, 1840, our author |et out with the in¬ 
tention of going t<) San Salvador, which was formerly, and still 
claimed tO be, the capital of the confcdera4ion ; or rather to 
Cojutepeque, to which place the seal of goveuninent had lately 
been transferred, on account of the earthquakes at San Salvador. 
The disturbed state of the country, and the jealousies of the con¬ 
tending factions, rendered it advisable that he should go by sea; 
and he therefore a second time proceeded to Tstapa, to which 
place Mr. Catherwood accompanied hinj ; and thence, after suf¬ 
fering sovevelyTrom ague and fever, the effect of the almost pesti¬ 
lential climatei'lic went on to Ztmzonate. There, as he facetiously 
expresses it, ‘ he stumbled upon the government he was iu chase 
of in the person of Don Diego Vigil, the vice-president of the 
republic,’ The information he received from this gentleman in¬ 
duced him to give up his intention of visiting San Salvador for 
the ])resent, and he determined to proceed by sea to Costa Rica, 
the southernmost division of the confederacy, the state of his 
health rendering a sea voyage desirable ; and thence to return by 
land and explore the line of the projected canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific by the lake of Nicaragua. 

Landing at Caldera, he proceeded in the first instance to San 
Jose, whielr he notices as being the only city which has grown up 
or even improved since the independence of Central America, 
and which has dow superseded Cartago as the capital of the new 
State.. On his route he inspected the works of the ‘ Anglo-Costa- 
Ricfin Rconomical-Mining-Company,’ and its ‘New German ma¬ 
chine for extraicHny gold by the Zillenihal patent-eelf acting-cold 
ainalgomation-pTOcess! The mine, it appears, had been in ope¬ 
ration ifer three years without losing anything, which was con¬ 
sidered doing so well that it was about to he conducted on a 
larger scale. He visited the old capital of Cartago for the ex¬ 
press purpose of ascending the volcano, at the foot of which it 
stands—the especial attraaion being the hope of beholding from 
its summit, at one glance, the tw'o mightiest waters of the 
globe 


‘ The ascent was rough and precipitous; in one place a tornado 
had swept the mountain, and the trees lay across the road so thickly 

as 
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t\ft its'^klrttost littpasaq-ble: we were obliged to dismount, and 

ojiirib'Swr 4 fome sd^,<CFPjep«tmd€r others! Beyond^ this we came into^ 
an open.^egiop* wbe^e^rjjlbtlring but cedar and thorns grew; and here 
I saw wh^ue^ifiw for time in Central America. In that 

wild region Vasa eharih'in^seemg anything that was familiar 
to me at home, al^ I s^nld perhaps h^e become sentimental, but they 
were hard and tastete^st As we rose we entered a region of clouds; 
very soon they ^came 'so thick that we could see nothing ; the tigures 
of our own party were barely distinguishable, and we Tost all hope 
of anv view from tn^e top of the volcano. Grass still grew, and we 
ascended till we reached a belt of barren sand and lava; »and here, to 
our great joy, we .emerged from tlie region of clouds, and saw the top 
of the volcano, without a vapour upon it, seeming to mingle with the 
clear blue sky; and at that early hour the sun was not high enough 

to play upon its top.The crater was about two miles in 

circumference, rent and broken by time, or some great convulsion ; 
the fragments stood high^ bare, and grand as mountains, and within 
were three or four smalliv craters. We ascended on the south side by 
a ridge running east and west till we reached a point, at which 
there was an jmmense gap in the crater impossible tofwo^.tf. The lofty 
point on which we stood was perfectly clear, the atmosphere was of trans¬ 
parent purity, and looking beyond the region of desolation, below ns, at 
a distance of perhaps two thousand feet, the whole country was covered 
with clouds, and the city at the toot of the volcano was invisible. By 
degrees the more distant clouds were lilted, and we saw at the same 
moment the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This was the grand 
spectacle wc had hoped, hut scarcely expected to behold. My com¬ 
panions had ascended the volcano several times; but on account of 
the clouds had only seen the two seas once before. The points at 
which thev were visible were the Gulf of Nicoya and the harbour of San 
Juan, not directly opposite,' hut nearly at right angles to e»ich other, so 
that we saw them wnlhout turning the body. In a r^ht line over the 
tops of the mountaina neither was more than twenty miles distant, and 
from the great height at which we stood they seemed almost at our feet. 
It is the only point in the world which commands a view of the two 
seas.*—vol. i. pp. 364*366. 

Oil the 13th of February, Mr. Stephens, still in bad health, 
sets out from San Jose, on a land journey of twelve hundred miles 
to Guatimala. We must conquer our inclination to fransler to 
our pages many of his ' incidents of travel*—one earthquake scene 
is irresistible—and will condense as well as we can his most in¬ 
teresting details regarding the projected ship-canal to unite tlie 
Atlantic and Pacific. But first the earthquake. Our traveller 
was at the hacienda of Santa Rosa, the guest of Don Juan Jose 
Bonilla:— 

‘ While sitting at the supper-table we heard a noise over our heads, 

which 
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which seemed to me like the opening of the roof. Don Juan threw his 
eyes to the ceiling, and suddenly started from his chair, threw his arms 
around the neck of a servant—a fall from his horse during a popular 
commotion had rendered him lame for life—>and with the fearful words, 
“Trembler! tremblor!’*—(an^rthquake! an earthquake!)—all rushed 
for the doors. I sprang from my chair, made olle bound across the room, 
and cleared the piazza. The earth rolled like the pitclnng of a ship in 
a heavy sea. My stejy was high, my feet barely touched the ground, 
and my arms were thrown up involuntarily to save ,|ny8elf from falling. 
I was the last to start, but once under way, I was the last to stop. Half 
way across the yard I stumbled over a man on his knees, and fell. I 
never felt myself so feeble a thing before. At this moment I heard Don 
Juan calling to me. He was leaning on the shoulder of his servant, 
with his face to the door, crying to me to come out of the house. It was 
pitch dark ; within was the table at w'hich we had sat, with a single 
candle, the light of which extended far enough to show a few of the 
kneeling figures, with their faces to the door^v We looked anxiously in, 
and waited for the shock which shouhl prost!\ate the strong walls and 
lay the roof on the ground. There w'as something awful in our position, 
with our faces td'the door, shunning the place which at pU other times 
offers shelter to man. The shocks were continued perhap.s twm minutes, 
during which time it required an effort to stand firm. The return of the 
earth to steadiness was almost as violent us the shock. We waited a few 
minutes after the last vibration, when Don Juan said it w'as over, and, 
assisted by his servant, entered the house. I had been the last to leave 
it, but I was the lust to return; and my chair lying with its back on the 
floor, gave an intimation of the haste with which 1 had decamped. The 
houses in Costa Rica are the best in the country for resisting these 
shocks, being, like the others, long and low, and built of adobes, or un> 
dried bricks, two feet long and one broad, made of clay mixed with straw 
to give adhesion, and laid when soft, with upright posts between, so that 
they arc dried by the sun into one mass, which moves with the surface 
of the earth.’—vol. i. pp. 382-384. 

Mr. Stephens does not state whether his investigation of the 
projected line of canal was undertaken under the orders of his 
government, or merely from the interest which he as an individual 
took in the subject. We conjecture that the latter was the case; 
and as a,^jpeciinen of amateur survexjmgt the exertions he made, 
and the oifficalties he braved, do his energy and courage great 
honour. After he had been over the ground he met at Grenada 
the engineer who two years before had been employed by the 
government of Central America to make a survey of the canal 
route. This gentleman, a Mr. Bailey, on the half-pay of the 
British navy, had very nearly completed his survey when the 
political disturbances in the country again broke out ^ the States 
declared theij independence of the general government, and dis¬ 
claimed 
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Maimed its debts. Mr» Bailey had bestowed much time and 
labour in the execution of his tasli, aAd had in vain sought for 
remuneration : he had sent his son to make a last appeal to the 
general government; but before the young man reached the 
capital the government itself was e^rcly annihilated, and Mr. 
Bailey had no reward for his service's, except tlie satisfaction of 
having been th^ifirst pioneer in a noble work. He gave the use 
of the whole of his maps and drawings to our author. 

A watiir-coinmurtication between the two oceans has long been 
thought of. Many year^ ago a survey was made under the direc¬ 
tion of the Spanish government; but the documents lay buried in 
the archives of Gualiraala until the emancipation of the colonies, 
when they were published by Mr. Thomson, who visited the 
country under a commission from the British government. In 
1825 the new republic of Central America sent an envt>y to the 
ITnited States, with a j^)pusition that the enterprise should be 
undertaken conjointly, smd the advanUiges resulting from it secured 
to the two nations by a treaty. 'I’he propositibntyras favourably 
received; bflt no government measure resulted frorn it. The 
next year a contract was made between the government of 
Central Aineri(^a and a New York company, lor the construc¬ 
tion of a ship-canal across the isthmus; hut although many 
distinguished men in the United States associated themselve.s 
with the project, it fell to the ground. In 1830 the government 
of Central America made ano^er contract with a company in the 
Netherlands; the King of Holland specially j>atronised the under¬ 
taking, and subscribtMi largely towards it: but this also, in con¬ 
sequence of the political difficulties between Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, was in its turn abandoned. 

In 1835 the senate of the United States passed h resolution, 
requesting the President to ()pcn negotiations with other govern-^ 
ments, for the purpose of protecting such individuals or companies 
as should open a ship communication between the two oceans, 
and of securing to all nations the free and eq^ual use of such 
canal on the payment of reasonable lolls. Upon this a special 
agent was despatched, by General Jackson, with directions, 
first to examine the route by the river San Juan and^the lake 
of Nicaragua, and afterwards the one across the isthmus of 
Panama. This agent only surveyed the latter route, and died on 
his way back to Washington. His Report, although imperfect, 
is important; as it proves that a ship-canal across the isthmus of 
Panama is not practicable; and therefore the attention, which 
was befwe divided between the two lines, is now directed exclu¬ 
sively to the one by the lake of Nicaragua. This lake is ninety- 
five miles in length and thirty in breadth in ite widest part, and is 

navigable 
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navigable for ships of the largest class. It discharges its waters into 
the Atlantic by the river San Juan^ the length of which is seventy- 
nine milesj witli an average fall of about two feet per mile: there 
are no cataracts upon it, but many rapids: it is, however, at all 
times navigable for the piii^tguas—the vessels of the country— 
which draw from three to four feet of water. At its mouth is the 
port of San Juan, which is small, but in other respects unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

The depth of water over the rapids in most places ranges from 
two to four fathoms, .and nowhere is it less than one fathom. 
Some of the obstacles could probably be removed : where that is 
impracticable, a canal might be constructed at the side of the 
river. 

'From the lake of Nicaragua to the harbour of San Juan on 
the Pacific the distance is less than sixteen miles; and this slender 
line of earth is the only important obstJldc which impedes what 
would undoubtedly be the greatest, the most important alteration 
ever effected by^man in the physical arrangements of the globe. 
The proud mountains of Central America here bend themselves 
down—as if to permit and sanction the enterprise—to the trivial 
elevation of 600 feet; and through this hill it is contemplated to 
cut a tunnel of one mile in length, at the height of about seventy- 
two feet above the water of the lake, and 200 feet above the low- 
water level of the Pacific; the distance from the lake to the 
tunnel being about ten miles, an<I from the tunnel to the Pacific 
about four miles; whilst the difference of level could be easily 
overcome by lockage. The only engineering difficulty in the 
execution of the work would be tlxe tunnel; and we must confess 
that the idea pf an cxcavatiim, lofty enough to permit ships of 600 
tons to pass through with their lower masts standing, is to us, even 
in these days, when engineers take all manner of liberties with 
mountains and valleys, somewhat startling: but Mr. Stephens 
speaks of it with perfect coolness. 

The material of the hill, as far as it has been ascertained by 
boring, is a soft and loose stone—a somewhat dangerous material 
through which to cut a hollow cylinder of 100 feet diameter; and 
one which would require, wc conceive, masonry of the most enor¬ 
mous strength throughout its whole length to render it secure, if 
indeed it could ever be rendered secure in a land of perpetual earth¬ 
quakes. The terrific word ^rembhr ’—‘ tremblor ’—terrific even 
when heard in the saloon of a one-storied house, built expressly 
to suit earthquakes, would be vastly more terrific when shouted 
out on the deck of a crowded steamer, over which was impending 
some 200 or 300 feet of rock and masonry. The easiest, safest, 
and best way would be to cut at once a fair slice out of the hill: 

a few 
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a few millions of extra dollars would jpay for the additional exca< 
vation; and ships, with all their masts standing, might then 
proudly traverse the entire line. 

The port of San Juan on the Pacific is represented by our 
author as being the finest he saw on |Jxe shores of that ocean. It 
is not large; but is admirably sheltered, being almost in the form 
of the letter U: its arms, which are high, run nearly north and 
south, and terminate in lofty perpendicular bluffs: the water is 
deep, and vessels of the largest class can ride close under either 
of the bluffs with perfect safety, according to the direction of the 
wind. There appears, however, to be one objection to this har¬ 
bour. During the months from November to May the north 
winds, which sweep over the lake of Nicaragua and pass through 
the gulf of Papajayo, are frequently so violent as to render it 
almost impossible for a vessel to enter the port. The objection is 
certainly an important ^ne; but we conceive that half a dozen 
steam-tugs would go very far to remove it. ^ 

The most' palpable difficulty’ which the ineasurl^ has to contend 
with, in Stephens's opinion, is one to which we attach no 
weight whatever. 

* The harbour,' he says, ‘ was perfectly desolate; for years not a 
vessel had entered it; primeval trees grew around it; for miles there 

was not a habitation.I had been sanguine and almost 

enthusiastic in regard to this gigantic enterprise; hut on the spot the 

scales fell from my eyes.It seemed preposterous to consider 

it the focus of a great commercial enterprise—to imagine that a city was 
to rise out of the forest, the desolate harbour to be filled with ships, and 
become a great portal for the thoroughfare of nations.’—vol. i. p. 400. 

We marvel that so quick and shrewd an American should have 
conjured up this special ground of despondency, whilst many 
more valid ones were at his service. His alarm is, we conceive, 
not one iota better founded than that of a new road projector 
would be, who started back, aghast and horror-stricken, because 
he did not find aboriginal turnpike-gates ready made. Let but 
the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific be rendered prac¬ 
ticable—and towns will start up, as by magic, not only at the 
two terminating ports, but along the whole line. 

Mr, Bailey’s calculation of the cost comes to about 25,000,000 
dollars—which he divides as follows:—For the improvement of 
the river San Juan from the Atlantic to the lake, including a side 
canal at certain points, 1,2000,000; for the canal from the lake 
to the end of the tunnel, 10,000,000; and for the descent to the 
Pacific, 3,000,000. 


Experience 
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Experience has pretty well established that even with the most 
careful and honest eng;ineers‘it is wise to add an odd fifty per cent, 
to their estimates. In this instance^ although we are in ignorance 
of all the details, and even without taking into account the enor* 
inous costliness of a ship-t^ftnel, t>r the probability of the still 
greater costliness of an open cutting of from 200 to 300, and in 
one point of not less than 400 feet perpendicular depth, we should 
deem it prudent to anticipate an'actual expenditure of not less 
than 40,000,000 of dollars. 

If this sum, or any sum at all approximating to it, must be 
expended, no quantity of traffic which could be expected to pass 
along the canahcould ever render the enterprise a pro6table.out¬ 
lay of capital; and with regard to the probable extent of traffic 
which will result from the saving of distance, Mr. Stephens clearly 
proves that the ideas entertained both in America and in Eng¬ 
land arc wild. ^ 

‘ III the documents submitted to Congress it is stated that the trade 
of the United States and of Europe with China, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago would be facilitated and increased by reason 'of shortening 
the distance above 4000 miles; ” and in that usually correct work, the 
Modern Traveller, it is stated that from Europe “ the distance to India and 
Cliina would be shortened more than 10,000 miles!” But by measurement 
on the globe the distance from Europe to India and China will not be 
shorten^ at all. This is so contrary to the general impression that 1 have 
some hesitation in making the assertion ; but it is a point on which the 
reader may satisfy biniself by referring to the globe. The trade of Europe 
with India and Canton, then, will not necessarily pass through this 
channel from any saving of distance; hut, from conversations with 
masters of vessels and other practical men, I am induced to believe that, 
by reason of more favourable latitudes for winds and currents, it will be 
considered preferable to the passage by the Cajie of Good Hope. At all 
events, all the trade of Europe with the western coast of tire Pacific and 
the Polynesian Islands, and all her whale-Bshing—and all tlie trade of 
the United States with the Pacific, without the exception of a single 
vessel—would pass, through it.’—vol. i. pp. 418, 419. 

As a joint-stock company speculation, therefore, it would 
never * pay and we doubt whether any set of individuals will 
now risk their capital to accomplish it. But the work is not one 
that should be entrusted to a set of individuals with a view to their 
own profit, nor even to one nation: the enterprise concerns the 
whole civilized world; and all nations—all maritime and com¬ 
mercial nations most surely—should come forward in friendly 
union to promote it. 

The more obvious and immeiliate benefit would be to the mer¬ 
cantile adventurer; but to our view that would be one only* and 

not 
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not the most important, of the advantages resulting from it. The 
j^reat, the paramount good would he the tide of civilizatioil— 
including in that idea religion and virtue, and immeasurably 
enlarged happiness—which it would spread over the waters of 
the Pacific and the countless islands of Polynesia. We hold 
that every added facility to the intercourse between distant nations, 
everything which brings different races nearer together, must 
tend to moral and social improvement. The projected canal 
would do more to accomplish this good end than any work of the 
kind which the enterprise of man ever yet attempted; and ear¬ 
nestly do we hope that it may be prosecuted under such auspices 
as shall secure its success: earnestly do we hope that England^— 
the nursing mother of all noble enterprises—who has done, and 
is still doing, more for the happiness .and amelioration of the 
human race tlian any other nation of the earth, will not be behind 
hand in lending her po^rful aid. 

Wc admire and applaud the proud and bpld tone in which 
Mr. Stephens urges his countrymen to step forward, and even 
single-handetl to undertake the task ; but we hope to see our own 
auintry enter into a noble rivalry with the States of the Wew 
World in advancing this magnificent work. 

From Nicaragua Mr. Stephens proceeded to Grenada, where 
he would willingly have remained a few days to recruit; but the 
news which reache<l him of the renewal of war obliged him at 
once to set out on his return to Gualimala, whilst the road was 
yet open to hii*i. With this journey the second volume com¬ 
mences, It was one of extreme peril. Civil war was raging 
around him in all its horrors—a war in which the killed only were 
counted—the prisoners never, for the lives of none were spaied. 
During the few hours that he halted at Aguachapa it was cap¬ 
tured by Carrera’s troops, and recaptured by those of Morazan ; 
and he had the difficult task of not compromising himself with 
one party by too close a union with the other. His narrative of 
all the tragic scenes he witnessed, and of his own hair-breadth 
escapes, is full of animation and interest: but we conceive that 
mined cities are worthier subjects with which to occupy our 
pages than the party feuds and patriotic murderings of the vin¬ 
dictive blood-dyed Indian, Carrera, or even of liis comparatively 
polished and temperate rival, Morazan. 

At Guatimala our author is joined by the indefatigable Mr, 
Catherwood, who had passed a month at the Antigua, had visited 
Copan a second time—and also another mysterious city in its 
neighbourhood, the ruins of which arc similar in their general 
character to those at Copan, but its monuments larger, sculptured 

in 
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in lower relief, less rich in design, more faded and worn, and 
probably of a much older *date. Tliey mark the site of a large 
city, but its liistory is entirely unknown, and its very name is lost 
—Quirigua, the appellation now given to it, being merely the 
name of a village in the ncinity. 

Our diplomatial antiquary forthwith opened a negotiation for 
the purchase of the Quirigua idols, with all their accompani¬ 
ments; and already enjoyed in anticipation the glory of trans¬ 
porting this city bodily, and setting it up in New York: but, 
unfortunately, the French Consul-General interposed his advice, 
and talked so eloquently of the several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which his nation had expended on the Luxor obelisk, that 
the owners of the who a month before wt)uld have willingly 
accepted a trifling sum for it and the entire tract of fifty thousand 
acres in the midst of which it stands, became on a sudden so 
extravagant in their demands, that the lijargain went off, and the 
city of Quirigua is still in Central AmeHca. 'J'wo of the most 
important monuments were, however, on their route to the United 
States when Mr. Stephens’s book went to press. 

The state in which he found Guatimala convinced him that 
none of tin; objects of his mission could be promoted by his resi¬ 
dence there. The federal government was entirely broken up, 
and after making a formal report to the authorities at Wasliington 
that ‘ after diligent search no government co\d<l be found,’ he and 
Mr. Catherwood set out for a ride of a thousand miles to Pa- 
leuquc, the grandest and the most abundant in architectural re¬ 
mains of all the ruined cities. 

Fortified with the best security they could have—^viz., a pass¬ 
port from the young Indian chief Carrera, who had learnt to 
write within the last few months, and seemed more proud of the 
accomplishment than of all his victories, they set out on a journey 
of great difficulty and many dangers. In their route they visited 
the ruined cities of Patinamit and Quiche: of the latter, which is 
evidently much less ancient than Coj)an, the most interesting 
part is the place of sacrifice, El Sacrificatorio, a quadrangular stone 
structure, sixty-six feet on each side at the base, and still, although 
much ruined, thirty-three feet in height. This was once crowned 
by an altar on which human victims were unsparingly slaughtered, 
and, the religious ceremony concluded, their bodies carried off to 
be dressed and served np as a feast to the devotees. 

Among many well-sketched portraits which these volumes 
contain, there is none hit off with more febcity than the kind- 
hearted, half-rustic, half-refined padre of Quiche; his unclerical 
dress, his gaiety disposition—ready to enjoy and laugh at 

everv 
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every incidcnt-~his energy in the pursuit of historical inquiry, 
and his transitions from playful mirth to high energy of thought, 
are given with admirable effect. He told the travellers of a 
cave near a neighbouring village, in which there were skulls 
much larger than the natural size, and which were regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the Indians. He himself had 
seen them, and vouched for their gigantic dimensions. Once 
he had placed a piece of money in the mouth of the cave, and 
a year afterwards it was still in the same place, so great was 
the veneration of the natives for the spot. He told them that 
in many respects the Indians still remained an unchanged peo¬ 
ple, cherishing the usnges and customs of their ancestors; that 
although the pomp and show of the Romish ceremonial affected 
their imaginations, in their hearts they were still idolaters, stfll 
had their idols in the mountains and ravines, and still, in silence 
and secrecy, practised ^he rites received from their fathers; and 
that he was unwillingly obliged to wink at all tljiis. 

The good padre’s manner was changed from its gay satire and 
joyous laugH whenever he talked of the Indians, of the insecure 
hold which he had upon them, and of the fearful results which 
would ensue should Carrera cease to support the church. His 
zeal in antiquarian research was as great as that of our travellers. 
He told them of other ruined cities ; of one, in particular, in tlie 
province of Vera Paz as large as Santa Cruz del Quich6, deserted 
and desolate, but almost as perfect as when first abandoned by 
its inhabitants. His first cure had been in its neighbourlumd, 
and he had been accustomed to wander through its silent streets 
and over its gigantic buildings. 

‘ But the padre told us nwre than this; something that increased our 
excitement to the highest pitch. He told us, that at four days’ distance 
on the road to Me-vico, on the other side of the great sierra, was a living 
city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the same 
state as before the discovery of America. He had heard of it many 
years before at the village of Chajul, and was told by the villagers that 
from the topmost ridge of the sierra this city was distinctly visible. He 
was then young, and with much labour climbed to the naked summit of 
the sierra, from which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he 
locked over an immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and saw at a great distance a large city spread over a great 
space, and with turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary 
account of the Indians of Chajul is, that no w'hite man has ever reached 
this city; that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are aware that 
a race of strangers has conquered the whole Country around, and murder 
any white man who attempts to enter their territory. They have no 
coin or other circulating medium; no horses, cattle, mules, or other 
domestic animals except fowls, and the cocks they keep underground to 

prevent 
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prevent their crowing being heard.The old padre, in the 

deep stillness of the dimly-lifted convent, with his long black coat like 
a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an image of the bold and resolute 
priests who accompanied the armies of the conquerors; and as he drew 
a map on the table, and pointed out tlie sierra to the top of which he 
had climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the interest awakened 
in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. One look at that city 
W'as worth ten years of an every-day life. If he is right, a place is left; 
where Indiana and an Indian city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found 
them ; there are living men who can solve the mystery that hangs over the 
ruined cities of America; perhaps who can go to Copan and read the in¬ 
scriptions on its monuments. ... I believe that what the padre told 
us is authentic. That the region referred to does not ackrunvledije the 
government of Guatimata, ha^ never been explored^ and that no white man 
ever pretends to enter it, / am satisfied. From other sources we heard that 
from that sierra a large ruined city was visible, and wc were told of another 
person who had climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on account of the 
dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable, to see am thing. At all 
events, the belief at the village of Chajul is general, and a curiosity is 
roused that burns to be satisfied. We had a craving desire to reach the 
mysterious city. No man, even if willing to peril his life, could under¬ 
take the enterprise with any hope of success, without hovering for one 
or two years on the borders of the country, studying the language and 
character of the adjoining Indians, and making acquaintance with some 
of the natives! Five hundred men could probably march directly to the 
city, and the invasion would be more justifiable than any ever made by 
the Spaniards; but the government is too much occupied with its own 
wars, and the knowledge could not be procured except at the price of 
blood. Two young men of good constitution, and who could afford to 
spare five years, might succeed. . . . As to the dangers, these are al- 
w'ays magnified, and, in general, peril is discovered soon enough for 
escape. lJut in all probability, if any discovery is ever made it will be 
by the padres.*—vol. ii. pp. 195-19*7. 

This is a very striking passage. We choose for the present to 
leave it without comment. 

It was the Holy Week when they reached Quezaltenango, 
which but a few days before had been the scene of as shocking a 
massacre as any which even Central America can record. The 
munieipality of the town had in an evil hour declared in favour 
of Morazan, believing him to have been successful at Guatimala, 
at the very time when he had been defeated. Carrera, indignant 
at this desertion, in cold blood, without the slightest form of trial, 
not even a drum-head court-martial, ordered eighteen members 
of the municipality, men of the highest station and importance in 
the town, to be taken out into the Plaza and shot. The town 
had not yet recovered from the consternation which these atrocious 
murders had occasioned, and every one feared the hoiTors of a 
war of castes. 


After 
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After witnessing the grotesque and absurd ceremonials of 
Good Friday, which are admirably described, the travellers con¬ 
tinued their journey; and every page in which their adventures 
are detailed tempts us to quotation. The party, to which a ram¬ 
bling, adventurous young American, of the name of Pawling, 
had attached himself as a volunteer, at length reached the Rio 
Lagertero, the boundary-line between Guatimala and Mexico ; 
and Mr. S. describes the delight which they all felt at ^ being fairly 
out of Central America, safe from the dangers of revolution, and 
standing on the wild borders <»f Mexico in good health, with 
good appetites, and with something to eat.’ They had a tremen¬ 
dous journey still before them ; but it seemed as nothing. 

On reaching Comitan, however, they were thrown into despair 
by learning that all access to the ruins at Palcnque had been in¬ 
terdicted by the govtJrnment; and that fresh passports were ne¬ 
cessary, and could onl^be obtained at Ciudad Real, three days’ 
journey out of their route. The respect paid jto Mr. Stephens’s 
diplomatic functions removed the latter difficulty, but the former 
was not so Sasily disj>osed of; and, being convinced that if be 
asked for permission to visit the ruins he should be refusM it, he 
very coolly determined to dispense with the ceremony altogether. 
Learning that the ruins were at a distance from an^ habitation, 
and convinced that the government had too much upon their 
hands to spare any soldiers to guard them, he thought that his 
best plan would be quietly to take possession, and run the risk 
of being found out and warned off—as, in all probability, some 
days would elapse before he was dislodged. Accordingly, he 
immediately continued his journey, visiting in his route another 
ruined city at Ocosingo, from which it was asserted that there was 
a communication, by a subterranean passage, with the city of Pa- 
lenque, distant about 150 miles! The road to the latter place 
was a continued succession of mountains, ravines, and table-lands, 
the sides of which were precipices of several thousand feet in 
height; forming, altogether, the most sublime and magnificent 
scenery imaginable: but the passage across it was laborious in 
the extreme. The travellers were told that it was customary for 
those who crossed the mountains to take ‘hammacos ’ or ‘sillas’ 
—the former a cushioned chair between ))oles, borne by four 
Indians, and used only by heavy men and patlres; the latter a 
clumsy arm-chatr, to be carried on the back of an Indian. They 
had a repugnance to either mode of conveyance, and conceived 
that where an Indian could climb with one of them upon his 
back, they could climb alone. At length fatigue and indisposi¬ 
tion compelled Mr. Stephens to submit to the degradation of be¬ 
ing carried on a man’s shoulders :— 


‘ The 
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* The Indian who was to carry me was small, not move than five feet 
seven, very thin, but symmellvically formed. A bark strap was tied to 
the arms of the chair, and, sitting down, he placed his back against the 
back of tlie chair, adjusted the length of the strings, and smootheel the 
bark across his forehead with a little cushion to relieve the pressure.' 
An Indian on each side lifted it up, and the carrier rose on his fbet, stood 
still a moment, threw me up once or twice to adjust me on his shoulders, 
and set off with one man on each side. It was a great relief, but I 
could feel every movement, even to the heaving of his chest. The 
ascent was one of the steepest on the whole road. In a few minutes he 
stopped and sent forth a sound, usual with Indian carriers, between a 
whistle and a blow,’—[Query, blast71 —‘ always painful to my ears, but 
which I never felt so disagreeobly before. My face was turned backward ; 
I could not see where he was going, and not to increase the labour of carry¬ 
ing me, I sat as still as possible; but in a few minutes, looking over my 
shoulder, saw that we were approaching the edge of a precipice more than 
a thousand feet deep. Here I became very anxious to dismount; but I 
could not speak intelligibly, and the Indiansvsould or would not under¬ 
stand my signs. My carrier moved along carefully, with his left foot 
first, feeling that the stone on which he put it down vyas steady and 
secure before he brought up the other, and by degrees, after a particu¬ 
larly careful movement, brought both feet up within half a step of the 
edge of the precipice, stopped, and gave a fearful whistle and blow. 
I rose and fell with every breath, felt his body trembling under me, 
and his knees seemed giving way. The precipice was awful, and the 
slightest irregular movement on my part might bring us both down 
together.*—vol. ii. pp. 274, 275. 

This was thq worst mountain the travellers ever encountered, 
but it w'as the last; and had it not been for the onslaught of 
inoschetoes, the rancho of Nopa at its base would have been a 
delightful resting-place;— 

‘ The dark border of the clearing was lighted up by fireflies of extra¬ 
ordinary size and brilliancy, darting among the trees, not flashing and 
disappearing, but carrying a steady light; and, except that their course 
was serpentine, seeming like shooting stars. In different places there 
were two that remained stationary, emitting a pale but beautiful light, 
and seemed like rival belles holding levees. The fiery orbs darted from 
one to the other; and when one, more daring than the rest, approached 
too near, the coquette withdrew her light, and the flutterer went off. 
One, however, carried all before her, and at one time we counted sevi^ 
hovering around her.*—vol. ii. p. 278. 

He subsequently spieaka of these flying lanternsf as doing them 
good service at 

* At ni^t, in consequaace of the wind, we could not light a candle, 
but the darkness of the palace was lighted up by fireflies, shooting 
through the cottidcxre and stalibnary mi die walls, formiim a beauti¬ 
ful and istriking spectaele: They Are mentioned by thb rarly Spahi- 

V ards. 
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ards, among the wonders of a world where all was new, “ as show¬ 
ing the way to those who travel at night.** The historian describes 
them as ** somewhat smaller than sparrows, having two stars close 
by their eyes, and two more under their wings, which gave so great 

' alight that by it they could spin, weave, write, and paint; and the 
Spaniards went by night to hunt the utios, or little rabbits of that 
country, and a-flshiug, carrying these animals tied to their great 
toes or thumbs. They took them in the night wdth firebrands, because 
they made to the light, and came when called by their name: and they 
are so unwieldy that when they fall they cannot rise again; and the men, 
stroking their faces and hands with a sort of moisture that is in those 
stars, seemed to be a-fire as long as it lasted.** . . . .We caught 
several of these beetles, not, however, by calling them by their names. 
They are more than half an inch long, and have a sharp moveable 
horn on the head; when laid on the back they cannot turn over except 
by pressing this horn against a membrane upon the front. Behind 
the eyes are two round transparent substances, full of luminous matter, 
about as large as the hedfd of a jnn, and underneath is a larger mem¬ 
brane containing the same luminous substance. Fbur of them together 
threw a brilliant light for several yards around; and by the light of 
a single one we read distinctly the finely-printed pages of an A.raerican 
newspaper.*—vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. 

The ruins which were thus illuminated, and at which the party 
at length arrived, are situated at the distance of eight miles from 
the village of Palenque, and are called by its name—the proper 
appellation of the city, and everything connected with its history, 
being totally lost. According to the received account, the exist¬ 
ence of the ruins was not known until the year 1 750, when a 
party of Spaniards, travelling in Mexico, suddenly found them¬ 
selves in the midst of a vast assemblage of ancient stone build¬ 
ings, extending from eighteen to twenty-four miles, and known to 
the Indians by tbe .name of Casas de Piedras. This was the first 
discovery which awakened attention to the existence of ruined 
cities in America; but a period of nearly forty years elapsed be¬ 
fore tbe king of Spain commissioned Captain Antonio del Rio to 
explore them. His report and drawings slept in the archives of 
Guatimala; and a second expedition was sent out by Charles IV., 
in 1805, at the head of which was Captain Dupaix, with a secre¬ 
tary and draughtsman, and a detachment of dragoons. But the 
MS. of Dupaix, and the designs of his draughtsman, Castenada, 
in like manner, were left unattended to in the Cabinet of Natural 
History at Mexico. In 1828 M. Baradere disentombed them, 
and they were at length published in Pans> in 1B34-5. The un¬ 
fortunate Colonel G^indo, one ofihe many victims to civil war,^ 


* Ibis gallant Mid acooinplished officer was murdered by the ludions whilst attempt¬ 
ing to escapeiafter the bahle of Taguzegaipa, in the beginning of the year ISiO. 
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also cncamined the ruins; and his conunnnications to the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Paris ar4 published in Dupaix’s wprk; and, 
subsequently, Mr. Waldeck, with funds prorided by an association 
in Mexico, passed two years among them. His'-werk has been 
announced in Paris, but has not yet appeared. 

Mr. Stephens complains of D^aix, first, as unduly depreciat¬ 
ing the work of his predecessor, Del Rio—an English translation 
of which was published in London in 1822—and secondly, os 
greatly overstating the difficulties which attended his own investi¬ 
gation of the antiquities, and thereby deterring other persons from 
the pursuit. 

Our author’s arrangements for the expedition to Palenque are 
detailed in that lively style which makes his volumes so attrac¬ 
tive. The preparations of live turkeys and fowls, strings of 
eggs, beans, plantains, pork, ami liquid lard were magnificent: 
but, alas, there was one great deficiency m their culinary arrange¬ 
ments ! Tortillas, to be endurable, shoum be eaten the moment 
they are baked; but not one of the fair damsels of the village could 
be induced to pass a night among the ruins. The cow, also, 
which the travellers had bought, was obliged to be kept in her 
old quarters; and the daily supplies of bread and milk depended 
on the punctuality of the alcalde and the trustworthiness of his 
messengers: the result w^as that they generally arrived after 
breakfast. 

* Fording the river, very soon we saw masses of stones, and then a 
round sculptured stone. We spurred up a sharp ascent of fragments, so 
steep that the mules could barely climb it, to a terrace so covered, like 
the whole road, with trees, that it was impossible to make out the 
form. Continuing on this terrace, we stopped at the foot of a second, 
when our Indians cried out ‘*el Palacio!” imd throughk openings in 
the trees we saw the front of a large building ricldy ornamented with 
stuccoed figures on the pilasters, curious and elegant; trees growing 
close against it, and their branches entering the doors; in style and 
effect unique, extraordinary, and mournfully beautiful, We fied our 
mules to the trees, ascended a flight of stone steps forced aport and 
thrown down by trees, and entered the Palace, ranged for a few Wraents 
along the corriaor and into the courtyard, and edter the first gaze of 
eager curiosity was over, went back to the entrance, and, standing in 
the doorway, fired a feu-de-Joie of four rounds each. . . . 

* We had reached the end of our long and toUsspie journey, and the 

first glance indemnified ua for our toil. For the first time we were in a 
building erected hy the aWigiufd inhabitants, standing before the Euro¬ 
peans Imew of the existence cd this continent, and we prepared to take 
up our abode updef its ropfi We aeleoted fiie ^Ut corridor as our 
dwelling, turned turkey and fowls, lo«ose in the (xturtyard, which was 
overgrown wUh we co^ harfdj across it; and fu^ tlMWe 

was no pasture for the mules except the leaves of the treil^ and we 

} could 
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could not turn them loose into the woodi|, we brought them up Uie steps 
through the palace, and turned tliem into the courtyard also. At one 
end of the corridor Juan built a kitchen, which operation consisted in 
laying three stones anglewise, so as to have room for a fire between 
them. Our luggage was stowed away or hung on poles reaching across 
the corridor. Pawling mounted a stone about foiur feet long on stone 
legs for a table, and with the Indians cut a number of poles, which they 
fastened together with bark-strings, and laid them on stones at the head 
and foot for beds. We cut down the branches that entered the palace, 
and some of the trees on the terrace, and from' the floor of the palace 
overlooked the top of an immense forest stretching off to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Indians had superstitious fears about remaining at night 
among the 'ruins, and left us alone, the sole tenants of the palace of 
unknown kings.*—vol. ii. pp. 291', 292. 

Mr. Stephens laughs at the accounts which assert that the 
ruined city is ten times as large as New York, three times as large 
as London, and that ih^covers a space of sixty miles. What its 
real extent may be is, in fact, totally unknown*: the whole country 
around is covered, he says,^ with a dense forest of gigantic trees, 
and with a growth of underwood thicker than any in the wilder¬ 
nesses of his own country: in the absence of guides and cbopping- 
knives he might have gone within 100 feet of any one of the build-* 
ings without discovering it. The edifice in which they took up 
their residence stands on 'an artificial elevation 40 feet high, 310 
long, and 260 deep;—this was formerly faced throughout with 
stone, which has been thrown down by the growth of trees. 

* The Palace stands with its face to the east, and measures 228 feet 
front by 180 feet deep. Its height is not more than 25 feet, and all 
around it had a broad projecting cornice of stone. The front contained 
fourteen diJorways, about 9 feet wide each, and the intervening piers are 
between 6 and 7 feet wide. On the left, eight of the piers have fallen 
down, as has also the corner on the right, and the terrace underneath 
is eumbered with the ruins. But six piers remain entire, and the rest 
of the front is open. ... 

‘ The, building wai constructed of stone, with a mortar of lime and 
sand, ahd'*the whole front was covered with stucco and painted. The 
piers were ornamented with spirited figures in basMelief. On one of 
them the principal personage stands'in an upright position and in profile^ 
exhibiting an extraordinary facial angle of about forty-five degrees. The 
upper part Of the hand seems to have been compressed and lengthened, 
perhaps by the same process employed upon the heads of the Choctaw 
and Flat-head Indians of our own country. The head represents a 
df^rent species from any now existing in that’ region of country; an4 
Opposing the statues to be images of living pCrsons^es, or the creations 
of artists according to their ideas pf i»«rfect figures, they indicate a race 
of yeople now lost and unknown. The head-dress is ewid^tly a plume 
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of feathers. Oyer the shoulders is a short covenng decorated with studs, 
and a breastplate; part of the ornament of the girdle is broken ; the 
tunic is probably a leopard’s skin; and the whole dress no doubt ex¬ 
hibits the costume of this unknown people. He holds in his hand a staff 
or sceptre, and opposite his hands are the marks of three hieroglyphics, 
which have decayed or been broken off. At his feet are two naked 
figures seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants. A fertile ima¬ 
gination might find many explanations for these strange figures, but no 
satisfactory interpretation presents itself to my mind. The hieroglyphics 
doubtless tell its history. The stucco is of admirable consistency, and 
hard as stone. It was painted, and in different places about it we dis¬ 
covered the remains of red, blue, yellow, black, and white. 

‘ The piers which are still standing contained other figures of the 
same general character, but which, unfortunately, are more mutilated: 
those which are fallen were no doubt enriched with the same ornaments. 
Each one had some specific meaning, and the whole probably presented 
some allegory or history; and when entire ^d painted, the effect in 
ascending the terrace must have been imposing and beautiful. 

* The principal doorway is not distinguished by its size or by any 
superior ornament, but is. only indicated by a range of bro&d stone steps 
leading up to it on the terrace. The doorways have no doors, nor are 
there the remains of any. Within, on each side, are three niches in the 
.wall about 8 or 10 inches square, with a cylindrical stone about 
2 inches in diameter fixed upright, by which perhaps a door was secured. 
Along the cornice outside, projecting about a foot beyond the front, 
holes were drilled at intervals through the stone ; and our impression 
w'as, that an immense cotton cloth, running the whole length of the 
building, perhaps painted in a style corresponding with the ornaments, 
was attached to this cornice, and raised and lowered like a curtain, ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of sun and rain. Such a curtain is used now 
in front of the piazzas of some haciendas in Yucatan. 

‘ The tops of the doorways were all broken. They had evidently been 
square, and over every one were large niches in the wq.ll on side, 
in which the lintels had been laid. These lintels had 'uH fallen, and the 
stones above formed broken natural arches.. Underneath were heaps of 
rubbish, but there were no remains of lintels. If they had been single 
slabs of stone, some of them must have been visible and pr^inetit; 
we made up our minds that these lintels w^e of wood ^ aii^ ny what 
We MW afterwards in Yucatan, we were cohftfmed, beyond all doubt, in 
our opinion. 

^ The building has two parallel corridors running lengthwise on all 
four of its sides. The ;ftoois «re of cement, as hm'd as the best seen 
in the remains of Roman Wtha and cisterns. The walls are about Lftfeet 
high, plastered, and on eack side of the principal entrance omamen^ 
with medalliouB, of w|^h the borders only remain. ..... H^e 
builders were evidei^y i^orant of the principles of the afeh, and the 
ceiling was made stones lapping over as they rose, as at Ocosihgb, 
and among ihe Cyclopean imalnsih Gt^^'aiid Italy. . . : 

’ the 
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the centre door of the. , front corridor a range of stone steps 30 feet 
long leads to a rectangular courtyard, 80 feet long by *70 broad* , On 
each side of the steps are grim and gigantic figures, carved on stone in 
basso-relievo, 9 or 10 feet high, and in a position slightly inclined 

backarard from the end of the steps to the floor of the corridor. 

They are adorned with rich head-dresses and necklaces, but their atti¬ 
tude is tlmt of pain and trouble. The design and anatomical pr<^or- 
tions of the figures are faulty, but there is a force of expression about 
them which shows the skill and conceptive power of the artist. . . . 

* On each side of the courtyard the palace was divided into apartments, 
probably for sleeping. On the right the piers have all fallen dq^n. 
On the left they are still standing, and ornamented with stucco figures. 
In the centre apartment, in one of the holes before referred to of the 
arch, are the remains of a wooden pole about a foot long, which once 
stretched across, but the rest had decayed. It was the only piece of 
wood we found at Palenque, and we did not discover this until some 
time after we had made up our minds in regard to the wooden lintels 
over the doors. It was Wiuch worm-eaten, and probably, in a few years, 
not a vestige of it will be left.*—vol. ii. pp. 310-315. 

Numerous engravings of the principal objects of interest are 
given : they are admirably executed, and in a manner which leaves 
no doubt of their perfect accuracy. The style of sculpture ap¬ 
proaches the Egyptian more nearly than at Copan : but at Palenque 
there is a greater excess of ornament, nor is there the same gran¬ 
deur or dignity. The hieroglyphics are as abundant as at Copan 
or Quirigua, and are evidently identical in character. Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, although he conceives that Palenque is less ancient than 
Copan, adduces some reasons for supposing that it must have been 
in ruins before the conquest by Cortez. 

Want of space precludes us from entering further into the 
details" of the astonishing assembly of buildings by which our 
author was surrounded, and which be describes with great clear¬ 
ness and precision; nor must we be tempted to quote his hu¬ 
morous history of their housekeeping misadventures in the pa¬ 
lace. must omit alst^ $udly against our will, the account of 

a deputation of three Padref from Tumbala, who came to Pa¬ 
lenque for the express purpose of inspecting tlie ruins; and 
who, after keeping the village in a state of suspense for three 
days, at length made their triumphal entry, escorted by the prin- 
cipfd inhalntants of all the surrounding villages, and with a train 
of more than a hundred , Indians carrying hammocks, chairs, bag¬ 
gage, and eatables. 

They, and the Cura of Palenque,«their iq^ers, their fcastings, 
and their perpetual games of montiS,* arh admirably described. 
These reverend explorers had screwed up to pass a 

' . ' ' "■ night 
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nig;bt in the ruins; and, under the esoort of'Mr. Stephens^ set out 
with a train of fifty or sixty Indians, laden with all ^manner of 
niceties and comforts; and, more highly favoured than our tra¬ 
vellers, five fair tortilla-makers accompanied them. A very brief 
examination of the ruins sufiiced the reverend deputation. One 
particular basso-relievo had in its centre something which bore a 
slight resemblance to a cross: at once they jumped to the cmi- 
clusion that the old inhabitants were Christians, fixed the age of 
the buildings in the third century, wound up the day with a com- 
fortoble game of cards, and, well satisfied with their exertions, 
were off the next mewming to report their disemeries. All this is 
touched in a lively but good-humoured tone; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of his work Mr. Stephens bears willing 
testimony to the kindheartedness and friendly dis|K)sition of the 
Padres. Although debased by superstition, and wnlth many of 
the worst features of popery in their full extent, still the reader 
perceives how important are the benefits which the local clergy, 
scattered through the wilds of Central America and Mexico, 
confer, not only on the inhabitants, but upon the stranger and 
the traveller. Wherever a cura’s house was to be found, tliere 
welcome, protection, and kindness were to be found: from themy 
and from them only, were to be obtained any, even the slightest 
glimmerings of information regarding the antiquities and the ob¬ 
jects of interest in the country; and low as the entire region is 
sunk in the scale of civilization, it is abundantly clear that it is 
the diffusion of Christianity, imperfect and vitiated though it be, 
which prevents its descending into absolute barbarism. 

After making some antiquarian purchases at the village, nego¬ 
tiating for more, and rejecting the project of buying the palace 
and repeopling the old city, chiefly on the ground that a stranger 
must marry a daughter of the soil before he can purchase land, 
Mr. Stephens set out on a long journey by sea and land to Uxnud, 
At Merida he found a most influential ^friend in the p^son of 
0011 Simon Peon, the proprietor, ,qf the rmns..|p^ XJxm^, with 
whom he hod formed a casual acquaintance hotePin New 
York. The territorial possessions of this gentleman’s family are 
most princely: their haciendas are scattered throughout the en« 
tire distance between Merida and Uxmal. There is not a single 
stream or spring througboyt the region; and water is, conse¬ 
quently, one of the most valuable possessions in the country. As 
die only supply for ijbe year is obtained during the rainy season, 
from April to October, stone tanks of enormous dimensions are 
constructed and kept up at great expense to contain it at each of 
these country pQlaoet; $ and the Indians, in return for the privilege 
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of usang the water, hfecome bound to the owner by a sort of 
feudal tie. ■ These lordly haciendas *are of stone, magnihcently 
built, and equal in size to Blenheim or Stowe, each having a 
church attached to it. As the travellers were friends of the 
family,, and escorted by a household servant, each of them in 
succession, with its major-domo and army of servants, was placed 
under their control. 

‘ At the moment of quitting one of them, being fatigued with our ride, 
the esdOrting servant suggested to the m^or-domo, “ llamar un cochi ” 
—English call a coach,” which the latter offered to do if we wished 
it. We made a few inquiries, and then said unhesitatingly, Go call a 
coach, and let a coach be called!” The major-domo ascended by a flight 
of stone steps outside to the belfiy of the church, whither we followed him; 
and, taming around with a movement and tone of voice that reminded 
us of a Mussulman in a minaret calling the faithful to prayers, he called 
for a coach. The roof of the church, and of the whole pile of buildings 
connected, was of stone cemented, firm and strong as a pavement. The 
son beat intensely upon it, and for several minutes all was still. At 
length we sjw a single Indian'trotting through the woods toward the 
hacienda, then two together, and in a quarter of an hour there were 
twenty or thirty. These were the horses; the coaches were yet growing 
on the trees. Six Indians were selected for each coach, who, with a few 
minutes’ use of the machete, cut a bundle of poles, which they brought 
up to the corridor to manufacture into coaches. This was doue, first, 
by laying on the ground two poles about as thick as a man’s wrist, teu 
feet long and three feet apart. These were fastened by cross-sticks tied 
with sLrings of unspun hemp, about two feet from each end; grass ham¬ 
mocks were secured between the poles, btxws bent over them and covered 
with light matting, and the coaches were made. Wc placed ourponchas 
at the head for pillows, crawled inside, and lay down. The Indians 
took off little cotton shirts covering the breast, and tied them around' 
their petates as hatbands. Four of them raised up each coaeh, and 
placed the end of thh poles on little cushions on their shoulders. We 
bade farewell to the major-domo and his wife, and, feet first, descended 
the steps and set off on a trot.*—‘VoL ii. pp, 405, 406. 

Arriv^ at Uxmal, Mr. Catherwood resumed his labours, but 
bis health, which had suffered greatly from his exertions at Cbpan 
and Palenqne, entiridy gave way cn the second day; and Mr. 
•Stephens became alarmed far his friend, and resolved at once to 
leave the ruins. The single day, however, had been well em¬ 
ployed :— 

‘ The first object that arrests the eye on emer^ng from the forest is 
^ **Ca8a del Enano,” or House of the Dwairf. It was the first 
building I entered; and from it I counted sixteen devationa, with 
broken walls and moimds of stones, and vast, magnificent edifices, 
which at that distance seemed untouched by time and deling rain, 1 ‘ 
itood in^&e doorway when the sun went dow% throwing from the 
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buildings a prodigious breadth of sbadoWy dtffkemng the terreoes on 
which they stood, and presenting a scene strange enough for a work of 
enchantment. 

‘ The Casa del Buano is 68 feet long. The elevation on which it 
stands is built up solid from the plain, entirely artificiah Its form is 
not pyramidal, but oblong and rouziding, being 240 feet long at the base, 
and 120 broad, and it is protected all around, to the very top, by a wall 
of square stones. Perhaps the high ruined structures at Palenque, which 
we have called pyramidal, and which were so ruined that we could not 
make them out csactly, were originally of the same shape. On the east 
side of the structure is a broad range of stone steps between eight and nine 
inches high, and so steep that great care is necessary in ascending and de¬ 
scending : of these we counted a hundred and one in their places. Nine 
were wanting at the top, and perhaps twenty were covered with rubbish 
at the bottom. At the summit of the steps is a stone platform four feet 
and a half wide, running along the rear of the building. There is no door 
in the centre, but at each end a door opens into an apartment eighteen feet 
long and nine wide, and between the two is a third apartment of the same 
width, and thirty-four feet long. The whole building is of stone; inside, 
the walls are of polished smoothness; outside, up to the height of the door, 
the stones are plain and square; above this line there is a*^rich cornice 
or moulding, and from this to the top of the building all the sides are 
covered with rich and elaborate sculptured ornaments, forming a sort of 
arabesque. The style and character of these ornaments were entirely 
difPerent from those of any we had ever seen before, either in that 
country or any other: they bore no resemblance whatever to these of 
Copan or Palenque, and were quite as unique and peculiar. The de¬ 
signs were strange and incomprehensible, very elaborate, sometimea 
grotesque, but often simple, tasteful, and beautiful. Among the intel¬ 
ligible subjects are squares and diamonds, with busts of human beings, 
heads of leopards, and compositions of leaves and flowers, and the orna¬ 
ments known everywhere as grecques. The ornaments, which succeed 
each other, are all different; the whole form an extraordinary mass of 
richness and complexity, and the effect is both grand and curious. 
And the construction of these ornaments is not less peculiar and striking 
than the general effect. There were no tablets or single stones, each 
representing separately and by itself an entire subject ; but eveiy^^ orna¬ 
ment or combination is made up of separate stones, eaehi^ which 
part of the subject was carved, and which then jet in its place iu- 
the wall. Each stone, by itself, wais an unmeaning fractioml part; bu|, 
placed by the side of others, helped to make,a .whole, which without it 
would be incomplete. -jPerbapip it may, with propriety, be called^ a 
species of sculptured 420-422, 

The Casa del Gobernador is the grandest in position, the most 
stately in arcMtecture and proportion, and the most perfect itt v 
preservation of all the structures remaining at Uxmal- 

^ It stands on tluree! jranges fetraces, the lowest.600 feet Ibdg; tdfd 

the united of thifereeBB feet; the whole Of cutshme. Thephlace 
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itself moiusiires 320 feet, and stands with all its walls erect, and almost 
as perfect as^^wjten deserted by its inhabitants. The whole building is of 
stone, plain up to the moulding that runs along the tops of the doorway, 
and above filled with the same rich, strange, and elaborate sculpture. 
There is no rudeness or barbarity in the design or proportions: on the 
contrary, the whole wears an air of architectural symmetry and grandeur; 
and as the stranger ascends the steps, and casts a bewildered eye along 
its open and desolate doors, it is bard to believe that he sees before him 
the work of a race in whose epitaph, as written by historians, they are 
called ignorant of art, and said to have perished in the rudeness of 
savage life. If it stood at this day on its grand artificial terrace in Hyde 
Park or the Garden of the Tuileries, it would form a new order, 1 do 
not say equalling, but not unworthy to stand side by side with the re> 
mains of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman art.'—vol. ii. pp. 429, 430. 

One of the peculiarities of these ruins was in the lintels of the 
doorways; they had all been of wood, and most of them were 
still in their places. They were heavy beams eight or nine feet 
long; and on one, which had fallen from its place, was a line of 
characters carved or stamped, which, although almost obliterated, 
appeared similar to those of Copan and Palenque. 

‘ There are,’ says Mr. Stephens, * at Uxraal no idols,” as at Copan; 
not a single stuccoed figure or carved tablet, as at Palenque. Except 
this beam of hieroglyphics, though searching earnestly, we did not dis¬ 
cover any one absolute point of resemblance; and the wanton machete 
of an Indian may destroy the only link that can connect them together.* 
—vol. ii. p. 433. 

Having concluded his account of these ruins, the last which he 
exploredj^ Mr. Stephens devotes a separate chapter to the im¬ 
portant questions, ‘ when and by whom were these cities built ? * 
He treats the subject ably; and the result to whifiih he comes is, 
that there are no sufficient grounds for the belief in the great an¬ 
tiquity which has been ascribed to them. On the contrary, he is 
convinced that the whole of the buildings which he examined 
were co^^ructed by the people who occupied the country at the 
time of i^e Spanish conquest, and probably even in the case of 
the oldest of them all, Quirigua, not very many centuries prior to 
that event. He founds this opinion, fiirat, on the appearance of 
the ruins; and secondly, oh historical accounts; and numerous 
passages which he gives from Herrera and Bernal Diaz de Cas¬ 
tillo appear to us completely to establish the fact, that magnificent 
stone buildings-T-palaces and temples—exactly similar to those 
which he has described, were spread over the whole country at 
the time of the conquest. 

In an early part of his work (v^. i, p. 97) the author adverts, 
bub •» our reader has seen, with no severity of Censure, to Dr. 
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Robertson’s erroneous estiitiate of the progress which hsd been 
made in the arts of civilised life b^rtJbe old inhabitaiito^Of America. 

* At that time/ he says, * distrust was perhaps the safer side for 
the historian.’ This excuse is scarcely sufficient. That Dr. 
Robertson was wise to receive with extreme caution the exag¬ 
gerated boastings of the Spanish historians as to their adventures, 
their conquests, and their sqtoils, cannot be doubted; but it does 
seem marvellous to us that he could have studied, as we know he 
did, the contemporary historians, and not have had more correct 
ideas on the subject forced u}i0n him. Diaz de Castillo’s * True 
History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ were it the only book extant 
on the subject, would amply suffice to prove the extent, solidity, 
and magnificence of the buildings. 

* Now it will be recollected,* says Mr. Stephens, ‘ that Bernal Diaz 
wrote to do justice to himself and others of the “true conquerors,” his 
companions in arms, whose fame had been obscured hy other historians, 
not actors and eyewitnesses; all his references to buildings are inci¬ 
dental j he never expected to be cited as authority upon the antiquities 
of the country. The pettiest skirmish with the natives w as nearer his 
heart than all the edifices of lime and stone which he saw and. it is 
precisely on that account that his testimony is the more valuable.*— 
vol. ii. p. 452. 

There is great weight in this argument: the case being one of 
those in which the value of what are termed ' indirect evidences ’ 
becomes so apparent. 

Mr. Stephens d^ptes only a few* pages to his homeward 
journey. He and Mr. Catherwood embarked on board a Spanish 
brig at 'Sisal, with the intention of pfoweeding, in the finst instance, 
to the Havannah; but they were soon becalmed. The sun was 
vlhendurably %>t—the sea of a glassy stillness—provisions and 
water ran short—and the sharks which ^grounded the v^el, and 
which at first they had looked at, aijd aD%kd for, and eaten with 
complacency, became byd^ees vq^y disagreeable compahioilB, so 
much did they ajjpear as if waiting for their prey, sixteen 

days this fearful stillneas Ibnlffimed. The Captajut sal^fiiat the 
vessel was enchanted; arid We sailors, half in eJ^aimed 

tliat it was owing tothejl^retics. At lengtbha breeze sjgang ttp>^ 
but the captain, who had no chronometer on board,' being ton 
noble-minded a Sjmnherd ever to use one; had lost his reckoiiing, 
and believed that he was in thh iUiddle of the Golf stream, at^ 
two or three hundred miles p«st his port. In this state of things 
it was to the tl^tgpeakablo dWght ^ the two travellers that an 
American brig hove in sight,^took them on board, and landed!' 
them safely ait I^ew York on we 5 ISt July, 1840, after an absence 
of ten. xnontbi.' ' ” ■ < 

We 
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We dose this book with regret. From the first page to the 
last, the anhnation, the characteristic* energy, and the buoyant 
spirit of the author remain uncliminishcd. Our extracts might 
have been thrice trebled, and yet left the volumes rich in import¬ 
ant and original matter. The political details, for instance, from 
which we have systematically abstained, would in themselves be 
sufficient to render the work one of high interest afttf permanent 
value. 

We well know the extreme cuticular tenuity which character¬ 
ises our Transatlantic brethren ; and that the occasional freedom 
of our remarks upon their literature, among other subjects, has 
placed us somewhat low in their gootl graces. We are not aware 
of having ever under-rated their merits : but certainly we have 
not been disposed, nor arc we now, to mistake the promise of ex¬ 
cellence which many branches of their literature display, for the 
achieved perfection to which they lay claim; nor, as we conceive, 
%vill their indignant complaints of ill-treatment tend to establish 
that claim. It will bo iiiut'h better sustained by their gilding to 
the public a •few more such \olumes as these. Let our good 
friends of the New World send out half-a-dozcn such travellers 
as Mr. Stephens, and we predict that the records of their wan¬ 
derings, iliscovenes, and adventures will do more to elevate the 
literary character of America than the angrv philippics of all the 
reviews and newspapers throughout the IJ nion, backed though 
ih^ l^e by an entire phalanx of servile eclions in Englawl, 


AnwfWt .—Bioijmphy ntiid Poetical T^emains of Misi 

Margatct Miller Damdson. By Washington Irving. Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1841. I 

A BOP^ twelve years ago we^pwe^our readers an account of 
Lucretia Davidson, an American-girl, whose precocious 
genius and early death excited in us, andr as we afterwards found, 
in the public, a strong and painfni interest. We have now^ to 
show another phenomenon of the same class, and that other is th^ 
sister of the former. We hardly know at first sight whether the 
recurrence in the same ffimily of such a prodigy ought to increase 
or to diminish our wonder; but at all events it is so^cemarkable, and 
the two cases arc so closely connec^d, both m the facts they 
present and the feelings they excite, that some notice of the 
second seems an indispensable j^upplement U« our article on the 

first-—* 
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first—to which we request our readers to there is scarcely 

a line of it which, with the change of 'Margagrei ior Lucretia> 
would not he equally applicable to our present purpose: almost 
the only difference is, that Margai'et died at the sq^e of fifteen 
years and eight months—one year and three months less than 
that of her sister; Lucrctia having been born in September 
1808, and dying in Au^st 1825—Margaret, bc^ii^March 1823, 
died in November 18 ot. The parents of th^'^icnildren and of 
several others, of whom nothing remarkable is told, were Dr. 
Oliver Davidson and Margaret (Miller) his wife, of whom little 
more is related than that they seem to have been in moro straitened 
circumstances * than the dbetorial title would hafra led us to expect. 
We, indeed, wonder and a little complain that Mr. Washington 
Irving, in introducing this second prodigy, did not see that some 
additional curiosity would naturally be excited about the parents 
and the other children—not mere idle gossiping curiosity, but 
a rational desire to trace if possible the seeds of the precocity 
which he considers as so extraordinary—to know whether either 
of the parents had shown any similar dispositions, and, above all, 
whether such a disposition in them might not have tutored the 
infant minds of the girls into premature activity. We are told 
that though Lucretia died when Margaret was only two and a 
half years old, her example —inculcated bj the tender recollection 
and admiration of the rest of the family—had a great influence on 
the younger s^tcr; but, as we stated in the former article, the 
genius of the eldiu^eeiiis, if there j||fe no exaggeratiqnjin the 
statement, to Lave^Sted not mere^S]^n,taq^lmsj|V^ut secretly,'* 
ima fitS^hd^atbe^heaAsd 

batiokr ’ ^ % 

Malytret% m Bbrn* ^te March, 1823, ‘at the family 
residence on Lake Cham^min, in the village of Platts 
says Mr. Irving, meaning, we pr^ume, that she w^ bornln her 

E irents* residence in the village of Plattsburg, on^tlte shores of 
ake Champlain. We notice this phrase in limine^ because we 
r^et to find throughout bis s'hare of the vplume, that'^ style of 
Air. Washington Irving^wlAch we always admit^ and have often 
praised for its cose andT'simplicity, seems to have taken, perhaps 
■ --- .... . — • - >— ' 4 ". 

* The biographtei hint tibat tha einnustaiuMHof the fiimily ware inch that lAisoNtia 
was neceisanly dimted bom bee literary puiaaiU hy housrauld cares. Our repob> 
gUteat) friends on tbe other due of tbe AtmdUo ere very dty of such homely 
.and Mr. Irving does tbt violate the ethereal dignity of poor Mugeret by even eii 
^allusion of that ki4dd|hsit it is doing jsHUstioe to bar fiune to omit so wnwrkable « clog 
Xon her inteUechtal as dbe herself iudmotes, 

^ Oome] and bdhtAd hW 1 imiffdye 

la dotting — 

And I nm with satient ear 
^ 4^1 out wotorM Mm. H - ^ p. 

from 
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from his entourage,* towards mmposity and inflation, of 

which we dare say he i* unconscious, out of which we hope we 
shall be-~>as old and sincere fncnds—excused for apprising him. 
He proceeds in the same tone^— 

* Maigaret evinced fragility of constitution from her very birth. 
Her sister Xiucretia, whose brief poetical career has been so celebrated 
in literary history, was her early and fond attendant, and some of her 
most popular lays were composed with the infant sporting in her arms. 
She used to gaze upon her little sister with intense delight, and^ remark¬ 
ing the uncommon brightness and beauty of her eyes, would exclaim, 
“ She must—she will he a poet !*’ *—12. 

This to OUT taste is somewhat ovcr<fine. We admit that it is 
quite natural that Mr. Irving should feel a warm enthusiasm 
about these interesting young creatures, with whose family he 
uras early acquainted, and one of whom he had himself seen; 
but we think that strangers would be more effectually led to 
partake his sentiments if, in telling a story which in itself borders 
on the marvellous, the biographer had seen the advantage of 
employing a more simple style of narration, as well as of exercis¬ 
ing a more chastened judgment as to the intrinnc value of several 
of these poetical effusions, of which the real value is, we fear, 
wholly ertrinsic. But having ventured on this slight criticism, 
we willingly add a cordial acknowledgment of the kindly spi¬ 
rit and amiable manner in which Mr. Irving has executed the 
double duties of friend and editor. 

In 1833, about a year after Mr. Irring’s return from Europe, 
he was told, while at New Yoik, that Mrs, Davidson was in that 
city, and desitous of consulting him about a new edition of 
Lucretia’s works. He lost no time in waiting on her, and found 
that her appeara^vee corresponded with the interesting idea given 
of her m her daughter's htography—she was feeble and emadated 
—propped by pillows in a sick chair, but ‘ with lingerings of 
grace and beauty in her fornt'* and features, and her eyes still 
beamedjiilh intelligence and sensibility.* Indeed from these and 
other binU scattered through both the biographies, we are in¬ 
clined tp suspect that it was from their mother that these interest¬ 
ing girls'udierited that fragility of constitution and probably that 
excitability of mind which seem to have condemn^ the parent 
to a long life of suffering and* the children to the happier destiny 
of an early grave. % | 

* Min Sedgwick, for instsnre, who hds i«l;etit}y tmbliehed al^loi^phy of the elder 
sister, prefaces a few lines Of litAj doggrel which l.ucreUa had trnUen at school, by 
•a^g that she * does apt insert them sb madi toe thefe. poetical tiSSt as for .the play¬ 
ful spirit whid) beam through thes^ Sad irhieh wsmf hfc<MtMjpi|ms smiUng on o 
eotaraet!' ' 


WhUe 
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While Mr. Irving was conversing with mother on the subject 
of her daughter’s works, h'e observed a little girl, apparently not 
more than eleven years of age, but of striking intellectual beauty, 
moving quietly about her; occasionally arranging a pillow, and at 
the same time listening earnestly to their conversation. This was 
Margaret: on her leaving the room ‘ the motlier spoke of her as 
having evinced the same earl^ poetical talent that had distin¬ 
guished her sister,’ and, as evidence, showed Mr. Irving several 
copies of verses remarkable for such a child. He found also that 
she had ‘ nearly the same moral and physical constitution, and was 
prone to the same feverish excitement of the mind and kindling 
of the imagination which had acted so pow’erfully on the fragile 
frame of her sister Lucretia.’ Mr. Irving cautioned the mother 
against ' fostering tlie poetic vein,’ and advised such studies and 
pursuits as would strengthen her judgment, calm her sensibilities, 
and enlarge her common sense. Mrs. Davidson was fully aware 
of the importance of this advice, but foresaw great difficulty in 
following it, having to contend not only' with the child’s natural 
disposition, but with the additional excitement pnsduced in the 
mind of this sensitive little being by the example of, and an in¬ 
tense enthusiasm about, her departed sister. 

Three years elapsetl before Mr. Irving again saw her—the 
interval had rapidly developed the pow'ers of her mind, and 
heightened the loveliness of her person—but his fears for her 
health were verified—' the soul,’ he emphatM 3 |^lly says, ‘ was 
wearing out the body—the fragile delicacy of her form, the hectic 
bloom of her cheek, the almost unearthly lustre of her eye, con¬ 
vinced him that she was not for this world.* He never saw 
her more—but about three years after that interview a number 
of manuscripts were placed in his hands as all that was left of 
her! These manuscripts were accompanied'jii|>y copious memo¬ 
randa of this interesting creature, furnislied Iby, the mother, and 
which form the groundwork, and indeed much of the super¬ 
structure, of Mr. Irving’s biographical notice. 

The death of jbucretia, which happened, as we stated, 
when Margaret was not quite two years and a half old, made yet 
a great impression on her, whicb showed stself in feelings and 
language of extraordinary precocity. A few months afterMTu- 
eretia's decease—when, of course, Margaret was about three —' 
a visiter to her mother seeing her come into the room with a light 
elastic step, for yvhich she was always remarked, said, ^ That child 
never walks ;*'and then tuimng to her, ' Margaret, where are you 
flying now?’,/To heaven!* she said, pointing up with her 
finger, to meet my Lucretia, when I get my new wings,* 
* Your new wings ?—when will you get them ? ^oa—O -very 
soon—-and then I shall fly! * * She 
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* 3he loveiji, «ay8 her. mother, to sit hour after hour on a cushion at 
my feet, her little arms resting on my lap,'and her full dark eyes resting 
on mine, listening to anecdotes of her sister’s life, and details of the 
events which preceded her death, often exclaiming, while her face 
beamed with mingled emotions, “ Oh, mamma! I will try to fill her 
place— teach me to he like her** * 

Alas! she needed no teaching—she was but too like her—in 
life and in death. Her mother endeavoured to repress the activity 
of her intellect—she was in fact kept back; but before she could 
write, or even read, her language was inspired with what is called 
poetry. She would talk of ‘ bright warm sunshine,’ of cooling 
showers,’ of ‘ the pale cold moon,’ and would note the picturesque 
beauties of nature, and discriminate the passing cilects of the 
weather on the surrounding landscape. 

* A bright starliglit night would seem to awaken a mysterious rapture 
in her infant bosom ; and one of her early expressions in speaking of 
the stars was, “ that they shone like the eyes of angels,** * —p. 15. 

Her mother cannot tell at what age her religious impressions— 
which were 'hll through her life strong and enthusiastic—were 
first Imbibed: they seemed interwoven with her very existence, 
and a sentiment of gratitude and affection towards the Creator 
entered into her earliest emotions of delight at the wonders and 
beauties of creation. 

At six years old she was so far advanced in literature and intel¬ 
ligence as to he the companion of her mother w'hen confined to 
her room by protracted illness. She read not only well, but ele¬ 
gantly—her love of reading amounted to a passion, and her intel¬ 
ligence surpassed belief ; strangers viewed with astonishment a 
child little more than six years old reading with enthusiastic de¬ 
light * Thomson’s Seasons ’—^the ‘ Pleasures of Hope ’—' Cow- 
per’s Task’—the-fviitings of Milton, Byron,* and Scott—and 
marking with taste and discrimination the passages which struck 
her. But the sacred writings were her daily study—not hurried 
over as fi, task, but she would spend an hour or two in comment¬ 
ing with tier mother on the contents of the chapter she had read. 

All this at the age of * liUle more than nix* or even if it were 
senmt is certainly surprising; but when'we recollect that it is 
vouched, as for as we sec, only by maternal enthusiasm, it creates no 
very serious wonder, and w® must look further far the proof of those 

—.V-- ; 

♦ pious thirfd* were in no danget from Byron. Irticretia wrote a 

abort copy of vewes aft,'him, dberiminating with mud» severity between his poetical 
beauties and hta moral blemish^ tVe do not recollect that Margaret tdludea directly 
tp Byron, but some lines on Cowpcf (p. 277), as good perhaps as any slxe wrote, eatwess 
bet admiration of the Christian pdet in a tone tbttt soiBclently indiwtes whet her fedings 
most kws been tow(u^ the opposite lohool. 


powers 
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powers which Mr. Irving seems to consider as almost preternatural. 
This must be sought in the literts which she has left be¬ 

hind, and which must be admitted os incontrovertible evidence of 
whatever genius they may show, for there can be np suspicion 
that they have been touched by any hand with a view to improving 
them—~the character of the verses themselves, and, still more, the 
character of all the parties, negative the possibility of any such 
practices. 

But though we appeal to the child’s poetical remains as the 
only tangible and entirely trustworthy evidence of her poetical 
genius, we do not mean to say thlit her genius may not Itavp. been 
vastly superior to the intrinsic merit of the verses. -Verses very 
moderate in themselves may be, according to the circumstances 
under which they are produced, strong indications of genius, as 
witness the early poetry of Milton, and all we have of Chatterton 
and Kirke White. We, in our former article, endeavoured to 
establish this thstinction, and while we confessed that Lucretia’s 
prdiductions were but ' immature buds and blossoms shaken from 
the tree, and green fruit,’ we acknowledged them as fair promise 
of future excellence; and we muy say pretty nearly the same for 
tliosc of Margaret—rthey are in themselves of little abstract merit 
—^the curiosity is the early age at which they were written, and 
the tone of mind that inspired them. If a young perspn were, to 
compose a piece of merely manual mechanism—a watch for in¬ 
stance—which, however rudely finished and v^^rthless in itself, 
had got the appearance and performed in any de^ee the functions 
of the perfect instrument—we should wonder at the imitative 
genius without any reference to the intrinsic value of the imita¬ 
tion : so it is with this youthful poetry—it is worth little—perhaps 
we might .say nothing, except as an example of the mechanical 
precocity of the human mind. It is rather |^,-fact in physiology 
than a contribution to literature. But in this view it is peculiarly 
important that we should be ass^ed of the mmute exactitude of 
the factf —of die precise age—of Ae very wordk 

The first verses we have of Margaret’s were made this 

time that is, we presume, wh^ she had read all those poets. 
Standing by her mother at a window which looked on a lovely 
landscape, she exclaimed,— ^ 

* See tliose lofiy^ those grpd trees, 

Their high tops wavliig in the breeze; 

They cast their shadows on the ground. 

And spread their fragrwce all around.* 

* Her mother, who had several times been before struck Iw little rhym¬ 
ing^ ejaculations of the,kind, uow handed h^.writing implements, .end 
desjrM her to write down whet she had juet uttered. She seemed sur¬ 
prised 
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prised at the request, but eomplied, writing it down, however, aj if it kacl 
been prose^ without arranging it in a or commencing the lines 

with capitalsi not seeming aware iked she had rhymed.' —p. 17. 

Now this sectns to Its nearly inereclible—not that the child 
should have composed these very childish rhymes—but that she, 
having- read the blank verse of Milton, 'I'liomson, Cowper# and 
the rhyme of Scott, Campbell, Byron, sliould not have known that 
she had rhymed, nor should have been able to divide her effu¬ 
sions into couplets, or even into tines, is incomprehensible. It will 
be recollected that something qf the same kind was told of Lu- 
cretia—that as early as four yeah old, and before she could write, 
she contrived to cover, witli a' kind of hiertiglyphics, a quantity 
of writing paper, so large that its disappearance surprised her 
parents, from wlnun she carefully concealed th'b use she made of 
it. These stores of paper were at length accidentally discovered 
by her mother’s searching for something in a dark and unfre¬ 
quented closet, where she h>und a number of Hide books filled 
with rode drawings and apparently illegibio characters, which, on 
closer inspettion, were found to consist of the printed alphabet; 
some of the letters formed backwards, some sideways; and there 
being no spaces between the words. I'hese writings being with 
difficulty deciphered, were found to consist of regular verses. She 
was much distressed at this discovery of her treasures; and as soon 
as she got them into her possession she took the first o])portunity 
of secretly burning them. {Quarterly Review, vol. xli. p. 290.) 
We then observed that reports of tliis kind arc to be received with 
some distrust; and certainly the story is in all its parts sufficiently 
wonderful. That t^e family residence of people in ‘ straitened 
circumstances'—(very strtiitcned, as we shall see presently)-— 
should be so large that paper could be abstracted in quantities to 
excite curiosity, ttftd yet so secretly as to baflle discovery,—and 
then in some secluded place covered secretly with writing by a 
child of four or five years old,—and then again concealed in a 
dark closet, a different retreat, therefore, from that in which 
the phild wrote them;—that they weie then accidentally dis- 
cqwered by a mother who had all this while been blind to all 
the occurrences which must have been for months in progress 
in different parts of the house; and, finally, that all these Curious 
papers, so precious to a parent’s pride, should have been secretly 
burned*—not one presemd—all these circumstances, we say, 
\fOuid have justified more distrust than we' y^tured to ex¬ 
press. But the sUiry told of Margaret, though ho^ so com¬ 
plicated, appears to us still less credible; suid with' all our 
respect for Mrs. Davidson, we cannot but repeat b#r former 
VOL. lxix. no. cxxitvn. n " opinion— 
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opinion—that recollections of this kind are to be received with 
some allowance. Mr. Irvings does not tell us that he had seen 
this remarkable auto^aph^ which, after what had befallen Lucre- 
tia’s early manuscripts, we might expect to have been—as Mr. 
Irving tells us all her mhxetpient scraps were—carefully ^ treasured 
uji vith delight by the mother and if it had been preserved, we 
should equally have expected that he would have published it in 
its original state rather than in the amended form in which he 
has given it. In short, the whole anecdote has thrown a painful 
doubt over our minds, and shaken the confidence and cjonsequent 
interest with v^hich we entered on the perusal of this biography. 
It is, indeed, a slight and in itself trivial circumstance ; but we 
need not say that such slight and trivial circumstances arc the 
best test of truth. We earnestly entreat Mr. Irving, if this scrap 
has been preserved, to give a fac-ximile of it in another edition. 
It will be the most curious, and, we think, important passage 
in his work. 

On another occasion, during a thunder-storm towards sunset, 
Margaret threw herself into her mother’s jums in great agita¬ 
tion—not from fear, but from poetic excitement—and she extem¬ 
porised, with extended arm,— 

‘ The lightning plays along the sky ; 

The thunder rolls and hursts on high ; 

Jehovah’s voice amid the storm 
1 heard. Methinks I see his form, 

As, riding on the clouds of even, 

He spreads his glory o’er the heaven.’ 

‘ This likewise,’ says Mr. Irving, * her mother made her write down 
on the instantbut he does not say whether it was written like 
the other, as prose, and whether the original was among the 
papers delivered to him. From the way in whi^h he has printed it, 
we suppose he has copied it from Mrs. Davidson’s Memoranda. 
AnfJther production—of the same date, we presume, for all this part 
of the work refers to the period between the sixth and seventh years 
of her age—is more valuable, as Mr, Irving observes, not merely 
as a proof of early facility at numbers, but as involving a case of 
conscience creditable to her early powers of self-examination. She 
had been naughty and sullen to her mother, but after an hour or 
two of penance in her own bedroom, she returned, craving for¬ 
giveness in these stanzas 

‘ Forgiven by my Saviour desr* ^ 

For all the wrongs I’ve dulk; 

other wwii could I have here ?—> 

Alas, there yet is one! 


I know 
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I know my God has pardoned me ; 

1 know he loves me Still; 

I wish forgiven 1 may be 
By her I’ve used so ill. 

Good resolutions I have made, 

And thought 1 loved ray Lord ; 

But ah, 1 triisted in myself. 

And broke mv foolish word. 

. # ' 

But give me strength,; O Lord, to trust 
, For help alone in Thee ; 

Thou knowest my inmost feelings best: 

O teach me to obey !’ 

This, though far from being is as good as the general 

run of Dr. Watts’s songs, and certainly, under all the circum¬ 
stances, a reuiarkablo production. Her seJf-examination was, 
however, not a mere poetical exercise. On her death her 
mother found a series of memoranda of self-examination, from a 
very early period of her life until within a few days of its close. 
‘They are,* says Mr. Irving, ^ some of the most interesting relics 
she has left; but they are of too saered a nature to meet the 
public eye’ (p. 151). 

We arc not surprised at hearing that she took little pleasure or 
share in the airaraon amusements of children. Hers were all 
intellectual. If she chanced to I>lay with a doll or a kitten, it 
was only to create them into historic or dramatic pcrs(>nage.s, and 
to carry on with them imaginary dialogues, ‘ always ingenious, 
and sometimes even brilliant.’ The fondness which all children 
Itave for story-telling she also indulged, but her extemporaneous 
stories w ere of a very superior class,— 

* and in nothing was the precocity of her mental powers more apparent 
than in the discriiutnation and individuality of her fictitious characters 
—llic consistency with which they were sustained—the graphic force 
pf her descriptions—the elevation of her senlimcnts, and the poetic 
beauty of her imagery.’—p. 21. 

So writes, in his own character, Mr.' Irving; but as it docs not 
appear that he himself heard any of those recitations—indeed he 
never saw the child till four or five years after the period now 
referred to—we cannot but think his eulogy somewhat pleonastic, 
and expressed with more confidence than the circumstances seem 
to warrant; and we make this observation the rather because we 
find in a subsequent part of the volume a fragment of a story 
written in poor Margaret’s immature maturity of fifteen^ and 
which has as little literary merit as any flimsy, sentimental 
rhapsody of the Minerva press. One interest it does possess. 
The scene is Isdd in her native visage, on the banks of the 

H 2 ' Saranac, 
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Sarannc, a river which falls into Lake Champlain'; and it opens 
with a dcjscfiption of a cottage anti its inhahitanfS, clearly designed 
for her own * family residence ’ and its inmates—the cottage vor^^ 
Mowly and humble’—the 'grey-headed physician’ who inhabited 
it very poor, and ' far in the decline of life’—>with a beautiful but 
sickly family—‘ Idvejiy plants, fading away one by one from the eyes 
of their idofmng parents’ (p. ISf)). A love-story is of course su¬ 
perinduced on these materials j but it hfl^ily breaks off at the 
end of about thirty pages. The style is so over-flowery, and 
all the rest so Commonplace, that we think it positively inferior 
to what might he expected from almost any girl of fifteen who 
’'conId write at all, and by no means corroborating the lofty pane¬ 
gyric bestowed by Mr. Irving on stories composed eight years 
earlier. 

‘ Between the age of six ^nd seven she entered oiA a general 
course of education,—English grammar, geography^' history, and 
rhetoric (?), under the dirCfction and superintendence of her 
motherbut her constitution had already begun to show symp¬ 
toms of delicacy, which rendered it expedient to check her appli¬ 
cation. 

In 1830, ‘an English gentleman,’ who liftd been strongly in¬ 
terested and affected by the accounts he had read of Lucretia 
Davidson, visited Plattsburg for the purpose of seeing the place 
in which she had'been born and was buried. Finding ^^,jfamily 
still residing there, he waited on Mrs. Davidson, and^of coursffiyas 
surprised and delighted to find in Margaret a living image, a 
duplicate as it were, of her whose celebrity had led bim to 
Plattsburg. 'rhis. gentleman would naturally be kindly re¬ 
ceived by all Lucretia's family; but the sensitive little Margaret 
formed for him an enthusiastic friendship, remarkable in such a 
child. His visit to Plattsburg was short; but be saw her again 
in her first visit to New York, where he took great pleasure in 
accompanying her to all the exhibitions and ^lai^s of intellectual 
ainus^ient of the city, and in marking^llieir ei^ct on her un^ 
hackneyed feelings and intelligent'mindf Once took her to the 
theatre, which she afterwards remeipbered as * a brilliant dream,’ 
and thenceforward her writings ^Frequently took a dramatic turn. 
This gentleman intended to have visited her again at Plattsburg; 
but being called- away to England, he was obliged to lay that design 
aside. This was a great disappointment to Margaret; and though 
he accompanied his farewell, letter with a present of books and 
various tasteful remembrance^ the sight of them only increased 
t^e affliction of this roiuMtic c®ild for the departure of her friend, 
locked them up as lilies, and used to visit them with tears. 

Our readers- will recollect that something of a similar kind 

, happened 
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happened to Luqrefiari—indeed there is, all along, a very 
ordinary twhfiness in the-*two liistories. She also had excited 
the admiration and the active bentifioence of a stranger, and we 
expressed our regret that the name that gentleman was not 
given;* w'e now Equally regret that we arc not to*|d that of Mar¬ 
garet's English friend—for, l>esldes the pleasure of giving, ns we 
before said, ‘ a local^^bitation and a nainp’ to such instances of 
taste arid benevolence, we are glad tt) have as many witnesses as 
possible to the truth of a story which, tliough indubitable in its 
main facts, is liable, from the most 'hmiable causes, to exaggera- , 
tion in its details. 

In her seventh summer her health became visibly delicate, and" 
it was thought advis-able to tahe her to Saratoga Springs, the 
Waters of which seemed to have a beneficial effect. Thence she, 
for the first time, accompanied her partmis to New York, with 
which she was excited and dcliglited. in a very high degree ; and 
on her return home her strength seemed so ‘much increased that 
she resumotl her studies with great assiduity, and enjoyed, with 
intense enthusiasm, the beauties of nature along the banks of her 
native Saranac and the shores of ‘ her oavji beautiful Champlain.’ 

Iler mother, in her Memoranda, gives a striking picture of her 
in one of those enthusiastic moods:—^ 

‘ After an evening’s stroll along the river hank wc seated ourselves by 
a window to observe the effects of the full moon on the waters. A 
holy calm seemed to pervade all nature. With her head resting «m my 
bosom,?, and her eyes fixed on the firmament, she pointed to a particu¬ 
larly bright star, and said— 

* Behold that bright and si)arkling star 
Which setteth [aittetli ?] as a Queen afar; 

Over the blue and spangled heaven 
It sheds its glory in the even : 

„ 6ur Jesus made that sparkling star 
^’hich shines and twinkles from afar; 

Uh! ’twas that bright and glorious gem 
That shone o’er ancient Bethlehem,*—p. 25. 


* We gather frum a note in this volume, and more clearly from Miss .Sedgwick's 
recent Life of Lucretia, tliat this ticnefactor wasytfos* Kent, ICtf /}' wt Mrs. Davidson 
seems rather offended by the statement in Morse's ‘ Biogrftjdiy of buerctia,' that he was 
a stranffer, whose benevolence was attracted by ujete^admiration of her daughter, and 
whose favours tlna-efore she might have bad wane scrt^tlcs aliont accepting. Sl»e, on 
the contrary, says that he was an old acqu#:»tence, ami she tUniinishes somewhat 
the extent of the obligation conferred, though Uhis excellent'r|au continued,’she adds, 

* a pure and <ti8inteit*»t«d friend to the day of his death.’ Margatiet used to call him 

* Uncle Kent.’—p. 48. 

If 
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, Jf by chance any of our readers recollect the verses of Lucretia 
quoted in our former article, 

* Thou brightly^littering star of ei>€n, 

/ Th&u yem upon the brow of heaven^ 

they will see that Margaret’s first stanza is but a feeble reminis¬ 
cence of her sister. I n truth, except as the extemporaneous burst 
of a child of seven ybars old, the linos *are nothing; but the 
sudden turn and pious applicatieii of the last, couplet redeem the 
whole, and give it, we think, a superiority to Lucretia’s more 
matured and polished composition. And what a picture the whole 
Innecdote is!—the glowing landscape—the mothei’—the child— 
the uplifted eye and finger—and, above all, the face of the 
little angelic being, inspired by the star with the sudden recol¬ 
lection of BeilUehertt I 

In the autumn of 1830 the health of the child began to fail 
again, as did also tl)at of the hiotber—who seems indeed never to 
have been well; and it w’as thought prude.nl to spend the winter 
with a married daughter, Mrs. Towushend,* who was settled in 
Canada. 

We arc startled at hearing of invalids, already living in a more 
southern latitude than Turin or Venice, removing, for the sake 
of a milder climate, to a Canadian winter. The reason given 
is, that the winds of Lake Champlain were too chilly for weak 
lungs, and that Mrs. T’ownshend’s residence, though in the 
same latitude as Plattsburg, was an inland situation! (p. 25.) 
'J'he Canadian climate, however, did Mrs. Datidson no good, 
who continued a helpless invalid, confined to her bed, for eigh¬ 
teen months, during which time little Margaret was her constant 
companion and attendant. Rut Canada seemed to agree with 
the child, till in January, 1833,—the ninth year of her age 
not yet expired,—she had a severe attack of scarlet fever, and 
on her slow’ recovery it was tlunight advisable, for the sake of 
both mother and child, to remove them to New^York. There 
llphe met relatives and young companions, with' whose amuse¬ 
ments she. mingled, but generalty to give them an intellectual 
Schrection. Amongsl oth^ proposed to get up a play, 

which she was to wrilf—in wm^ she w'as to act, and for which 
she was to make all the arrangements—although she had never 
been in a playhouse but the one evening before mentioned: the 
lightest* part of her task, she thought, was the composition of the 

* Tfaiiiliuiy Mr. Irviugidways desigiiltes as Mrs. T —-. But what iK>s3ible reason 
hm there be for ptizding^ distemt readers with inilia/t, when the name must be as wells 
kooira in New York as Braadu ^^—and when the mention of the person is not merely 
hioifeasire, but complimentary t 

tragedy. 
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tragody^ whidi, she saidj would be ready long before^e dresses 
—and it was, in fact, written in two da}S. 

* This little drarai^’ says Mr. Irving,* lies before [we know not wh/ 
Mr. Irving thus assumes the style of munarchs and reviewers], a curi¬ 
ous specimen of the prompt talents of this most ingenious child, and by 
no means more incongruous in its incidents than many current dramas 
by veteraicand experienced pluywrighis.’—p. 32. < 

We however inpst aay^^hat, from the summary ^if ike plot which 
he gives us, it seems to hiive boon silly enough, and very little above 
the years of f!ie young authoress. Her visit to New York, however, 
produced something better. I’lieir siipiurn there was protracted 
till the hea^hecame ojiprcsshe, and she expressed her yoarnitigs 
for the banks <il’ tlie Sarunar in the following pretty lin^ :— 

* I w'ould fly from the city, would fly from its care. 

To my oWn nativ e pliints and my flow’rets so fair! 

To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 

Which rcllecls the pale moon Upilks bosom of light. 

AgaJh would I view the old mansion so dfar, 

Whevc I sported a l.ahc without sorrow or feur. 

I would leave this gicat city, so brilliant and gay, 

For a peep at my lumo on tliis pure summer-day. 

Iliave friends whom I love, and w'ould leave with regret, 

But the love of my home, Oh 'tis IcmhTcr yet! 

Theic a sister rejioses, unconscious, in death— 

’T was there she first drew, and there yielded her breath; 

A father I love is away fiom me now— 

‘ Oh could 1 hut print a sweet kiss on his brow, 

Or smooth the gray locks to my fond heart so dear, 

How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear! 

Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 

But my own darling i/owe, it is dearer than all.’—p. 32, 

But tbe neighbourhood of Champlain being thougUf un¬ 
favourable for a family of such delicate health, they found a new 
home in the village of Ballston, where she regretted the wilder 
scenery of her * N alive Lake: ’— 

* Thy verdant banks, tby lucid stream, 

Lit by the sun’s resplendent beam, 

Reflect each bending tree so light 
' Upon thy bounding bosom bright— 

Could 1 but sec thee once i^ain. 

My own, my beautiful Champlain! 

The little isles that dock thy breast, 

And calmly on thy bosom rest. 

How often in my childiib glee 

I’ve sported round them bright and free! 

Could I but see thee once again, 

My own, my beautiful Champlain! 
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How oft I*ve watchod tlia ^<?ih'wng shav^eT 
Bending the suihmer tree afed flower, 

And felt my little heart lieat high 
As the blight /amliow graced the 8% I 
Could I but sec th^e once ag<un, 

M) own, my beautiful Champlain! 

Attd shall I never see thee more. 

My native lake, my much-loved BhortaF 
And must I bid a Wg adieu, ^ 

My dear, my infant ^omc, to^jjou ? 

Shull 1 not see ihec once again, 

Aly own, ray beautiful ChanipUin ? ’ 

Kuvrfthe was never ngtflrt lo see her ' hiuutiful Chatnphiiu 
and the melancholy trials,,with w hieli Heaven sq frequently bn- 
lauccs its highest intellectual gifts, wcie about to thicken upon 
tliis. interesting family 'J'he mother a constant sufTeret—for ever 
on the verge of the grave , the child herself alternating betweem 
a stale of health nevci better than fragile, and fiei^uent fits of 
positive disease; and now her eldest and only surviving sister, 
Mrs. Townshend—to whom she had looked forward to supply the 
])lace ot the, as it seemed, dying mother—was herself earned oft‘, 
still young and beautiful, leaving one orphan ‘ bud of promise.’ 
This was a scveie shock to Maigaiet, whose owm state of health 
had lately assumed a very alarming .aspect, but slie seemed to rally 
her eneigies to allev'iate the grief of lier mother, and tw'o <u' 
thiet copies of verses, addressed to Mrs. Davidson on this sad 
ocea^iun, are remarkable, not so iiiueli for their poetry as for 
a strain of sober piety and Christian consolation, much above 
what we should have expected Iroin the vvliter’s years. 

Soon after this affliction, and perhaps in consequence of it, in 
Det ember, 1834, Maigaretvvas tugain seized with a liver com¬ 
plaint, vvlueh by sympathy affected her lungs, and confined her 
to her bed for two uumths, and to her room for two mure. 
* During tms fit of illness her mind had remained in an unusual 
stale of inactivity, but with the opening of spring and the faint 
return of health it broke forth with a brilliancy and a restless 
excitability wiiic)} astonished and alarmed’ her friends; and at 
this time she poured out in rajnd succession many of her best 
pieces:— 

‘ We* says Mr. Irving, ‘ cannot helji thmkiug that these moments of 
intense poetical exultation approached to drlivium, for we 

are told by Jier modier that the image of her departed sister Lucretia 
mingled m all her aspirations; the holy elevation of LucreUa's character 
had taken deep hold of her imagination, and in her moments of 

enthusiasm 
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eutlmsiamtt slie l^lt^that ehe1:^ld d^e and intimalCe communionVith her 
beatified apifit.*—p. 42,^ * • 

No doDbt the ^extreme and precocious sfOsibilily of both these 
young cfcatures Was out of the ordinary course of nature, and 
might be, almost called a mental disease, which to a common 
ob^rver would seem delirious; but we arC surprised that a man 
of Mr. Irving’s'i;asfe and talents-*-?^ hs knows no more than he 
has told w#—should have seen anything like insanity in either of 
the gills, and particularly in the \ery intelligible and natui.il 
process by whicli the (^htisiastic recollections of a sister, in all 
pohits so like herself, should have blended themselves with 
Margaret’s very existence. 

Ill the autumn of* lS3r) Dr. Dandson icmoved his family to 
a laige, commodious, old fashioned hupsc situate at Ruieinoiit, 
on the Sound, or East River as 4 is called, .ibout four miles fiom 
New Yoik:— 


‘ The wild position and ciiiious structure of thid olcl-fasliioned house,* 
sajs her mothei, ‘with a long gallery, winding staircase, daik and 
narrow pissages, a trap-door, laige rooins with njaasne doors and heavy 
iron bolts and bars, set licr mind teeming with lecollcctions of all she 
had heaid or imagined of old castles, banditti, smugglers, She 

roamed over the place in poifcct ccstacj, peopling cvciy part with 
images of her own imagination, and fancying it the scene of foregone 
events of daik and thrilling luteicst.*—p. 50. 

C7 1 

Eut, strange enough, wo do not find in her verses any markeu 
traces of this new and, we should have supposed, enticing train 
of thought, except, perhaps, in some ‘ Stanzas" givc'ii without any 
note or explanation in an cailier page, but which are evidently 
the longings of a romantic mind for a visit to the old country, 
excited probably by the old house at Ruremoiit. We shall extract 
a few of thc'best: — 


‘ Oh, for the pinions of a hiid, 

To bear me far away, 

Where songs of other lands are heard. 
And other waters play ! 

For some aerial car, to fly 
On thro* die realms of light, 

To regions ripe with poesy, 

And teeming with delight. 

O’er many a wild and classic stream 
In ccslacy I’d bend; 

And hail each ivy^coveied towery 
As though tt were a friend. 

• « « 


Tliroiigh 
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rhrougli many a shadowy gfbve, and round 
Full many a cloistered ball, 

And corridors, where every step ■ ■. 

Willi echoing p^l doth fall. 

m * * 

Amidst jfche scenes of past delight 
Or misery I’d roam. 

Where ruthless tyrants swayed in might— 

Where prjnccs found a home— 

Where heroes have enwreathed their brows 
With chivalric renown. 

Where beauty’s hand, as valour’s meed. 

Hath twined the laurel crown. ’ - 

Vd stand wliore provdcd hinifs hai'O stoqd^ 

Or kneel where slaves have hwlt; 

Tilt, v rapt in magic solitvde, 

/ feel what they have fell! 

Oh, for the pinions of a bird 
To waft me far away, 

Where songs of other lands arc heard, 

And other w'aters play !’ 

*, ' * 

Excepting the really beautiful one which >ve have printed in 
italic, these stanzas may seem rather vaguely conceiv^, and negli- 
**^ently versified—and those we have omitted are still more so—but 
as written in the child’s tenth, or at latest eleventh,^ yawe 
think the whole very interesting. 

Towards the close of 1835, amidst the anticipations of a joyous 
Christmas, a new affliction aiTivcd. Two of her brothers w'ere 
taken ill, and pnd—Kent—called, we sujipose, after Lucretia’s 
benefaetor—a beautiful boy nine years old, sank into the grave. 
Margaret witnessed; the last agonies with a patient calm— 
stood over the ‘ corpse like a statue.* At last she v|;ps led away, 
and then tears came to her relief. She, as was her wont, sanctified 
this eventjn many-pious stanzas, of which the best is, we think— 

Qh I hate heard groan— 

* JSfllgl'seap tljy tost of earthly pain— 

I^ eep that thou art gone, 
cannot wish thee here again /’—p. 53. 

But a suTl more painful picture now presents itself! 

’NpM**'**' 

‘ The anguish of the mother was still more intense, as she saw her 
""bright and beautiful but perishable offspring thus one by one snatched 
away from her. 

* My weak frame,’* says she, ** was unable longer to sustain the 
eml of long watching and deep grief. I had not only lost my lovely 

bov, 
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boy, but I felt a atrong conviction that I must soon resign my Margaret , 
or rather, that «>hc viould soon follow rao to a prematiirt grave. Al¬ 
though she still persibtid in the belief that she was well, the untiting 
cough, the hectic Hush (so often mistaken for the bloom of health), the 
hunicU beating of the heait, aiul the drenching night per*-pirationb, con¬ 
firmed me }u this belief, and 1 sank under tlus dccimiulalcd load ol 
affliction For three weeks I hovirtd on the holders ol the grive, anti 
when I arose fiom this bed of jmin—so feeble that I could not su'^taiii 
m\ own weight, it was to witness the ruptuic of a bl»od-\es»cl in hei 
lung«t, caused by tvcrtioiis to suppress a cough Ob' it was agom tc 
sLt her thus' I was compelled to conceal (‘\er\ apptaranct of dlaiin, 
lest the ngitition of her nund should pioduce fatal consequences \s I 
seated m)se1f by hei she laiaid her speaktny ajts to mine with a 
fconowful, gi/c, and as she read anguish which I could not 

conceal, she tmiud awA) with a look of dcspaii She spoke not a word, 
but siknct, still, dcath-likc siUntc pervaded the apartnuiit The best 
of nicdiLil aid was calhd in, but the plijsiciaiis gave no Iganyi they 
coneuleicd it as a deep-seated case of pulmonary consumption.” ’—^ii 55 

I * 

It vvoiiM lie piinhil 'ind piofitlcss to oui iculcrs oi ouiscdvcs 
to puisue the further cletuU of this touching case, winch arc but 
variations ol tlu* leading theme—shoit and li insient {ylcams oi 
health .iinidst daik, deep, and disind piosjiects—uiitd at last, 
aftei what we iniv cill theiisud vicissitudes ol such a disease, 
home with e\emplaiy and elevating C hiistian pilience ind illiis- 
tiatcd by many poetical aspirations, tins amiable and g'lftecl child 
slept, as she hei self tii sted in the aims oi the Rcdeeniei, and 
lose as we hope into the bosom of the Cioitoi on the 2Jth of 
November, 1838, fiftpcn yeats and eight months llei 

remains repose m the ^aveyaid ol the villapfe ot baiatoga 

In the selection we have mule of specimens of hei poetry we 
have been guided by IMi living, and though thev aie dl amongst 
her cailiest produ(*tions, and, as we liave said, ol little intrinsic 
\alne, we do not know that we could have done much better for 
her fame —her later poems, most of them being apjmrenlly un¬ 
corrected and many evidently unfinished, havtes Ht their piesent 
state, a stiong tendency to the diffuse and tedious ahtd thcie are 
few of tUqm iveihaps that would repay thft 
they must Iflisurb, but vve think it right tn f|||||onej||%lik^of 
her most matuic pieces—and we shall select 
to the Spirit of her Sister Lveretia,' oi a jmem, 
the last Maigarel ever wiote — 

‘ Oh thou 80 earlj lost, so long deplored' 

Pure spirit of my •-ister, he thou near ’ 

And while I touch this hallowed harp of thine, 

Bend from the skiC', sweet sister, bend And hear! 


For 
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For thee I pour this unaffected lay; 

To thee these siniple numbers all belong ? 

For though thine earthly form has passed away, 

Thy memory still inspires my childish song. 

Take then this feeble tribute;—’/w thine own — 

Thy Jinfjets stceep my trembling heart-strings o’er^ 

Arouse to harmony each buried tone, 

Aiid bid its wakened music sleep no more! 

Long lias thy voire been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o’er thy grave, in deatli’s unbroken rest; 

But when its last sweet tones were borne away, 

One nnsweri/ig echo lingered in my breas!. 

Oh I thou pure spirit! if thou hovereat near, 

Accept these lines, unuorlhy thoughh-they be, 

Faint echoes from thy fount of song divine, 

, By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee!*—p.311. 

<M» These stanzas, though rather diffuse, and here and there dc- 
fifient in rhymei are tender and elogarft.; and our readers will 
have observed two thoughts which seem tt» us not cnilj beautiful 
but origintd ; and on the whole, we believe, we may assure them 
that this last extract is a favourable specimen of Margaret’s best 
poetry. 

Mrs. Davidson seems to reproach herself, and Miss Sedg¬ 
wick—who liad become acquainted with Margaret in the last 
years of her rapid transit—adopts in some degree the same tone 
—that the case was not judiciously treated. There is no doubt 
that, with the example of Lucretia before their eyes, and with their 
opinion of the causes -of her premature decay, the treatment of 
Margaret Wfxs, logically speaking, inconsistent and injudicious: 
but physically and really, we arc satisfied that her friends have 
nothing to reproach theinsel\’es with; and that the process pursued 
did not accelerate, and that no treatment could have averted, the 
catastrophe of either of the sisters. They had run their race—- 
in a shorter time than ordinary persons—but they had run it. 
These girls at fifteen and seventeen had, in the premature exer¬ 
tion of tjheir intellects aiid the unceasing activity of their pens, 
lived a^'i4ng as#^ss 3Laadon or Mrs. Ilemnns — if they had lived 
longer they mijj^’haveoullived themselves. There arc numerous 
instances id y^ich nature condenses, as it w'ere, its intellectual as 
w'ell as its physical bounties into a limited space—but premature 
bvidily grow'th rapidly decays, and the brilliancy of many a youth¬ 
ful genius, if not closed in death, subsides into mediocrity or 
even dullncsil. Genius is itself almost a disease, and who can 
say of the three greatest geniuses lately removed from this world 

Talleyrand, 
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Talleyrand, Scott, and Byron—whether the mortal inapredient 
had not under the indulgence of T^idvidence s>ubsided into the 
club-foot ?* 

Our readers cannot fail to have ob&er\cd, both of Lucretia niid 
Margaret, that their achance in poetry was by no means propor¬ 
tioned to their advance in years—their first v'lU/en and dated 
i^jerses are neaily as good ns the last, and, even when they are 
j.o\}tir(lg he\ic\\ they appear inferior relalireltj to the circum¬ 
stances m which they weie pmdtxced. There is also, it will 
be observed, an almost undistinguishable similarity between the 
st}]e ot the two sisters, and in the individual pieces of eatli a 
constant recurrence of the same ideas and exjiressions, and a too 
frequent apjiroach, as we before obseived, ‘ to the wrong suh‘ 
of the very y,erge of tneiining,’ so that they assume, when read 
comoculively, a glowing iliaiacter of monotony,f repetition, 
vagueness, milatum—and force upon us the reluctant conclusion 
that thc'y belong rather to rns/ficafiou than po^'trg. and that the 
writers vveie, hy the very qualities which excdC so much admi¬ 
ration, destined to no higher ilighls. At five and six they were 
miracles—at ten and eleven woudeis—hut at fifteen aii<l seven¬ 


teen their pioductions did not remarkably surjiass tliose of many 
a girl of that age. Those who begin eaily will endeaily; and 
if Lucretia and Maigaret had lived to bodily maturity, tlfey would 
probably have appeared to recede to mental mecliocilty. 

We cannot better describe our sensations in reading those 
volumes than hy Margarets own criticism on Mrs, Hemaiis :—^ 
‘ She was a woman of deep feeling, lively fanej, and aeute sensibili¬ 
ties—hut there is one thiug 1 have ojteu remaiked: the mind soon 


* Some inReninu's M»(«lente ha\e foiiud retisim to'<«spw l tlwt S]iakg|ieart> himself, 
the greatttst nuagiuarUo gunias that tvn illustratinl onr s]>Ik>u‘, was (VtfA-yvM/rr/; hut 
boweviT such a fact might streiigtht*!! the tlw’oiy liiuted at lu IIm> text, W4t cHixiitUy own 
that we con see no ground wkalsoei er for tlu* <uiS])i( luii. 

f This appears slrongevt in Marg,w<^, prob.al)ly botanse she came last luid had hei 
miud imbued widi recolU'ciioiis of hei sister, hut we do not think that she was iiatui ally 
iitfeiiur t<() Lucretia. llicie in a pretty miitatinii of a >Scotch song hy her, two veises ot 
w Inch we are tempteil to copy as a s^Mteiraeii of her liglitei style;— 


‘ Fair as the simmei flower, 
Sipped hy the^e; 
s as tlw^i^Rhirds 
f^rlWf 

Fresh as the drappiii dew, 
Pure as the gowau s hue, 
ISver gay—ever true— 

Is Jeamne to me. 


Gnef may hedira die while 
Joy'll glowing flame; 
Sorrow the vfsit* 

From tti avieff hamf, 

But the swesj^flefkjj^Jaiv 
Natl VC of ' 

In the dark storm riiall prove 
Ever the same.’ 


Perhaps this little piece has more nuludy than ineaiiing: hut Lucretia also had hei 
‘ Imitation of the Siotrh," of which we need give but the last couple^,!—- 
* But Noimaii still lives! his Marion is found; 

Bg the adamant ehatno of btgthe Hymen they're bound * 

Atid this is publisked hy Mias Sedgwick! 


wearies 
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M'caries in perusing many of her pieces al once. S.te expresses tliosc 
sweet seniimnUs so oflen^ and introduces the same of beautifui 

ideas so constantly^ that they sometimes degenerate monotony. I 
know no higher treat than to read a few of her best .productions, and 
comment ujjon and feel their beautiei^: but perusing her volume is to me 
like lihtciiing to a strain of sweet repeated,- over and over again 

until it becomes so familiar to the ear'tliat it loses the charm of variety.’ 

—p, '77. » * 

This is nearly our opinion of both Margaret and Lucretla; and 
our readers Mjill admire not only the justness of the criticism, but 
the cU5arness and propriety of the ex])ression. Indeed, there is 
nothing in either of the volumes more remarkable than the ease 
and ])urily of the idiom, both in ])rose and verse. We have not 
observed one ]m>vin^ialism j all—including Mrs.Davidson’^ memo¬ 
randa—is genuine English. Most educated Americans, we know, 
speak and write very good English, but that of this family is ex¬ 
cellent : it is evident that their contemplative and imitative in¬ 
tellects conversed much more with English authors (Addison and 
Cowper being .especu^i:!^tourites) than with their country neigh¬ 
bours ; and, accordingly, these children of the Sariwiac write at 
least as well as if they had been born on the banks of Trent or 
Severn. 

On the whole we think that a useful moral as well as phy¬ 
siological lesson may be dcrive<l from the history of these two 
interesting and amiable young creatures ;—that the gifts of Provi¬ 
dence are disj)enscd with a certain equitable equality—that early 
"^ecocity should inspire no confidence, and early in^iocrity create 
^110 discourageittent—^that precocity is itself rather a'ftialady than 
a merit—that a premature exertion of talents is generally a fatal 
fallacy—and that plants wliich axe forced, by natural or accidental 
causes, to jiroduce fruits in spring, will either fade away in the 
summer, or, at best, be barren in the autumn. 

We arc surprised and vexed that in an age so prone to book- 
embellishments, we should not have been favoured with portraits 
of these two ‘ lovely and intellectual ’ countenances. It would 
indicate a strange apathy if, after the fame of Lucretia, that, at 
least, of Margaret.lgid not been taken. - 
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Ajrt. IV.—1. An llutorical Euay on'Architecture. Bj the late 
Thomas Hope. Sind edition. London, JHSS. 

2. A Glossary of Terms used in Gredan. Roman, Ttalian, and 
Gothic Architecture. 3rd edition, enlarjyed. Oxford, 1840. 

3. Architectural Notes on G^hnan Churches. A new edition. 
By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. Cambridge,^183;"). 

4. Remarks mi the Architecture of the Middle Ayes, e.fpecinUy of 
Italy. By R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Gains 
College. Cambridge, 1835. 

5. All Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in Eny- 
land from the Ccmquest to the Reformation. By Thomas 
Rickman, Architect. 3rd edition. London, 18ii5. 

0. The Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture set 
forth in Tioo Lectures delivered at St. Marie's, Oscott. By 
A. Welby Pugin. London, 1841. 

7. Report for 1841 of the Cambridye C(nnde(t Society. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1841. 

8. The Rilled and Proceedbujs of the Oxford Society for Pro~ 
moling the Study of Gothic Arvhileciurc. Oxford, 1841. 

‘ ^HE ancient Greek anti Roman architecture answers all tlie per* 
-L fcctioas required in a fuulllcss and accomplished building, such as 
for so many ages were so renowned and reputed by the universal suf¬ 
frages of the civilised w'urld, and would doubtless have still subsisted 
and made good their claim, and what is recorded of them, had not the 
Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations subverted and demolished 
them, together w^lh that glorious empire where those stately and pom¬ 
pous monuments stood j introducing in their stead a certain fantastical 
and licentious manner of building, which we have since called modern, 
or Gothic. Congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, and monkish piles, 
without any just proportion, use, or beauty, compared with the truly 
ancient; so as when wc meet with the greatest industry, and expensive 
carving full of fret and lamentable imagery, sparing neither of pains 
nor cost, a judicious spectator is rather distracted, or quite confounded, 
than touched with that admiration which results from the true and just 
symmetry, regular proportions, union and disposition; and from the 
great and noble manner in which the august and glorious fabrics of the 
uncients'are executed..’ 

ifeas tlie opinion of the accomplished Evelyn pX^the merits 
fof Gothic architecture. Let us now turn to aiufthec limhority, by 
jyhom he is quoted:— 

‘ Jt was after the irruption and swarms of those truculent people 
from the north, the Moors and Arabs from the south and east, over¬ 
running the civilised world, that wherever they fijSbd themselves, they 
soon began to debauch this noble and useful art; when, instead of those 
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beautiful orders, so inajestical and proper for their stations, liecommg 
variety and other omaniental‘accessories, they set up those slender and 
niisslmpcn pillars, or rather bundles of staves, and other incongruous 
props to support incumbent weights and ponderous arched roofs without 
entablutute; and though not without great industry, as M. D’Aviler 
well observes, nor altogether naked of gaudy sculpture, trite and busy 
carvings,—’tis such as gluts tlie eye rather than gratifies and pleases it 
with any reasonable satisfaction. For proof of this (without travelling 
far abroad), I dare report myself to any man of judgment and that has 
the least taste of order and magnificence : if, after he has looked awhile 
upon King Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster, gazed on its sharp 
angles, jetties, narrow lights, lame statues, lace, and other cutwork and 
crinkle-crankle—and shall then turn his eyes on the Banqueting-house 
built at Whitehall by Inigo Jones after the ancient manner, or on what 
His Majesty’s surveyor, Sir Cliristopher Wren, has advanced at St. 
i’aul’s, and consider what u glorious object the cupula, portico^, colon¬ 
nades, and other parts jmesent to the beholder, or compare the Schools 
[/. e. the Divinity School] and Jiibrary at Oxford with the Theatre there, 
or what he has built at Trinity College, in Cambridge—and since all 
these at Greenwich and other places—by whicb time our home-traveller 
will begin to have a just idea of the ancient and modern architecture :— 

I say, let him well consider, and compare therai judicially, without par¬ 
tiality and prejudice, and then pronounce which of the two manners 
strikes the understanding as well as the eye with the more majesty and 
solemn greatness, and accordingly determine to whom the preference 
is due. Not, as we have-said, that there is not something of solid and 
oddly artificial too aAer a sort; hut then the universal and unreason¬ 
able thickness' of the walls, clumsy buttresses, towers, sharp pointed 
arches, doors and other apertures without proportion, nonsensical inser¬ 
tions of various marbles, [tombs?] impertinently placed turrets, and 
pinnacles thick set with monkeys and chimeras, and abundance of busy 
work and other incongruities, dissipate and break the angles of the 
sight, and so confound that one cannot consider it with any steadiness 
where to begin or end; taking oflf from that noble air and grandeur 
which the ancients had so well and judiciously established. But in 
this sort have they and their followers ever since filled not Europe 
alone, but Asia and Africa besides, with mountains of stone, vast and 
gigantic building indeed, but not worthy the name of architecture.*— 
Life of Sir C. WreUt p. 308. 

Those, indeed, are not the words of Sir Christopher Wren 
himself; bat they occur in the memoirs of hi« life by l^is son, ^ 
and accurately enough represent the taste of the age in whidh ^ 
be lived. And we have quoted them for the purpose of mark¬ 
ing strongly the change, which baa taken place not only in Eng¬ 
land but in France and Germany, within Uie last few years, on 
the subject of Oot^c. architecture. 

The works before ns exhibit an interest and research in this 
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branch of art, which prove how stronjyly cultivated minds may be 
impressed with the character and power f»f these ‘ unreasonable/ 
‘ clumsy/ 'disproportioned/‘nonsensical/ ‘impertinent/ and ‘in¬ 
congruous’ buildings which a former age, hot without its science 
and its taste, deemed ‘ unworthy of the name of architecture/ 
Two societies have been recently established at Oxford and at 
Cambridge for the promotion of the same study, and the 
example has been followed in several other places. The 
numerous churches which are rising bear marks already of 
a similar alteration of feeling. And still more may be found 
in the restorations which have recently been made both in 
our cathedrals and in collegiate buildings,—It is to be hoped 
that something better is indicated by these facts than a mere 
cajirice of fancy. 

To fliose who recognise in art a higher beginning and end than 
an idle, luxurious indulgence of the eyes, and in Gothic architec¬ 
ture indications of thought and feeling of a very peculiar nature, this 
return to the habits t)f other days is full of moaning and interest. 
It prov<!S at least that we are now capable of discerning some ele¬ 
ment of good in ages, which for the last two centuries we had been 
accustomed to call days t)f darkness, but which were, to say the 
least, the cradle of many of <mr noblest institutions. And it is some¬ 
thing to see reviving among us that filial feeling towards the years 
which begot us, which delights to own gratitude for the benehts 
received from them, and to deal reverently even with their faults, 
rather than to insult them by a perpetual boast of our own supe¬ 
riority. And if, as assuredly is the fact, there is the closest analogy 
between the t realions of art and the movement of higher instincts 
within us, we may trace in this altered taste in architecture an 
alteration in other habits of thought, carrying men hack to asso¬ 
ciations and institutions of a higher kind than those in which we 
have been living. Even if it were only the result of an increased 
demand for ecclesiastical buildings, and of an instinctive perception 
that the characteristics of Gothic architecture (how or why it may 
not be seen) are more congenial to the religious spirit of Christi¬ 
anity than those of the Grecian, the fact would be well worth 
notice. 

We do not say, however, that the m(Kle in which the sub¬ 
ject has hitherto been studied is perfectly satisfactory. The 
theory of it has principally been confined to an inquiry into the 
origin of the pointed arch—and whatever ingenuity has been 
displayed here, we agree with Mr. Whewell that it does seem to 
have been thrown away. Undoubtedly the ]^inted arch is the 
most important if not the primary germ.jof Gothic architecture. 
It.is the ‘idea,’ or, if we may use the Platonic word, the ‘ form * 
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from which it chiefly emanated; and, undoubtedly, it may be 
found lyinj' before the eyeS'of men in a great variet}' of objects— 
in the arching of avenues, the wattling of huts, the intersection 
of circular arches, and the ribbings of a groined roof. But it lay 
for ages like every other simple fact in nature, each of which to 
common men means nothing, and to the eye of genius alone con¬ 
tains a multitude of applications and deductions, only brought 
out when it comes into contact with certain others, and then be¬ 
comes as it were fecundated and productive. A philosophical 
inquirer into the history of science would inquire not by w'hom or 
at what time an apple was first seen to drop to the grountl, or steam 
to issue from boiling water, or sand to melt into glass, or hard bodies 
to produce cfirresponding impressions upim soft, but under what 
circumstances these simple facts, droj>pod like seeds into a suit¬ 
able soil, became for tlie first time prolific, and brought birth the 
theory of gravitation, and the steam-engine, and the telescope, and 
the printing press. No single fact by itself can produce results. 
It is combination, seemingly accidental, on winch all depends; and 
this is the projKJr subject for examination. And thus the question 
to be asked respecting the pointed arch is this :—under what cir¬ 
cumstances and from what state of feeling its appropriateness 
to answer certain purposes, or to represent certain ideas, began to 
be felt; and having once l>een'felt, led not only to its general 
adojition. but a very considerable modification of other features 
in architecture, so as to bring them into harmony with this esta¬ 
blished type ? 

^^liat Mr. Hope has said of the introduction of the circular 
into Roman architecture may be repeated of the p<)inted. 

' A fortuitous coucurreuce of circutnstanccs has made many a man 
invent that which he had not the means to apply, nay, of which he saw 
not even the full use and application. Many a discovery lias taken 
place for the iirst time at a period when, little wanted, it conferred no 
distinction on its autlior, and no advantage on others ; when, like a fire 
kindled without proper fuel to feed the flame, it again went out, or for 
many ages smouldered in unpcrceived obscurity, ere fresh wants and 
fresh means, fanning the latent spark, blew it up into a blaze, when the 
genius to which it first was owing had already long been forgotten in 
the darkness of the grave. And thus, for aught we know, it may 

have fared with the arch.If even by some fortuitous meeting 

of materials in peculiar relative situatfons, the embryo of the dren 
should first have been formed in independent Greece, it there remain^ 
in a manner dormant and sterile; it received no development; it be¬ 
came not in her edifices a marked feature, calculated bv its importance 
and resources to ch^ge and remodify the wbole principle and face of 
her architecture,’—ifope on ArckiteciurOf chap. vii. p. 51. 

But in the effort to solve what Mir. Whewell also terms * the 
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frivolous and insoluble question ’ of tbe origin of the pointed arch, 
as in searching for the philosopher’s 'stone, many valuable disco¬ 
veries have been made. Buildings have been minutely examined 
and described, the relations of their details drawn out; and 
although perhaps too much of the arbitrary and licentious has 
been shown in fixing chronological dates, an historical outline of 
the changes which have tako.n place in Gothic architecture has 
been traced with sufficient accuracy to form the groundwork of a 
still deeper investigation. For this we are deeply indebted, among 
others, to Mr. Hickman. 

One fact seems likely to meet soon with general acquiescence. 
From the earliest Egyptian to the corrupt Tudor Gothic a chain 
of successive transitions may be easily established. Each style 
w’as a niodification of the one which preceded it, and wms not a new 
and foreign importation from a totally different soil. The Egyptian 
passed into the Grecian, the firccian into the Roman, the Roman, 
as Mr. Hope ingeniously traces it, into the Byzantine, the Lom¬ 
bard, and what is improjicrly termed the Noilman and the Saxon; 
these again sTided gradually into what is still more iraj>roperly called 
Gothic; and the (iothic, through the various stages which Mr. 
Rickman and others have pointed out, into the mixed and barba¬ 
rous farrago of tbe Elizabethan ag»‘. Once establish this point—and 
attention will be turned from a vague, unprofitable speculation as 
to M'hat singular coincidence first suggestetl a new creation to the 
builder’s eyes, intf> a practical study of facts; and those facts will 
soon lead to the principles which they contain, and without a 
knowledge of which the facts are by tbemselvcs useless. . 

A second point, not less important, is that all the infinite varill^ ^ 
of the Gothic style, its innumerable parts, its* apparently uncjbli- 
nocted but characteristic features, are linked together by some 
secret analogy or law—just as in the animal creation a particular 
claw will lead the anatomist to a prophetic anticipation of the' 
whole skeleton. What Dr. Roget has so elegantly described in 
speaking of the arrangements of nature, and what is perhaps the 
general law of intellect in all its operations, may be applied to the 
highest creations of art:— 

* We have seen that in constructing each of the divisions so esta¬ 
blished Nature appears to have kept in view a certain definite type, or 
ideal standard, to which, amidst iunum^able modifications, rendered 
necessary by the varying circumstances, and different destinations of 
each species, she always shows a decided tendency to conform. It would 
almost seem as if, in laying the foundations of each organised fabric, she 
had commenced by taking an exact copy of this primitive model, and in 
building the superstructure had allowed herself to depart from the ori¬ 
ginal plan only for the purpose of accommodation to certain specific and 
ulterior objects, conformably with the destination of that particular race 
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of creafed beings. Such, indeed, is the hypothetical principle which 
under the title of unity of composition has been adopted, and zealously 
pursued in all its consequences, by many naturalists of the highest emi¬ 
nence on the continent. The hypothesis in question is countenanced, in 
the first place, by the supposed constancy with which, in all the animals 
belonging to the same natural group, we meet with the same constituent 
elements of structure in each respective system of organs, notwithstand¬ 
ing the utmost diversity which may exist in the forms of their organs, 
and in the uses to which they are applied. Thus Nature has provided 
for the locomotion of the serpent, not by the creation of new structures 
foreign to the type of the vertebrata, hut by employing the ribs in this 
new office; and in giving wings to the lizard, she has extended these 
same bones to serve as supports to the superadded parts. In arming 
the elephant with tusks, she has merely caused two of the teeth in the 
upper jaw to be developed into these formidable weapons; and in pro¬ 
viding it with an instrument of prehension has only resorted to a greater 
elongation of the snout."— Ih'idgewaUr Treatise. 

'J’o believe that, even in the complieated phenorneiia of 
GfJthic areljitecture, all of them are developed from one germ 
i.s the first step to discover that germ, and, by the possession 
of it, to enable ourselves to re-produce and create works upon 
fixed principles of beauty, without risking the blunders into 
which those must fall who imitate, however accurately, a model 
which they do not understand. 

* In the pointed style,* says Mr. Hope, * all the later essential charac¬ 
teristic ornaments flow so msensibly and gradually out of its first ele¬ 
mentary principles, as to prove, by internal evidence, their origin from 
the same indigenous source. The pillars, at first distinct, but close to 
each other, employed to support at different heights difl'crcnl arches, 
ribs, and cross-spriagers, shooting forth from them toivards different 
points, suggested the idea, when for strength they were conglomerated 
into one single cohering mass, of still giving to that body the appearance 
of a bundle of separate staves and stalks, even more numerous and slim 
than before, each branching out, or continued into some one of those 
arches, or ribs, or springers, also more multiplied and sub-divided, 
W'hercby the real addition of strength obtained might yet be combined 
with greater apparent lightness.^'j^ The asehes, and ^bs, and cross- 
springers themselves shooting forth from the pillars to dif^ent points 
for the support of the roof, and the ridge plates that again branched from 
these to connect and to steady them, gaye the appearance of a multipli¬ 
cation of these members more minute, mare variously diverging, con¬ 
verging, and intersecting each other, for the sake of mere ornament, till 
they grew into all the richest and most complicated combinations of 
tracery and of arching that covers the walls, fills the windows, and die 
Catherine wheels, twines into screens, balustrades, and the buttresses; 
forms corbels and canopies , under the name of tabernacle work adorns 
the surface; and under that of fan work, is woven round the'groins of 
the richest Gofhic edifices. 
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‘ The apertures of former architectural styles, widened and ifiultiplied j 
the supports lengthened and compressed;'the vast masses, made to hover 
in air with hut slight stays on earth, by the very principle of the pointed 
style, even where it appeared in its soberest and most subdued shape, 
suggested the idea of still increasing the surprise produced by these cir¬ 
cumstances, by doing away w'ith every remains of solid wall that could 
be dispensed with ; trusting for support to the pillars alone; so situating 
those pillars that their angles only should face each other and the spec¬ 
tators, and their sides should fly away from the eye iii a diagonal line; 
subdividing every surface that could not be entirely suppressed into 
such a number of parts, or perforating it so variously and so ingeniously 
as to make it light as a film, or transparent as a gauze; and increasing 
to the utmost the width of every window, and the height of every vault. 
The number of arches, all pointed, and the curious intersections of their 
curves (produced by the groins), and the complicated plan of Gothic edi¬ 
fices, suggested the idea of creating forms and combinations still more 
varied and complex, by subdividing their sweep into trefoils and qualrc- 
foils, and other curious pcollopings; by making their bend, v here feasible, 
in imitation of the ogive moulding, after shovjing a convex, exhibit a 
concave linc^and after turning down, incline upwards, or hnally, as we 
sec them in some of the latest buildings in France, Germany, and Bel¬ 
gium, from their very base, curl up.Cross springers were even 

sent down from their highest apex ere they reached their point of inter¬ 
section ; and made to re-approach the ground in drops, without any 
direct support whatever, suspended and hovering over the heads of tlie 
living community, as canopies were made to surmount statues of saints 
in stone and marble. Lastly, the arches, and pediments, and gables, 
and gablets, and roofs, and spires, and pinnacles, and broaches, every¬ 
where multiplied, and everywhere sharpened to the utmost, fomenting 
tlic tast*' for the meagre, the angular, and the broken, gave the idea of 
repeating these dispositions in every ornamental modification in wfiich 
they were less useful, until every piece of architecture, stationaiy or 
mtiyeablc, from the cathedral to the stall and the footstool, looked like a 
bundle* of faggots, or a mass of conductors.’—p. 431. 

This is a long extract; and we do not propose to subscribe to 
all the criticism which it contains; but it is animated and pic¬ 
turesque, and, asserts /strongly tbe , axiom which architects must 
atudy. and bear in mind, that ii^ any. perfect work or pure style, 
however various and dissimilar:the ..parts may be, they must be 
held together and harmonised all of them by some one predomi¬ 
nating principle, and that such a principle does exist in the Gothic 
as much as in the Grecian, 

What this germ or fundamental principle of these two styles 
respectiycly was has been suggested by Mr. Hope, and many 
other writers. But no one has placed it forward so prominently 
as Mr. Whewell. Horizontalism, if the expression may be used, 
is the ch^acteristic ojf Grecian;, verticalisni' of the Gothic. Al¬ 
though the full application of these principles has ^ot yet been 
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traced out, we may consider them to be now satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, and generally rccogfiised. This is the third great step 
which has been made towards a just appreciation and revival of 
true architecture:— 

* A leading circumstance,* sa 3 >’s Dr. Whewell, ‘ in the formation of 
the Gothic style, is the introduction of vertical arrangements and lines 
of references in the place of the horizontal members, which predominate 
in Grecian and Roman architecture. This appears to he the most 
general and most exact view which we can take of the change; and this 
view will be found to include several subordinate principles, which have 
been noticed by various writers.*—p. 215. 

And after suggesting some of the corruptions and disorders 
introduce<l into the Greek by the intrusion of the circular arch 
in the Roman style, he proceeds in a very interesting and plii- 
losophical manner:— 

‘ Persons were wanted in order to give a new principle of unityifccy^nit 
which had lost the old one. The ornaments, openings, windi^Ws^iUars, 
which had formerly been governed by the most imperative Yules of hori¬ 
zontal arrangement, had been disbanded, or at least their discipline had 
become good for nothing. The Gothic architect restored the reign of 
order, and rallied these vague elements in a vertical line. A new 
thought, a new idea, was intused into the conception of such members, 
which at once gave them connexion and fixity. The previous cliange 
from classical architecture had been a breaking up of the connexion of 
parts, multiplicity without fertility, violation of rules without gaining oi 
object, degradation, barbarism. The change now became one of the 
formation of connexion ; the establishment of arrangements which were 
fertile in beautiful and convenient combinations, reformation, selection 

of the good, rejection of the mere customary.Some master-spirit 

seized the ]uinciple which reduced all the broken and discordant ele¬ 
ments to harmony. It w'as perceived that, by treating the pier and the 
arch as a collection of members of the same kind, by substituting 
fine bundles of moulding for the edges of a perforation in a wall, by 
carrying leading lines from the floor to the vault, and by arranging all 
the smaller portions with reference to the symmetry of the compartment 
thus product—by rejecting or subordinatiug all horizontal entablature, 
square abacuses, flat tops of arches^ rectangular surfaces— there was pro¬ 
duced a consistent whole. It was seen that the system thus formed pre¬ 
sented a harmony in its lines and divisions to the internal spectator; 
was capable of being formed into the boldest and loftiest towers ; was 
susceptible of almost inexhaustible^^modification, without any violence 
to its constituent members, andofalfltost unbounded decoration, without 
obscuring its characteristic features; and thus possessed a principle of 
vitality and unity which made it a style of architecture, as its utility and 
convenience made it a mode of building.’—p. 222. 

In this passage. We believe, lies tbe clue to the whole mystery 
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of Gothic architecture. For a mystery it is and has been ; and 
the lovers <if true and elevated art i^ay be congratulated on the 
restoration of that union between a deep philosophy an<l creations 
of tastCj without which the former must be unintelligible to the 
great bulk of mankind^ and the latter must degenerate into bar¬ 
barism and falsity. 

With the establishment of the three principles which we have 
adverted to, there seems now, for the first time, to be a chance of 
our restoring architecture to the position which it once occupied, 
and recovering, not fnjin tn-idition, which has perished, but by the 
same means of philosophical analysis which first develojied sci¬ 
entifically the Gothic style, that knowledge of its capacities, appli¬ 
cations, and resources, which was possessed by the craft of free¬ 
masons, but has so long been lost. Of this remarkable institution 
Mr. Hope has given a must interesting account, which we wish 
we had space to extract (chap. xxi.). Hut it deserves to be studied 
and illustrated; and however difficult it is to ascertain such jioints 
the view which ho h,as given is not only consistent with 
acknowledged facts, but ex])lains some of the most perplexing phe¬ 
nomena in the developcment of Gothic arcliitccture ; such as the 
regularity of its transitions; the rapidity with which each new 
modification spread into distant countries; the permanent analogies 
visible in it, whicli enable the architect to construct from it 
almost a science of comparative anatomy; the depth of mecha¬ 
nical skill and jiurity of taste displayed in its arrangement; its 
connexion with religion; and the sudden corruption which pene¬ 
trated into all its parts as soon as the masonic institution was prac¬ 
tically destroyed. 

Our present object, however, is to suggest to those who can 
devote time and labour to the work, a still further prosecution of 
ihe question which Mr. Hope and Mr. Whewell have here pro¬ 
posed, and to trace not only the gradual introduction of the ver¬ 
tical principle into the architecture of the middle ages, but its 
subsequent expansion, through all its details, into a pure and 
perfect style. 

It is not enough for us to take one prominent feature, such as 
the pointed arch, and to denominate any building where it occurs 
Gothic, or by what othername we choose to distinguish that stvle. 
A style is a system of pa^s, which, however varied and multiplied, 
yet repeat and continue in some one primary type and im¬ 
pression, and of which the beauty and harmony consists in their 
reconciling unity |rith diversity. And if the following suggestions 
tend to encourage this inquiry, they will not have been made in 
vain. 

One primary rule, tiben, for all architecture Mr. Pugin in his 
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lectures has treated at some length in its application to Gothic, but 
without exhausting the subject. For instance, it should be re¬ 
membered that the object of architecture as an art is primarily 
utility—it is to procure shelter. If no shelter were required, there 
would be no houses and no temples. Ornament, indeed, and 
beauty it both admits and may require; but the ornament must 
be su])seTvient to utility, or a law of reason is violated, and with a 
sacrifice of truth there must be also a sacrifice of real beauty. We 
should thus have none of those amazing exhibitions which Mr. 
Pugin’s amusing sketches, scarcely caricatures, have offered us; no 
castles with French windows down to the ground; no battleroented 
walls without space for soldiers to stand behind them ; no towers 
without objects to defend, or stairs to mount to the top ; no pin¬ 
nacles where they load and break down a wall instead of strength¬ 
ening a buttress; no great abbey-window, where light is not 
required ; and no church turret where there arc no bells U) ring. 
Mere ornament enn never please permanently, because pleasdrethy 
itself cannot be a primary object with a sensible man either to 
give or to receive. A wrong intention in this point mars the 
character of the whole. The moment an artist can give no other 
account of any part of his work than that it is planned to please, 
he departs from his high function, as associated with philosophers 
and the church, in the education and improvement of man, and 
becomes a mere jiander to their enjoyment. On the other hand, 
in subordination to and furtherance of a higher object, the artist 
rightly endeavours to please; even as in the necessity of sus¬ 
taining life, nature has annexed a pleasure to the partaking 
of food, though to eat for the purpose of pleasure is sensual and 
degrading. In architecture, therefore, whatever is necessary or 
useful may also be embellished; but the embellishment must not 
be such as to detract from the use, nor e^ en from the appearance 
of use. And yet it must be remembered that usefulness has a 
wide signification. In building it is not confined merely to the 
parts which h(>ld together the structure; but that which impresses 
the feelings properly, which excites right and fit emotions, which 
assists in (X)nveying true ideas, which exhibits good dispositions in 
the artist,— all this is useful,—and a necessary part of the utility 
of a building ; because the fancy and the feeling are necessary parts 
of man’s nature, and must bje acted upon in connexion with hi» 
intellect and his body. Four bare walls and a thatched roof fill up 
the utility of a church, if it be a place of meeting solely for beings 
composed of bodies: but men .have also minds; and these walls and 
this roof should therefore be shaped and coloured into forms, 
which may symbolise great truths, which may awe, soothe, quiet, or 
strengthen the feelings of religion; which may exhibit their fellow 

men 
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men by whom such bull dingus were raised, as themselves, ip the atti¬ 
tude of devotion, and as devoting their moans and their labours, 
even lavishly, to the service of Him from whom they derived their 
all. Everything of this kind oomes within the compass of strict 
utility, because it is useful thus to affect the mind. And yet this 
utility will be destro 3 'ed the moment the pro<luciion of feeling or 
the stimulation of the fancy is made an ultimate en<l ; because 
neither feeling nor fancy are gtmd in themselves, nor to be en¬ 
couraged, except in reference to a higher end of truth. Thus 
vastness is an element of the sublime, and the sublime is an 
element of religion; and in our cathedrals, which were built not 
only as the type and expression of the whole b(»dy of C^hristians in 
the diocese, but as the place where, on great festivals, they might 
all resort, vastness is appropriate, and produces its effect on the 
fcieling without the sense of incongruity. But to build a cathedral 
for a smally-populated parish would be idle. It would be an 
attempt to excite feeling without a groundwork (jf truth. So also 
a profusion of real tracery is useful, as expressing the elaborate¬ 
ness and cate with which every work of religitm was by our an¬ 
cestors of old, and should be by us now, finished in all its minuli;e 
and details ; but the moment the ornamental parts are either not 
intrinsically subservient to some high purpose, or are unreal, 
tawdry, mock, or cheap, they become positixe blemishes. Com¬ 
position tracery, plaster ceilings, imitation stone-work, all those 
inventions in which modern days so much delight, and the object 
of which is to disguise real pfiverty, and to affeert a false wealth, 
arc unw'orthy of any artist building for a great :md true purpi>se, 
but most unworthy of one who is engagiid in a wink of ndigion. 
In religion it becomes hypocrisy, and shames the builder by the 
confession that he knows what should be done, but will not make 
the sacrifice to do it. 

There is also a peculiar feature in architecture which distin¬ 
guishes it from the art of dress, and indeed from most other imitative 
arts. It is essentially a social art. Dress regards the man a.s ar» 
individual; but a house, oTxor, represents him at least as a member 
of a family. In the very lowest form it'is domestic. 1'lie mo¬ 
ment it is confined to the individual, as in the cell of a hermit, 
it ceases to be more than an enlarged suit of clothes—a cloak or 
coat—often in mgs, and shapeless, and dirty, differing only from 
man's ordinary dress in being fixed to one spot. Thus a private 
house represents a family; a church represents a Christian 
assembly ; and a guildhall a municipal corporation; and a castle 
a little army; ami a palace a monarchical-atale. Society, in all 
its forms, is typified and represented by building;—and it is be¬ 
cause wc have lost sight of this fact that men flow propose to build 
palaces in the shape of cathedrals; lodges to private-hoascs in the 

form 
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ff)rm of Grecian temples; churches like the halls of justice; mer¬ 
chants' villas like feudal castles; family mansions in the form of 
colleo;cs; and colleges on the plan of fainily mansions. Each 
builder thinks only of his own whim or fancy, or character, and 
builds as an inthvidual; whereas, if he were an individual only, 
he would scarcely think of building at all. 

Again, society is not merely the association of one generation, 
but of many—nay, of all successive generations. And, therefore, 
the buildings which represent it should represent it in a perma¬ 
nent form. When the booths in which plays were acted were first 
exchanged for wof>den theatres, and wooden theatres afterwards 
were abandoned for solid masonry, at the public expense, a great 
moral revolution was indicated. It told that a whole nation, in¬ 
stead of being aintent with throwing itself into the form of re¬ 
creation for a few hours at certain intervals, had tnken that shape 
permanently, and intended to transmit it to their posterity. And 
when the solid fabrics which our ancestors raised for their faini- 
li<'s w'ere oharuloned for bric-k and lath, and plaster of Paris, it 
told us that men no longer thought of handing dowiutheir family 
name and house as a j)ermanent hcritagi;. And when the rich 
ornaments of our churches ceased to be carved out of stone, and 
wej e imitated in wood, and paint, and compt)silion, there may be 
traced at the same time a falling off in that sense of security, and 
solidity, and eternity, with which the church and the truths be¬ 
longing to it were invested in the eyes of men who knew no 
higher duty than to transmit them unimpaired to posterity, and to 
this saciificed their all, with the certainty that, through whatever 
changes of outward things, the church itself would never be 
allow'^ed to perish. 

These principles are not mere abstractions, but the neglect of 
them practical ly destroys the effect of our best works in arcJritec- 
ture. They are the cause of the dissatisfaction and uneasiness, 
with which not only thoughtful men but even ignorant spectators 
regard many buildings which to the mere eye may be almost fault¬ 
less. For there is an instinctive sen;^ of propriety and reality in 
every mind. And it is not true, as a great authority has said, 
that in art we are satisfied witli contemplating the work without 
thinking of the artist. On the contrary, the artist himself is one 
great object in the work. It is as embodying the energies and ex¬ 
cellencies of the buinati mii)4j as exhibiting the efforts of genius, 
as symbolising high feefling, that we most value the creations of art. 
Without desig'n, the represtmtations of art are merely fantastical; 
and without the thought of a designer acting upon fixed priiui- 
plcs, in acem’danee with a high standard of goodness and troth, 
half the charm of design is lost. 

But wc must not be led farther from the immediate object be¬ 
fore 
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fore us, which is to follow out the line opened by Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Whewell, and su^jg^est some'extension of their observa¬ 
tions. It is evident, at the first glance, that there is a peculiar 
character in the Gothic, which distinguishes it from the Egyptian, 
Moorish. Greek, and Chinese styles of architecture ; that this 
character is not confined to the pointed arch, for the foliage of a 
Greek capital, or the fluting of a Doric pillar, would be as in- 
appropriate to a Gothic building as a circular arch. No style is 
so remarkable as the Gothic for the multiplicity of its details and 
parts, and for the variety of its cliaraeteristic features. Vastness, 
infinity, mystery, richness, lightness, solidity, gloom, intricacy, 
irregularity, elevation—are all characteristi< s of the Gothic; and 
these effects arc produced by a number of details, mouldings, 
columns, arches, windows, tracery, groining «>f roofs, corbels, 
canopies, and ni(;hes, grtitesque carvings, painted glass, y)in- 
nacles, turrets, and spires, Avith accessories of various kinds. Now 
both these characteristic expressions, and t^ieso forms by wliieh 
the expression is produced, difl’er much one with the other. 
There is. for instance, no obvious analogy between a pointed arch 
and a clustere<l (jolumn—^between a Gothic capital and a groined 
roof—nor between a battlemented tower and painted glass ; and 
yet every one will acknowledge that each of these are appro¬ 
priate to a Gothic building, and inappropriate to a Grecian. A 
great architect, it is said, did indeed once propose to put a Gre¬ 
cian portico before the front of old St. I^iul’s, and to erect the 
dome of St. Paul’s in the centre of Westminster Abbey—both 
projects, happily for the incredulous, being still, we believe, 
upon record. But, under the auspices of our new architectural 
societies, it is to he hoped that not even a village churchwarden 
could now be found to perpetrate such enormities. And when it 
is asked why are they enormities? this i.s the very question which 
we propose to ask ourselves. What is there in common between 
all these A*arious portions of certain buildings, which renders their 
construction productive of unity, harmony, and beauty? If this 
is discovered, we shall have ascertained the true jmneiple of 
Gothic architecture; and, haAung ascertained this, w'e shall pos¬ 
sess a true touchstone, by which to try and criticise it in all its 
various periods ijnd combinations. 

Now it is evident, in the first place, that the effects of architec¬ 
ture must depend on the combination of figures. Colouring, in¬ 
deed, is impt)rtant; but it is so chiefly as bringing out figures. 
Perhaps in itself it should never be made an object of direct con¬ 
sciousness, either in building or any art., It should be felt with¬ 
out being ];>crceived. Nothing can be more gorgeous in reality 
than the colouring of nature: the deep blue of the sky and the 

sea. 
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sea, the rich dyes of foliage, and even of soil, particularly when 
lighted up at sunset. And yet these are so harmonized and 
arranged that they rarely strike, though they always please. Co* 
louring, in fact, is a mere sensual quality; it involves, compara¬ 
tively, little or no perception of relation, and therefore little exer¬ 
cise of thought, and addresses itself exclusively to produce feel¬ 
ing. It should therefore be always made subordinate to figures, 
as figures should be subordinate to expression. 

But, secondly, configuration being the principal business of 
architecture, it is evident that figures themselves, however vari¬ 
ous, must he resolvable into lines; and these elementary lines 
will perhaps supply us with a key to the different styles of architec¬ 
ture. They may then be reduced into five ; two eun^cs, one of them 
convex and the other concave ; and three straight; one of 
them horizontal —, the other perpendicular | , and the tliird ob¬ 
lique /. No other simple elementary line can be found beyond 
these i and the theory which we wish to suggest is, that in each of 
these is to be found the germ of a peculiar style. Five styles may 
be enumerated as remarkably distinguished from eaidi other in 
their eharacleristic forms—the Saracenic, the Chinese, the Egyp¬ 
tian, the Greek, and the so-called Gothic. There is none perhaps 
which is not u corruption or a combination of some one or more 
of these; and if it could l>e shown that peculiar circumstances 
in the history and associa;tion of each jieople and period, in which 
these styles were introduced, bad directed attention se^Trally to 
particular lines, as symbolical of certain ideas, or as the natural 
expression of certain feelings, or incidentally from mere utility; 
and again, that other peculiar circumstances had led to the con¬ 
nexion with them of certain figures, so that it should be natural 
for each of them severally to spring out, and develop themselves 
in certain forms rather than in others, just as the same simple 
fact in natural science will, according to accidental association, 
run out in one mind into one train of thought, and in anothi^r 
mind into another—we may then have gained some step towards 
the formation oCa true philosophical theory-true, because pro¬ 
found, and profound because true—in the scienc?e smd the tM^te 
of architecture. 

To enter into the whole field -of this inqtdry is beyond our 
limits at present: but if any one tvill turn to drawings of Chinese 
buildings, he will Tecf%nisc at once; and in the roof as the most 
prominent part, which; as in^ulvlifg the utiH|y of the edifice, is the 
most important, und therefore''gives the character to the rest, the 
constant rctwrehee of one of these lines, which is'found rarely 
in any other style, namely, the concave jC . ' It is to be feared 
that ^e slightoessCbihejm habits of 

thought 
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thought and history, and still more our ignorance of those secret 
mysterious analogies, which make lines, and figures, and move¬ 
ments, and colour, and material objects generally, real and de¬ 
signed representatives of moral and intellectual impressions, 
would render it difficult to account for their adoption of this 
elementary line. But the fact is unquestioned. Mr. Hope, in¬ 
deed, with much probability, traces it to a rigid imitation of the 
Tartar tent:— 

‘ From this universal propensity to retrace, in the latter method of 
construction, the forms of the earlier materials, we shall sec that of tlie 
Chinese still resemble, in all its parts, those of the tent, its original 
type. In the wooden pillars, destitute of marked bases and capitals, 
which support the ceilings in such numbers, we see the poles; in the 
roofs, which from these pillars project so far, convex (which externally 
gives the concave) alike in their spine, their sides, and ribs, the awning 
of hides or pliant stuifs, spread over ropes and bamboos; in the curling 
spikes that fringe their eaves, the hooks and fastenings; in the lowness 
and spread, and clustering of the different parti, the whole form, and 
appearance, jiiid character belonging to the residences of the herdsmen, 
their ancestors. Chinese houses seem to cling to posts which, when 
planted in the ground, have struck out and become fixed. 'IMic palaces 
only look like a number of collected awnings, and the very pagodas or 
towers in their loftiness ore nothing more than a number of tents, piled 
on the top instead of standing by the side of each other. The aggre¬ 
gate dwellings, from the smallest village to imperial Pekin itself, in 
their distribution, resemble nothing but a camp; and when Lord Ma¬ 
cartney, after crossing the whole of the Chinese empire, from south to 
north—from Canton to the great wall, its fartliest length—was, on the 
borders of Tartary, received by the emperor in areal tent, he scarcely 
perceived any difercnce to exist between it and the millions of tributary 
buildings he had viewed.*—p, 24. 

Ami there is something not a little interesting in the theory 
which would thus trace in Chinese architecture the same rigid 
undeviating adherence to ancient notions, on which the stability 
of their empire is evidently made to rest. 

If the reader will now turn to the Moorish style, he will find 
(and for the same reason, hi the same part of the building) that the 
convex r\ is here equally predominant. A Turkish mosque is a 
little forest of.domes—the minarets swell out into bulbs, the 
arche%bend.into horseshoes; arid though, among the Arabs, as 
among the Christians, the introdud,ion of the angle into the curve 
of the arch was suggested, aUd almost forced on them, it never 
seems to have taken root, as it were,, or to have developed itself 
in those remarkable results, which ended in the production of 
a pure Gothic architecture. Something , was wanting in the habits 
of thottglit and feeling to render productive. Whether 
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tbe taste for the concave line among the Saracens flowed from a 
'bnrbfuous imitation of a corrupted Romanesque^ or was asso* 
ciatofl with any astronomical notions—which is not improbable— 
we w ill not stop to inquire. Moorish architecture, like Chinese, 
though suflicicntly charat^eristic, has never become systematised. 
Its primary line is one wdiich is evidently incapable of producing 
variety, or throwing itself out into general combinations. And we 
may turn therefore to the three other styles in which the theoiy 
here suggested is more strikingly illustrated. 

Of the three straight lines—the horizontal, the ]>erpcndlcular, 
and the oblique—tlie last is the one, which u as evidently the germ 
of the Egyptian ; and we know enough of their institutions and 
associations to account not only for the selection of it, but for 
its running out into the peculiar figure of Egyptian areliitec- 
ture. This figure, if our reader will turn to any work which re¬ 
presents Egyptian buildings, he will see to be that of a truncated 

cone or triangle j \^ . He will trace it in the shape of the 

facades of the temple, in the doorways, in the form of tbe 
columns, and iho intercolumiiiations themselves, in the pyramids, 
the obelisks, the sphinxes—everything, in fart, which is pecu¬ 
liarly Egyptian. It will meet him at every turn. Here again is 
the fact whir'll will not be disputed, however we may dift’er as to 
its cxjilanation; and the question before us is, what is the con¬ 
nexion between this confessedly Egyptian figure and the oblique 
line, which is assumed to be the element of all Egyptian ai clii- 
tecture ? 

To prove this c<)nnexion, it must be shown that there was some¬ 
thing in the predominant circumstances of Egyptian art, employed 
as it chiefly was upon religious buildings, which led first to the 
employment in them of the oblique line cbicfly; and then from it 
to the natural suggestion of the figure .of a truncated cone; and 
this is not difficult. The whole history of Egjqrt in its art, as 
well as in its politico and religion, exhibits one primary idea im¬ 
pressed on every part, the, idea of unlimited but unvarying pro¬ 
gression. It ej:hibits society under the pressure of an enormous 
liierarchical poww, wfikh was not allowinl to mflinto abuse, and 
destroy itself by its own excesses, but maintained a firm iptstery 
and direction over tirts ixtmds of the whole nation; knowmg no 
other object than to pri^rvc illl power unincreased or undi¬ 
minished ; content to hand down its'jtreasurel of hereditary know¬ 
ledge without thinking of additions to it; employing art to over¬ 
awe die imagination ; leading on generafion after generatiem in a 
monotonous, undevialiiig procession of^caa^s mid families; guard¬ 
ing 
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ing tli6m on each side by gigantic institutions, consolidated by 
time and by religion; and bringing them up with an oppressive^ 
vigilance over thought, word, and action, in a slow approach to 
the awful portals of a mysterious eternity, Iwyond which little 
was unveiled, except to the priesthwid themselves. Kven art- 
sculpture, and painting, and music, and medicine, wert% we Itnow, 
among the Egyptians subject to a most rigid superintendence, 
which prohibited all variation. And this peculiar cast of thought, 
derived as it was from their political and religious system, and 
emblematical of it, exhibited itself in their religious worship, as 
we know to be tlie fact, chiefly in the form of processions. 
Processions are the natural ex]>ression of a dominant power. But 
processions mo> e on in a line; and the line constantly presented 
to the eye of b^gyptian art, when employed in arcliitecture, and to 
that of the Egyptian people when engaged in devotion, was the 
oblique, or foreshortened and projected line, such as is presented 
to every one who is advancing from one point tp another strai ght 
before him. And this line suggested an avenue, and accordingly 
the approach to Egyptian temples was made through avenues of 
obelisks and sphinxes, forming in fact the real temple for the 
people, as the mysterious halls within the portals of the budding, 
to which they led, were reserved for the pi'iests and the initiated. 
But this avenue gives us the figure. As the oblique is the Egyptian 
line, what would be the Egyptian figure suggested by it, but the 
truncated triangle formed according to the laws of perspective, 
by the two lateral lines of an avenue, converging not to a point but 

to the front of a portico j and harmonizing completely with 

ideas of grandeur, solidity, and immutability. And such being 
the primary figure, it was repeated on every part, in order to 
preserve unity and harmony-^Hmity and hartnony being rendered 
perfectly compatible with gimt variety and multiplicity of detail, 
provided each variation be only a repetition, however modified, of 
the one primary type or figure. 

We cannot dwell more oa this point but it may be sufficient 
to give a general notice of the hypothesis, that the peculiarities in a 
consistent style of architecture depend oi»«its adoption of some 
peculi^i^ifigure, oh Wbitdi it works as a base i that this figure was 
generp.ted or suggested by some pecuiim^ el^entary line; and 
that the adoption of this line deftende^ peculiar circumstances, 
and habits of thought In the age in which ike style originated. 

In turning to the Grecian arcbitfcture, the, type, of it is evi¬ 
dently to be found in a different Mtusx the horizontal —: and it 
must be traced in asimilar way. .1^ the reathet to prints of 

- ' the 
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the Gret:ian temples, even as late as the Parthenon, and he will 
find, as he inij^ht naturally expect among a people whose art, and 
wisdom, and theology came originally from Egypt, vestiges of the 
Egyptian type still distinguishable in the shape of the Doric 
columns, the figure of the door-ways, and even in the form of 
the fagades. Even the Parthenon does not present a parallelo¬ 
gram, but the frustum of a pyramid or truncated triangle, though 
the transition from it is evidently approaching. But the avenues 
are abandoned. The Grecian temples stand by themselves, not 
as termini for lengthened processions, but as insulated objects for 
the eye. And as, under a more popular form of religion, the 
people were no longer to be marshalled in solemn processions 
under the coiiunand of an overruling, perhaps a tyrannical, hier- 
arc'hy, but to be gathered familiarly under the porticos of their 
temples, the porticos became the chief and must jiroininent 
feature in the Grecian architecture. But a portico was for use. 
Art in those days wits not yet become meretricious to serve any 
primary purpose but use : and its use was shelter ; and the shelter 
was found in the roof; and in the roof, as before obsemed, is there¬ 
fore to be found the characteristic feature of the new stUe, just 
as the characteristic line of the Egyptian was found in its most 
important part, the avenue. But the roof of a portico presents a 
hori/:ontal line : and—aldiough an eye aceustomed, by the pecu¬ 
liarities of Gothic mchilecture, to seai-ch for the picturcsipie 
instead of the beautiful, might delight to fts hself at the angle of 
a Grecian colonnade, and so throw it into the ]^gyj)tian form, 
pillar dwindling behind pillar, and the lines of the base and the 
cornice converging into the truncated cone—such was not the 
temper of Grecian taste. It delighted in symmetry, and propor¬ 
tion, and regularity; in^ncasuring relations, in adjusting parts, in 
taking centres, and forming systems, placing itself as a critic and 
spectator, and referring every object to its own eye. Remember 
the* high rationalistic power of the Greek intellect, and its self- 
conceit; and how the power, stimulated by the conceit, acted on 
every subject brought within the range of the Greek mind, so as to 
convert its old traditumary theology into philosophy, and its old 
traditionary philoso)>hy into schools and sects of scejiticism, and 


its government 
licentiousness, 
worsliij) into a 

science into an amusemeitfifoT <|^ptious wrangling intellect^, and 
its art into an imitation of xtiiqire humanity, and an arrangement of 
sYiumetrical parts and iloyving lines: and then we may trace the 
altered form aud^ character of the Greek architecture to the 
altered form and characteiteof tire human mind after its transition 


into <lemocracy, and .its inoru^lnto self-will and 
and its life into, self-indulgent, and its Religious 
luxury of the imagination and the sense* and its 


from 
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from the hierarchial monasteries and oppressive monotonous 
region of Egypt, to the stimulating atmosphere, and free soil, and 
unfettered habits of the Grecian colonies. 

Imagine then a Greek portico first contrived for shelter, and 
then to be ornamented for the gi’atification of an intellectual cri¬ 
ticising eye, fond of symmetry and regularity; and the line which 
will present itself as the basis of the whole will bo a horizontal 
line, the eye of the spectator being fixed from a distance on the 
centre. Accordingly in a pure Grecian building it is this line— 
the line of the architrave, frieze, and cornice, which, as occupying 
the most prt)mincnt place, receives the greatest amount of orna¬ 
ment ; and from it are developed all the other parts of the build- 
ing. This is an important fact, and ought to be carefully studied 
in order to appreciate the real deterioration of Greek architecture 
introduced by later styles, especially by the Romans. 

What then are the figures which such a line as contemplated 
under these circumstances, and by a mind with these habits of 
thought, would naturally suggest ? If there arc any such, they 
will be the figures ]>eculiarly apj)rojmatcd to Gn;cian architecture. 
And the Grecian figures are few and well known; they are the 
parallelogram more than the S(juare, the de]>ressed triangle ex¬ 
hibited in the pediment, never an elevated pyramid; the circle, 
and such elliptical curves as express the greatest degree of ease 
and freedom in the, flow, with the least restraint and fewest inter¬ 
ruptions. Apd ^vc ought to be able to show how these and no 
others were g^i^erated from the horizontal line, just as the figure 
of the truncated triangle was generated from the oblique pro¬ 
jected line of the Egyptians. Place then an eye in the bisection 
of a line, having for its object to measure and symmetrize the two 
portions of it, and acctwcling to tlie laws of common optics, by 
which every human being works unconsciously in its daily opera¬ 
tions of vision as well a» in following out the theorems of Euclid, 
its first operation must be to draw a triangle. It will tiike a point 


A 



A, somewhere a ^ Ve the line B C (fi^r the eye naturally mounts 
upwarc^^, and from this it will drop unconsciously two lines; A B, 
A Q, and by these lines, aiid -the angles they include, it will 
measure the comparative Icngthf^of E, B and E C, which is the 
object in view. We ask eVea rf child to observe the process, by 
which unconsciously he bisects a dine before him, and he will 
recognise it to be this. He does Dot go much above the base¬ 
ment line, for then he would not be ible to bring the two pof- 
VOL. Lxix. NO. cxxxvti. K tions 
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this scene of confusion was generated by the intrusion of the arch. 
But the account of it is that"every fresh curve or circle requires a 
new centre to be taken by the eye, from whidi diverging radii 
may be drawn to the carcumfercnce; since, however unconsciously, 
we must perform this operation in order to obtain an idea of a 
curve. And every fresh point thus taken introduces a new move¬ 
ment, and thus distracts and disturbs the eye. At first, indeed, 
these arches, as in the Coliseum, were sunk within the columns, 
so that the lines did not appear prominently. But even in the 
Coliseum an observant eye will perceive the distraction caused by 
the successive horizontal lines of the coi iiice as confused with the 
perpendicular lines of the columns; and in order to retain the 
simple impression of vastness and sublimity, it must in reality 
sink all these details, and content itself wdth embracing the one 
grand outline of the building as a whole. 

We have no intention of tracing at present the still further 
corruption which ensued, when the circular arch was made fo rest 
upon the column, and the barbarisms crept in which are known 
under the name of Norman and Saxon styles, as well fts tlie early 
and later Italian. Mr. Hope’s work has thrown great light on 
this pt)int. All alike are corruptions of the Roman; when men, 
without science or acute sensibility to harmony, w ere left without 
Grecian intHlels, and could do little more than combine and mul¬ 
tiply the two leading ideas of the Roman, namely, the column 
and the arch, but without understanding the law's of proj[K>rtion, 
or regulating their ornaments upon any other principle than a 
capricious fancy. And the fault in all was the same, that, in mul¬ 
tiplying parts, they introduced a diversity of lines radiating from 
different centres, and carrying the eye in contrary directions— 
and a variety of figures, not repetitions or modifications of some 
one primary type, but each of them unconnected with the other. 

The nature of the religious worship was changed. The portico 
and colonnade, therefore, were no longer the principal object in 
building; the horizontal line was therefore lost sight of as the 
fundamental idea, and until a new idea devehjped itself, every 
attempt to adapt the old style to new circumstances produced only 
confusion. 

By degrees, however, this new idea did arise, and with it a 
new' style. As processions were the characteristic of the Egyptian 
worshijH—and popular gathering round the temple and under the 
shelter of colonnades was the chief object in the Grecian—so 
Christianity introduced a wholly new practice, not without its 
symbolism and mystery, ithat of collecting a whole assembled 
congregation under on^ roof. It is a remarkable peculiarity, full 
of meaning, and preg^iant with important architectural results. 

‘ But 
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* Another circumstance,’ says- Dr. Whewell, ‘ which perhaps still 
more advanced this change was, that in the Christian temples the wor¬ 
shippers were within the temples, and tlie edifice was hence calculated 
for an interior spectator. It is remarkable how ueccssarily this will be 
seen, on a little consideration, to change the whole character of the 
building. A temple, or a series of temples, intended to be seen from 
without, and formed on the Grecitm model, would have a line of enta¬ 
blature, which would have a natural and congruous reference to the 
horizontal line on which they stand j and it would not happen, in any 
common point of view, that this reference would he obscure or inter¬ 
rupted. The temple would be seen as a whole, and the entablature of 
one or of two sides, supported by well-formed pillars, would be simple 
or beautiful. But for buildings to be seen from within, the case is dif¬ 
ferent. To extend them by an extension of liorizontal architraves 
resting on columns would produce a space without grace, dignity, con¬ 
venience, or the possibility of being lighted. When such buildings 
were made spacious and splendid, the height was increased at least iu 
proportion to the other dimensions, probably more ; and windows, one 
range over another, were inserted in order to light this space. The 
space was eewered with a scries of vaults, one to each window or group of 
windows: hence naturally the necessities of sxich vaulting led to poitUed 
arches, veitical lines, and other Gothic features. But I now observe 
further, that even without taking into account the consequences of vault¬ 
ing, the interior view necessarily introduced a style of building which 
had reference to vertical lines. The interior view of a building occupies 
the w'hole of one field of view, and not a small fiaction of it only, like a 
temple seen at a little distance. Hence the horizontal lines are neces¬ 
sarily displaced and overmatched by the perspective: the sides, however 
long the building is, are reduced to narrow strips on the retina of a 
person looking along the edifice ; and the two vertical lines -which bound 
the end and divide it from the sides are really the master lines of the 
whole scene, controlling and regulating all the rest. All tlie horizontal 
lines, however strong or long, stop or bend when they come to these 
vertical boundaries; and the spaces on one side or on the other of them 
(a side and an end) are occupied by forms and combinations altogether 
different. The building will therefore then only be reduced to hnnnony 
and consistency, when the principal lines and members of the archi¬ 
tecture submit to be regulated by these irresistible lines.*—p, 213. 

But with Christianity there came also into religi(>n another 
idea, that of elevation. If permanence and immutability were 
the character of the Egyptian system, and symmetry and rational¬ 
ism those of the Grecian, elevation is the jieculiaridea of Christ¬ 
ianity. It raised man from the ground, lifted up his nature to a 
communion with the Deity, led up his eye in constant hope to 
another world, and a heaven above hiih; rAUsed bis intellect; 
lightened his cares ; broke the fetters df his ftesh; sublimed his 
affections; filled the whole sphere of his'^tision with grand and 
aspiring spectacles; shook off th^ chaiiift of slate; dignified 
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the helplessness of women ; fractured the harriers of castes which 
hcpt subjects in perpetual degradation; introduced into the whole 
man a tone of noble and lofty thought, and imparted it freely to all 
i3ien. And there is nothing fanciful or arbitrary in asserting a close 
connexion between the moral and spiritual elevation of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, and the physical form in which the idea soon became 
embodied. If we cannot express the former without using words 
derived from the latter—if we cannot witness goodness and power 
without both thoughts and gestures which mount upwards, we 
may be sure there is a close and indissoluble connexam between 
the two ; and that thoughts which lift lhems<*lves up Irom earth 
to heaven, will emlxKly themselves in structures exhibiting a simi¬ 
lar analogy. 

flpon these two new ideas combined tliere arose the system of 
Gothic architcctUTc. The perpendicular line was its primary 
idea; and the necessity of an inclose<l roof the circumstance 
which fecundated it with all its important consequences. Its first 
movement is to be traced in the piling up of range upon range of 
dispropovtioned columns and ciicular arches, in the structure of 
towers, aiwl in the unnecessary elevation—unnecessary so far as 
mere ordinary utility was concerned—given to the interior of 
churches. 'Flic second may b<i seen in the attempt to bind two 
or three stories of arcades together by one shaft running up 
through tlu'm all, and projected from the plane of them, so as 
to form the prominent and leading line in the building. Exter¬ 
nally this was d<ine by buttresses, and internally by the shafts, 
which are so often found to supjjort the roof. But the funda¬ 
mental idea of elevation once introduced, it became necessary to 
remodel all the parts of the building to bring them into accord¬ 
ance with it; and it was in the delicate intuitive perception of 
this accordance, and the skill with which it was elfected, that we 
must look for the real spirit, from which the perfection of Gothic 
architecture emanated. The exteri«>r of the r«M>f tw ceiling being 
the principal object, this was probably the first part which re¬ 
quired to be adjusted to the new type. A coiling, either fiat and 
horizontal, or circular and barrel-shaped, was felt (this, perhaps, 
is the only proper word) to be inconsisltent with the primary idea 
of elevation : for either of them compelled the ©ye to depart from 
its ascending line, and move in an opposite direction; and 
perhaps of the two the circular arch was the most inconsistent, 
because it is not content; like the fiat roof, with abruptly cutting 
short the ascending line. It bent the eye down, and introduced 
two or three different movements instead of one, by forcing the 
eye to strike a centre, from which to measure the curve of the 
arcb (that c^tre beihgf necessarily taken from below), so fiiat 
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the eye was hot only not allowed to ascend, but w'as absolutely 
depressed—a fact on which depends what is commonly called the 
heavy, oppressive feeling of a semicircular ceiling. 

How, then, was the necessity of an inclosed ceiling to be recon¬ 
ciled with the preservation of the ascending line ? There was one 
mode, and one only; and it is exhibited in the following figure 

of an equilateral triangle placed on a vertical parallelogram. 

This figure is as peculiarly Gothic as the truncated triangle is 
Egyptian, and the depressed triangle, the circle, and the paral¬ 
lelogram are Grecian. It occurs in gables,, in spires set upon 
towers, in pinnacles, in the forms of doors and windows, in the 
canopies of niches, and is repeated in every part—differing from 
the form of the Grecian pediment, when placed over a colonnade, 
in this, that the apex of the triangle is elevated instead of de¬ 
pressed ; and elevated, because its use is not,^ as in Grecian, to 
measure the equal portions of the horizontal base, hut to assist in 
carrying up the eye according to its original tendency, so as to 
bring by degrees two parallel lines to meet and cover in a space. 
An elevated pediment is as absurd in Grecian as a depressed 
pediment is absurd in Gothic. In fact the two ought never 
to be confounded; for they have totally different uses, and must 
be framed in all their details upon totally different principles. 
This would be seen at once by taking the gable of a Gothic house, 
striking a transverse line beneath it, and ornamenting the pedi¬ 
ment as it is ornamented in Grecian, after the model of the 
architrat e and cornice; or, again, take a Grecian pediment, cut 
away the transverse line of the architrave, and shave off the 
modillons, dentils, cantalivers, mt»uldiugs, and <>ther embellish¬ 
ments which give prominence and consequence to the cornice 
and what becomes of the building ? One, in fact, is regulated 
by the internal roof, the c»ther by the external architrave; and 
on this these differences depend. 

But the ascending vertical line being once taken as the leading 
feature, other parts of the building besides the roof required to 
be modified to meet it. First, its general outline became changed. 
Instead of running along the ground, it rose up into towers, and 
the towers broke away into pinnacles, or shot up into the still 
more Gothic figure of the spire. Its. parts, instead of being 
symmetrically arranged in mutual correspondence, were clus¬ 
tered in groupes of projections, thrown out in apparent disorder 
from the main fabric, and even studiously diversified, that the eye, 
instead of indulging the Greek taste for comparing and specu¬ 
lating by a mere ifitellentual procMs, might ^ |nrevented from 
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any lateral movement, and be carried constantly upwards. A true 
Gothic taste abhorred that» which moclcrn Gothic scarcely ever 
dispenses with, a centre and two wings. It never placed the 
spectator, like Grecian art, in any. one point, but allowed him to 
move round and about, making every jdace a centre from which 
the eye could rise to some lolty apex, and throw the other parts 
into the Gothic figure of the clevat(;d triangle set upon a paial- 
lopiped. Again, a Gnjcian pillar with a base is a corruption, 
and a Gothic pillar without one is an absurdity; because in 
pure Grecian the eye W'as to be carried d{)wnward, and in Gothic 
upward, ami a base necessarily suggests this ascending move¬ 
ment. Again, the pillars of the Greek style are studiously sunk 
under the horizontal cornice, l^lie buttresses of the Gotliic, which 
correspond with the wdumns of the Greek in giving both sujjport 
and alternations of light and shade, are placed essentially in 
projections;—and an overhanging cornice, or indeed any cornice 
at all, is a corruption; because it would substitute a leading hori¬ 
zontal line instead of a vertical. Again, a circular arch is 
tolerable, though only tolerable in Grecian, because the dejires- 
sion of the eye, in order to strike a centre, is not entirely at va- 
riniico with the descending liru; from tl\ie cornice : but in Gothic 
there is nothing at all with which it can harmonise. Again, a 
keystone in a Grecian arch is appropriate, for its bearing is 
downward : in Gothic it is not endurable. Again, in Grecian, 
the supporting pillars must bear a proportion to the weight sup¬ 
ported ; because one of the leading ideas is that of pressure from 
above. In Gt>lhic, a willow wand may throw uj> into the air a 
porulerous stone roof; an angel’s wing sustain a tower; or a 
hand, a flower, a female bead, bear up au enormous beam ; be¬ 
cause, as the eye is springing upwards, there is no sense of weight 
to be overcome. And the Caryatides in Grecian should all bear 
the impress of pain and resistance; in pure Gothic, except where 
for other reasons pain is to be expressetl, ciilmncss and ease are 
the characteristirs of the living forms, which are to support 
the structure. Indeed the profuse iptroduction of living figures, 
which characterises the Gothic, depends on this very circumstance. 
Life* power, and energy are the natural associations urith a move¬ 
ment of elevation. In Grecian they are out of place; and the 
very smallness of the figures is in harmony with this idea, as in¬ 
dicating greater ease and pow'er; an effect which is destroyed, 
when, as in the restoration of the Castle chapel at Dublin* the 
figures are too much magnified. Again, the same law may be 
traced even in the minutest details. The foliage used in Grecian 
properly must curve downwards; that of Gotluc is to be thrown 
up.. So the mass and outline of a Grecian building must present 
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horizontal linos; that of a Gothic huilding springs up into a 
number of detached points and pinnacles. The windows in 
a Grecian are placed centrally and in lines, one over the other, 
to preserve the lateral symmetry. In Gothic, they are pur¬ 
posely placed out of the centre, and ofl’er steps and stages, as 
it were, fer the eye to mount upwards, without tempting it 
to any lateral movement. And perhajis this may be sufficient 
to suggest the leading idea of Gothic; without keeping which 
in view, it will be impossible to understand it as a system, to 
appreciate its details, or to imitate without running into ab¬ 
surdities. 

But as the moral attributes of Christianity generated a moral 
tendency in the mind, and that moral tendency vented itself in 
the adoption of a peculiar line as the basis of its architecture; and 
this vertical line, when combined with other peculiar circum¬ 
stances, generated a peculiar figure—so this figure itself con¬ 
tained a number of ideas which w^ere gradually developed, and 
introduced into Gothic architecture a wonderful variety of 
peculiar features, witluiut at the same time destroying its har¬ 
mony ; because all the features, however distinct, were originally 
included or imjilied in the original fundamental figure. For to 
repeat it again, however multiplied the parts and combinations 
may be, a whole never loses its unity so long as they are all re¬ 
ducible to one common and primary type. One or tw'o of these 
peculiar features may be now briefly mentioned. 

This is a task which Dr, Wliewell has only suggested, and 
which is well worthy of his inquiring and philosophic mind. It 
is no less than drawing up for the architect a catalogue of all the 
forms and combinations which he may be permitted to use, with¬ 
out departing from the simplicity of his original type ; and there 
is no feature in urhich the Gothic is so superior to the Grecian 
style as in the fecundity with which it pours out these infinitely 
various creations from the embryo of the pointed arch. 

The first remarkable c'ombination is that of the curve and the 
angle. There are, indeed, specimens, as in Worcester cathedral, 
where the converging fines of the window, like those of the gable- 
ends, arc straight, and like those of a pediment. And the effect 
is perfectly in harmony with the genera! style; but the pointed 
arch was immediately a modification of the circular arch, whether 
it occurred in the apse, or the roof, or the intersection of arched 
colonnades, or, as Mr. Hope suggests, in the imposition of 
small arches upon numerous small pillars. Or in filling the deep 
recesses of doorways with a succession of receding arches, of 
which the outermost occupied a larger, and the innermost a less 
plaee; and the smaller architraves were no longer framed round 
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concentric circles, but pressed up for convenience into a point; 
just as a Lf)op, if bent to a* largo circle, may retain the circular 
form, but if forced into a small one will naturally break, and 
form an angle.* 

The truth probably lies not in any one of these theories singly, 
but in all of them. But httle doubt can exist, as was before said, 
that the pointed arch was formed not directly and solely from tlie 
idea of the vertical line, but from the necessity of bringing the 
circular arch already existing into harmony with it, and that in 
this effort the curvilinear sections were retained, as richer, more 
elegant, more fertile in results, and more easy and natural in con¬ 
struction ; since the lateral thrust of the arch, which, according 
to existing principles, must be received upon a pillar, and that 
a comparatively slight one, was thus brought more to the perpen¬ 
dicular. There is, indeed, in the admission of the curve a slight 
departure from the type of the vertical line: because, as it was 
before said, in order to form the idea of a curve, the eye must pass 
down from v.arious points in it to the centre, an<l from thence draw 
radii to the circumference; and thus a descending action of the rye 
is introduced which clashes with its ])redominating tendency. But 
the advantages of retaining the curve are too great not to balance 
this defect; and the defect itself is diminished and almost made 
imperceptible in the purest Gothic, by making the curves of the 
arches segments of very large circles, and thus reducing them as 
near as possible to straight lines, and throwing them up nearly 
vertically, instead of bringing them down horizontally, as in the 
corrupt Tudor styles. This is one reason w hy the early English 
and decorated Gothic styles are purer in the form of their arches 
than the later. 

In the combination, then, thus formed of the curve and the 
angle is to be found one of the chief secrets of the Gothic, espe^ 
daily of its ornamental features. To preserire this primary type, 
a type, w'e may remember, kept constantly before the eye, and 
impressed deeply on the mind, as a leading characteristic of the 
architecture, because it occurs repeatedly again and again in 
the most important and prominent parts of the interior, which, 
from the nature of Christian worship, is the most important and 
prominent part of the building^to jiresen^e this primary type, it 
is necessary in a pure Gothic not only to admit curvilinear as 
well as angular forms*—^this was dbne by the fantastic caprices of 
the EUsabethan period—-but to blend them together, so that one 
should never appear without the other being essentially connected 
with it. If the mullions of the window are thrown up, and bent 
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with the flexibility of an osier wand into flowing: reticulatione, the 
flowing lines must be pointed and sbiArpencd with cusps. If the 
corbels and friezes are to be overlaid with foliage, leaves must be 
chosen, which, like the vine and the plants from the Holy Land, 
which are said so often to recur in Gothic, not only have an his¬ 
torical and symbfdicul meaning, but in the interlacings of their 
tendrils, and the aculcated outline of their fibres, still unite the 
angle and the curve. If pinnacles are shot up in sharp and spiky 
lances, the ridges are covered with the soft climbing convolutions 
of the calceolus. If the drapery of figures is to be dropped 
in flowing lines, those lines are to be broken and stiffened by frac¬ 
tional lolds. If, as in Gothic illuminations, the most wipricious 
fancy is allowed to wander into a labyrinth of shapes, bringing 
together all the productions of earth and air, still they are to be 
harmonized upon the same principle, of superinducing curvfis upon 
angles, and angles upon curves. Even * the garniture of wooden- 
cuts,’ the images of men, and saints, and martyr$, cast in the flow¬ 
ing mould of nature, must be made 

‘ Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire, 

Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, and lean-ankled too, 

With long and ghostly shanks,—forms which once seen 
Cotdd never be forgotten !*— Wordsworth. 

The just and close mixture of these two elements is one of 
the criteria of a pure Gothic style. A gradual approximation to 
it may be traced in the various improvements of the art from the 
heavy Norman (we use the term without approving it) to the 
decorated English; and the sudden degradation of it by the 
breaking up of the king's masons may be seen in the contrast 
between Bishop Fox’s chantry and the adjoining tnonaments in 
Winchester cathedral; where, among many other barbarisms, 
nothing is more conspicuous than the separation between the 
curve and the angle. As the angle came to predominate, it 
formed the style of Elizabeth and .lames; as the enrve obtained 
the mastery, it ran wild into the convolutions of the flamboyant 
style in France; a curious distinction, which has been generally 
observed, but not satisfactorily accounted for. And if our readers 
will follow us still farther—from the mere outward configuration 
of the material world to the spirit which lies within it, and of 
which the outward is not the mere husk'or shell, but the shadow 
and copy, bearing on it everywl^ere the stamp of. a spiritual mean¬ 
ing, to which it is linked by a most mysterious but true analogy-— 
it is to this union of the curve and the angle, .that, next to its ver¬ 
tical and elevating tendency, the Gothic owe its wondin'fal power 
of »pression. . For. just as the elevation of a moral feeling or 
aflecifion instinctively embodies itself in a physical elevatioji, so the 
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curve, from the action which it induces on the eye, is the 
fit representative and sug-gester of all that is soft, gentle, easy, 
delicate, and susceptible, while the angle is the index of the op¬ 
posite characteristics, and exhibits firmness, severity, sternness, 
pain, and struggle. Fanciful as this sounds at first, its proof and 
illustration lie before us all. Look at a human face, and intuitively 
w'e derive from it notions of moral feelings connected with it. 
If a novelist wouhl describe a character, he jiaints the lines of 
the face; he makes them angular or flowing, according as he 
would represent a man or a woman, a Brutus or an Alexander, 
a martyr or an angel. There is an architecture in the face 
formed out of curves and angles, by which we read the soul 
within. The slightest touch, hy extruding one or the. other, will 
alter the whole expression; and it is by attending to these that 
physiognomists study, and artists embody, the secret movements of 
our fticlings. Let curves predominate, as in Cirecian art, and its 
creations flow out into expressions of case, indulgence, weakness, 
and luxury. Let angles prevail, as in Egyptian art, an<l they 
become severe, stifl'ened, and formal, exhibiting every where 
the pressure of an external force, thwarting and inlruiling on llie 
natural action of the mind. Let them both he united, as in the 
best German school, and especially in that which is now rising 
up at M unich, and we possess the true combination; and the 
jxiwer of modifying matter so as to express faithfully a right 
mental constitution, in which freedom and obedience, law and 
spontaneity, external control and internal action, relaxation and 
self-denial, enjoyment and duty, order and ease, pain and jileasure, 
are blended inseparably and eternally, and each preserved in its 
due subordination and proportion. 

This is the second characteristic which renders Gothic architec¬ 
ture peculiarly appropriate to the exhibition of a true Christianity. 
And little as we may be inclined to suspect such an analogy, its 
rise and decay, the changes which it passed through in various 
countries and at different periods, are no unfit representation of- 
the religious history of the mind. Mr. Pugin has made a mis¬ 
take in calling it Catholic architecture—in the sense which he 
gives to the word—meaning by it Papal. St. Peter’s and the 
Jesuits’ churches at Rome are the proper types and representatives 
of Papal art; vast, brilliant, gautly, full of pretension, appealing 
dirccUy and seigftlely to the imagination, frittered into incongruous 
details, which it is vainly endeavoured to hokl4ogcther by a com¬ 
position rationalistic ki reality, while it aspires to an assumption 
of religion : in fact a republication of heathen architecture with¬ 
out its simplicity, and emblematicof a heathen m^ind, veiled under 
the garb of Christiaaity^ 
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Another important and peculiar Gothic combination is to he 
found in the figure of the cross. To Understand this, it is neces¬ 
sary to trace out the real action of the eye in following the outlines 
of the pointed arch: for those forms will be appropriate to the 
style which repeat and harmonize with the forms naturally de¬ 
lineated by the eye in the perception of the pi'imary and most 
prominent figure. 

Whenever then two lines meet in a point, the eye, to become 
sensible of the angle, cannot stop at the apex, but must proc;ce<l 

onwards beyond the point of intersection 

in reality describing a cross {)f which two limbs are expressed 
and real, and the other tw(> are imaginary and invisible. The 
attention of the reader must be drawn to this fact, because it will 
lead to another reinarlvable characteristic of the Gothic style. 
It may indeed he safely asserted that no line whatever, not even 
a straight one, is perceived by the eye without its thus crossing 
another. Certainly, in tracing a circle, the eye must revert from 
various points in the circumference to the centre, and this centre 
it must find by striking two radii across each other ; l»ut this 
process is not prominently brought forward in the circle as it is 
in the pointed arc: the angle is here the spot to which the eye is 
elevated, and on whit'h it finally rests: it occupies the principal 
place in the process, and thus fixes on the mind an impression 
which forms a leading typo of the stylo. Observe then how re- 
jjeatedly the ci'oss, and the cross with ascending lines, appears in 
Gothic—not only in the grand outline of the building, but in the 
lateral projections of the smaller transepts, chapels, and buttresses: 
it crowns the spire, it fills the roof with intersections, the windows 
with ramifying tracery, the pavement with diagonal lines, the glass 
with diagonal diamonds. I'he panels run into each other; double 
planes of ornament cross and intertwine with each other: vistas 
arc opened on each side of pillared aisles, cutting ^nd shoot¬ 
ing across in every direction. Instead of being perplexed, like 
the Greeks, with the transverse lines, which must occur in the 
simplest buildings, even in the cuttings of the masonry, and still 
more, where pillars are introduced, in the divarication of the 
colonnades, and most of all, when projections are to be throw'n out 
as transepts laterally from the main building—the Gothic architect 
even luxuriated in the interlacings of his work, ll^cuts itself at 
every angle. He prefers rubble to squared stone; roofs brought 
prominently forward in gables to flattened cornices; a point of 
view which stiikes the junction of the transept and the nave to 
that from any other external point; square. to round towers, and 
octagimal to cither. And here » a third point in which the Gothic 
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i» properly a Christian^; style; it is symbolical. Symbolism un¬ 
doubtedly led the Church*to select the cross itself as the chief 
model of its external building; and to desire to place it promi* 
nenlly before the eye in many of the jiarts. And symbolism in 
all art is a great excellence, perhaps its essence. Art is (and it 
cannot be repeated too often) the translation of mind into matter, 
as philosophy is the translation of matter into mind. Its object is 
to place before the eye of sense, and therefore before the prior, the 
ignorant, the unthinking, the child, and the peasant, great truths 
which by the abstractions of reason they can never reach. It arl- 
dresses itself also to the feelings; and nature, as if for this very 
purpose, has established the closest harmony and analogy between 
the moral and the physical sensations; between the impressions 
produced by the action of the eye and the eai*, and those which 
seem to have their seat more deeplv in the mysteries of the soul. 
Anti there can be no pure art, which has not thus its basis in 
truth; no good building, which does not of itself tell the talc of 
its destination, and embody in material types the intellectual 
doctrines which led to its creation, and raise those emotions and 
feelings which harmonize with and ilcepen them. 

Thirdly—From the fact just mentioned, that the eye in tracing 
the pointed arch cnisses and continues the line at the point of 
section, coupled with the original asceiuhug tendency of the ver¬ 
tical line, arises a third beautiful form, the ogee line. Let the 
reader follow the curve of a Cirothic arch slowly, and he will find 
that the moment his eye has passed the apex, it lias a natural tend¬ 
ency not only to continue it, but to continue it with an effort to 
mount upward, so as to bend back the curve and run it up vertu;aliy. 


thus producing the ogee figure 



or that which approaches 


more or less to Hogarth’s line of beauty. The ease and grace of 
this flowii^ outline account for the appropriateness of a vast de¬ 
tail of ornament, particularly in foliage, which might otherwise 
seem too delicate and easy for the severity and rigidity of an 
angular Gothic. And a comparison of jt with the ellipse, which 
ia the favourite Grecian curve, and beyond which the Greek 
scarcely ventured farther from the regularity of the circle, might 
perliaps determine many points-of distinction in one of the most 
important but.mast mysterious questions in architecture, the sci¬ 
ence of Grecian and Gothic mouldings. It slight appear from the 
mode in which the pnrimaxy ogee of the Gothic is suggested, that 
it is nowhere so properly introduced as in a vertical plane, where 
the eye may pass ap*H|o the extremity^ But ther 
idem ftfill more is it that tliis 
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tiful curve, which bclmmed by the Gothur^ style a$ so peculiarly 
its ow», can never appear with propriety on the external con¬ 
figuration of a building? The turrets of the bad Tudor style, 
as in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and in King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Great Tom Tower at Christ Church, Oxford, 
exhibit it abundantly in this position; but an eye even mode¬ 
rately accustomed to the details of Gothic must feel that it is 
out of place, where it strikes against the sky. Intrinsically it 
is beautiful, but it docs not harmonize with a ]mre Gothic style. 
And yet the same line curving over an arch, and running up into 
a rich finial, as in the tombs in Hereford Cathedral, is one of 
the most exquisite constructions of Gothic art. Even when in¬ 
troduced by itself, as the line which throws up a canopy, as in 
some few niches, it is not out of place, though still less beauti¬ 
ful. The reason probably is this :—and it may determine several 
minute but not unimportant questions respecting the application 
of the ogee;—^in the type from which it is drawn, that is, in 
the line followed by the eye in tracii^ the pointed arch, the 
eye will traVerse cither the interior, that is the concave side of 
the curve, or the convex. If it traverses the concave, when 
stopped suddenly at the apex it will run up perpemlicularly, 
suddenly, and to no great height. The second limb of the curve 
will be comparatively short; and this therefore will be no im¬ 
proper figure fur such ogee lines as arc introduced in the support 
of canopies; and even then, it may be added, they can only be used 
with pnqmety on a small scale in minute but rich ornamental 
work, because there is an obviously false architecture, that is, 
au architecture which sets at defiance the law of gravitation, in 
making such a flowing line the support of any weight. I f, on the 
other hand, the eye traverses the curve on the convex side, the 
line which it draws is one which really is bent down and curved 
forcibly, in opposition to the ascending tendency, over the convex 
of the arch. It climbs up, as it were, against a resistance, and it 
is not till it has mastered the projection, and is set free by the 
termination at the apex, that it is allowed to shoot up freely; more 
freely and. with more pleasure from having been previously 
chained and confin^, and therefore running up into a more 
elevated limb. For this reason, in the most beautiful spedmens 
of the ogee arch, it will be fouud that they are carefully intro¬ 
duced as canopies over an inner arch, whether that inner arch be 
single or foliated vdtb cusps. There must be an interior convex 
figure, either expressed or suggested, over which the ogee may 
climb and curl. An instance of a rimilar idea may be found in 
that beautiful foliage which so generally creepv.aloi^the otutline of 
the ogee, in the way of which archite^mews pfofecting balls 
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or knohs^ compelling tife leaf to make its way forcibly and slowly 
over the convex side, and *tlien allowing it to spring up luxuri¬ 
antly into a waving point, as if glad to escape from its restraint:— 

‘ Qualis spelunc^ subito comraota columba, 

Cui (lonms et clulces latebroso in pumice nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumquc exterrita pennis 
Dat tectf) ingentem: mox acre lapsa quieto, 

Radit iter liquiilum, celeres neque commovet alas.’ 

Mndd, V. 213. 

That this principle, lujwever fanciful it may seem, was really 1‘elt 
and intended in the construction (jf the ogee, may be further con¬ 
firmed by observing that the employment of this ]>cculiar foliage 
in crockcits accompanies the ogee in its purest forms ; is in itself 
the result of a gradual growth; and died away wdth the intro¬ 
duction of more debased lines and depressed arches in the Tudor 
style, in which the vertical idea is almost lost, and consequently 
the effort to spring up and ascend is not maintained in the details 
any more than in the leading lines. Thus in the later Gothic the 
crockets become mere lateral horizontal pi'ocesses, breaking the 
pinnacle like spurs, ])ut not aiding the eye to climb up gradually 
to the apex. The same principle will also regulate the propor¬ 
tions between the second, or more perpendicular part of the ogee, 
and the convex part. It must be the proportion to be observed 
between an effort to surmount a difficulty, and the freedom which 
follows on having surmounted it, in order to produce the real 
enjoyment which accompanies such an action of the mind. If the 
convex line is too prolonged, and the ascending ends abruptly, as 
in the great gate of Christ Church, or if, on the other hand, 
the convex is cut short, and the ascending part is too much 
lengthened, in either case the beauty of the line will be destroyed: 
the arch will be either to() heavy, or too light and flowing—^accord¬ 
ing as the one idea of difficulty, or that of ease, predominates to 
the exclusion of the other. 

We can touch at present only on one more Gothic feature, and 
that partially, which Mr. Pugin has made the subject of his two 
lectures; and the many others, which may be develoE^ from the 

f erm of the pointed arch, we must reserve to anotmir occasion. 

Ir. Pugin has not treated his subject very philosopbically, or 
with much insight into the deeper princi]>les of architecture. But 
,the j[X)int which he has illustrated is of great importance, and 
though, as we venture tb repeat, he labours under the singular 
misconception tliat the beauties of Gothic owed their origin to the 
Pkpal ac^ not to |^e Catholic spirit of the times in which it 
fi^^ng up, ^here ir ipuch in his little work which is ingmotls 
interesting. The J^lslty of such a notion ought to be exj^sed 
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and insisted on at a time when there se^i|is to be too great a dis¬ 
position to interest the imagination iiii makers of religion, and so 
in joung and uninstructed jninds to palliate the corruptions of the 
popish system. And. as before remarked, it might be shown at 
once by jx)inting out not only the natural connexion and analogy 
between true Catholic principles and true taste in art; but tlie 
similar analogy between the pretensions, exaggerated fancies, 
appeals to human nature in its corrupt fonns, and mixed incon¬ 
gruities of greatness and meanness, truth and falsehood in Po¬ 
pery, witli the same characteristic defects, in the architectiirc 
which grew up in Italy more immediately under the papal influ¬ 
ence, and which are found less and less prevalent in each country 
in the same proportion as it was free from the worst tendencies 
of that fearful usurpation;— 

‘ The object of the preeeut lecture,’ says Mr. Piigiu, ‘ is to set forth and 
explain the true principles of pointed or Christian architecture, by the 
knowledge of which you may be enabled to teat architectural excellence. 
The two great rules for design arc these: Ist, tllat there should be no 
features about a building which are not necessary for con\'enience, con¬ 
struction, or propriety; 2nd, that all ornaments should consist of en¬ 
richment of the essential construction of the building. The neglect of 
these two rules is the cause of all the bad architecture of the present 
times. Arcliitectural features are continually tacked on buildings with 
wliich they have no connexion, merely for the sake of what is called 
effect; and ornaments arc actually constructed, instead of forming the 
decoration, to which in good taste they sbouhl be always subservient. 
In pure architecture the smallest detail should have a meaning, or serve 
a purpose; and even the construction itself should vary with the ma¬ 
terial employed, and the designs should be adajitcd to the material 
in which they are executed. Strange as it may appear at first sight, it 
is in pointed arcltitcclure alone that these great principles have been 
carried out; and I shall be able 1o illustrate them from the vast 
cathedral to the simplest section. Moreover, the architects of tlie Middle 
Ages were the first who turned the natural properties of the various 
materials to their full account^ and made their mechanism a vehicle 
to their art.* —p. 1. 

These principles, so far as they go, arc sound and just. True 
taste in architecture, as in every other creation, repudiates the at¬ 
tempt to please and please only. Man, even in his most self-in¬ 
dulgent character, has no respect for mere feeling—he is indig¬ 
nant at the thought of being treated as a child, and fed with 
sugar-plums—and his intellect finds no^ground to rest on, or sti¬ 
mulus to curiosity, except where a depth of truth and reality is 
seen behind the outurard veil, which is presented to his senses.. 
And it is singular how soon even an untutored eye detects false 
ornament; how naturally the parts of building^'which are not ar- 
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ranged upon some define principles of solid utility and meaning, 
betray themselves by somc< striking incongruity, which we feel, 
though we cannot express it. 

The illustrations which Mr. Pugin has given of the many points 
in which Gothic architecture, as existing in its pure form, is free 
from this defect, compared even with the most perfect specimens 
of Grecian, are ingenious and interesting, and we may return to 
them op some future occasion. The secret of it seems to be 
found once more in the primary principle of verticalisra —and 
when instead of Gothic, or English, or Pointed, or even Christian, 
the term Vertical is applied to this style, wo shall have made a 
great step to the right understanding of this as of its other cha¬ 
racteristics. The primary law, then, which must be observed in 
all constructions of solid materials must be the law of gravitation. 
To suspend a weight in the air, ready, as it may seem to the eye, 
to fall at each moment, is distressing, not merely to an educated 
but to an ignorant observer. We are little aware bow mudi 
secret and almost unconscious fretting, and irritation, and weariness 
ol feeling, is produced by the presence of any object »vhicli is not 
in perfect repose, which suggests tendencies not fulhlled, or 
keeps the mind in a stale of anticipation without gratifying it— 
and still more if there is an effort or labour suggested by its exist- 
ing ])ositi4)n, or anything to be apprehended from the change 
which it threatens to make. Wc were once told by an eminent 
architect whose studio was surrounded with exquisite copies from 
the finest ancient statues, that the mere presence of them threw 
over the whole apartment a charm of quietness, and peacefulness, 
which was suiFicient to relieve his mind after any menial ex¬ 
haustion, and compose it, as if it wore thrown on a sofa. To these 
statues he once added a co!icctioi» of Canova’s works, and from 
that time the whole charm vanished. Instead of inspiring quiet, 
the room filled him with uneasy and uncomfortable sensations: 
it wras not till Canova’s figures were removed that the charm 
returned ; and he could trace the previous loss of it to the forced 
attitudes, strained muscles, affected expressions, and elaborate 
pretensions which occur so often in the best works of modern 
artists—with, we think, the solitary exception of the manly Chan- 
trey. As in sculpture every figure should be exhibited, as much 
as possible, in that posture in which it might remain for ever with¬ 
out apparent W'cariness—so in architecture every stone should be 
hung, where the eye will^ever anticipate that it is likely to fall. 

But as the construction of architecture is mainly intended not 
only to raise per)>eniiUcular walls and lateral protections from the 
weatlRn”, but to cover in a space, the problem immediately pre- 
jients itself, hovy to in the air the roof, which is required for 

this 
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this purpose. And the obvious solutioi^^has been to recur to 
another law, that of cohesion—by which materials such as skins, 
tapestry, cordage, chains, architraves of stone, and beams of iron or 
wood, maybe tlirown across an empty space without falling to the 
ground. But, as in the buihling of a solid wall, these two laws 
concur, and co-operate to produce one effect, the gravitation in¬ 
creasing the cohesion, and the ctdicsion enforcing the grantation, 
so in the framing of unsupported coverings the two laws clash— 
the greater the weight of the cross materials the greater their 
tendency to break. And although this is not felt sufficiently to 
become painful, where the unsupported space is small, as in the 
just intercolumniation of a portico, it sw)n begins to create an un¬ 
easiness in the mind beyond a certain distance, just as we feel 
uncomfortable in a cavern, the roof of whi<!h may come down 
upon us, though, from the solidity of tlie rock, reason and experi¬ 
ence assure us of its safety. The Greek architecture endeavours 
to escape from the difficulty by preserving small dimensions in 
its intercolumniatioiis—but with the inevitable result of being 
unable either to throw its buildings up into height without alter¬ 
ing the just proportion of its columns, or piling them uiiwn- 
ncctedly on each other, or to cover in an interior without crowd¬ 
ing the space required with the bases for the necessary support. 
Sufficient blocks of stone cannot be found to form singly the 
architraves required for large buildings; and though attempts 
are made to construct them out of smaller blocks with key-stones, 
the effect is painful, because the idea of a fracture and fall are 
thus stiU more forcibly suggested. 

With the introduction of the arch this difficulty was partially 
removed—a covering could thus be thrown over a vast space, and 
yet retained in its pendent state by the law of gravitation, with 
only one counter-tendency to appreliend and overcome—that of 
the lateral pressure. This, indeed, is very great. In St. Peter’s, 
for instance, wo believe no less than eight iron bands have been 
required to correct it—five in the drum, one at the springing of 
tlie arch, and two on the surface of the dome itself. 

Now iron is not only in itself an objectionable material to 
employ, from its tendency to expand and contrart with atmos¬ 
pheric changes, but its force depends on cohesion ; and that co¬ 
hesion is not infinite, like that of grantation, to which we can 
imagine no limit, but it is capable only of a certain resistance, 
beyond which it gives way. And therefore a building which 
depends on it always carries within it the seeds of its own de¬ 
struction, and the suggestion of its own fall, however distant the 
event. 

^Wood’s I ^ ^7. 
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The more indeed existence of the lateral pressure is felt^ 
the'more unsatisfactory the form of the arch becomes: because 
the two laws of gravitation and cohesion are thus brought again 
into antagonism with each other; and antagopism is the destroyer 
of repose, and repose is essential to true beauty and enjoyment. 
But the circular arch is attended with this evil. It compels the 
eye to strike repeatedly downward in order to trace the curve; 
hence the heavy, depressing feeling, which Norman and Roman 
architecture so generally produce. The sense of a downw'ard 
pressure necessarily suggests the chaiute of a lateral spread, and 
then comes the uneasiness of feeling, unless tlie spread be tho¬ 
roughly guarded against by some obvious and natural means. 
Hence it is that the arch supported by pillars, instead of piers, 
is so meagre and unsatisfactory; and hence the impossibility, even 
with the aid of the arch, to avoid encumbering the exterior, 
which we cover in, with heavy masses of support. We are en¬ 
tering at length into this question, because, until the principles 
of architecture, as of every other art, are brought back to 
fundamental axioms, and those axioms are laid very deep, seem¬ 
ingly in the mysteries of philosophy, art will be placed on a 
quicksand, and the creations which it raises will become quick¬ 
sands themselves. But the conversion of the circular into the 
pointed arch, and especially the high vertical arch of the purest 
Gothic, did much to remedy these defects. In the first place, 
it brought the covering lines far more into a vertical direction, 
and so adjusted them better to the law of gravitation. Secondly, 
by throwing off the eye from the two curves laterally,, instead 
of compelling it to strike a centre perpendicularly from the key¬ 
stone, it removed the sense of depression, and with this the 
apprehension of the lateral thrust. Thirdly, by bringing fully into 
play the vertical tendency, and throwing the eye up uninterruptedly 
through all the main lines of the building, it still further lightened, 
indeed removed entirely, the sense of downward pressure: and 
then came the vertical principle again to correct what still re¬ 
mained of the lateral spread, by permitting the architect not only 
to spring up solid vertical projections in the shape of buttresses, 
but to load them at the very point required with pinnacles and 
towers : so that the whole building is locked in and compacted at 
every point of danger by the one simple law of gravitation. 

For the tendencies of the building, as of the eye, must to a cer¬ 
tain degree be mult^Ued and complicated from the necessity of 
having multiplied parts. As a single line cannot enclose a space, nor 
a single ornament describe a figure, so a single law of gravitation 
is not sufficient to create a bailding. It may raise a wall, but 
cannot construct a vafilt or a roof. How, then, are we to admit a 

counteracting 
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counteractins^ principle without dcstroyiim simplicity and intro¬ 
ducing confusion i How is unity to bp preserved with this neces¬ 
sity for a diversity of tendencies ? Or, to apply the principle to 
the immediate case l^forc us, how is the perpendicular gravitation 
recognized in the formation of the arch to be reconciled and har¬ 
monized with the lateral thrust? It can only be done by' repeat¬ 
ing the same perpendicular pressure at another part; and thus 
locking in the whole building—just as the paramount horizontal 
line of the Greek portico, though departed from in the descending 
lines of the pillars, is again returned to, and repeated by the liori- 
zontal line of the base. In this point of view even the antago¬ 
nism of the opposite tendencies becomes harmonized and reduced 
into unity; just as in a painting, a single spot of colour at vari¬ 
ance with the predonuuatiug tint is brought at once into order 
simply by being repeated. The buttresses and pinnacles are the 
correlatives to the superincumbent weight on the arch. Three 
tendencies are created instead of two ; and the two exterior ten¬ 
dencies, being of one and the same kind, sliut up and overrule 
the middle* one, sc» as to not only to jireveut discordances, but to 
produce harmony. The principle, we believe, is one of extensive 
and deep application to all creations of ail: but it is diflicult to 
explain, aiul will be felt by those who contemplate the me¬ 
chanical construction of a Gothic building, far better thiui it can 
be suggested merely through the eye. 

But we must idose for the j)res<*nt. The principle which Mr. 
Pugin has illustrated is full of oilier curious applications. And 
the whole mystery of Gfithic arcliiteeturc is a subject of such in¬ 
terest at present, that we shall perhaps be pardoned if we pursue 
it again, and endeavour to trace out still farther the sources of its 
peculiarities and excellencies. In the mean time tJie lovers of 
the church may be congratulated tliat there is so much need of 
just conceptions on these questions, in consequence of the conti¬ 
nued increase of our ecclesiastical buildings; and that both the 
universities are contributing zealously to the science by the 
formation of their valuable societies for the express purpose of 
promoting it. Among the most useful and beautiful contribu¬ 
tions to it yet made is the ‘ Glossary of Architecture,’ published 
at Oxford j and we recommend it earnestly to those who are de¬ 
sirous of familiarising themselves with the technical language— 
without which the study cannot be pursued—and with a number 
of carious details, which will prepare them for entering into it 
more deeply and successfully. 
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Aut. V .—Biblical Researches in Palestiney Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petr tea, ^c. By Edward Robinson, D.D., Professor 
, of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. • 


opened this work with a feeling of weary despondency 
’ ’ at the prospect of three more volumes of Travels in Pa¬ 
lestine: we closed them with rosj)ect and gratitude to the author, 
not nnmingled with a little blameless national jealousy. We are 
not altogether pleased that for the best and most copious work on 
the geography and antiejuities of the Holy Laud, though w^ritten 
in English, we should be indebted to an American divine. The 
interest of Palestine and its neighbouring provinces is, and must 
ever be, inexhaustible—the Palestine of the patriarchs, where 
the jmstoral ancestors of the Jews, having been summoned from 
Mesopotamia, settled with their flocks and herds among the agri¬ 
cultural tribes of its earlier inhabitants — the Palestine of the 
chosen people, with all their solemn and eventful history—the 
Palestine of our Lord and his Apostles—the Palestine of Josephus, 
with the awful wars which ended with the abomination of deso¬ 
lation in the Holy City—the Palestine of the early pilgrimages, 
of Jennne and his monastic companions—the Palestine of the 
crusades, of Godfrey of Bouillon, of Richard Cccur dc Lion, and of 
Saladin; we may descend still lower—of Napoleon, of Sir Sidney 
Smith, and of more recent British heroes; in every period, or 
ratlicr throughout the whole course of time, this hallowed and 
marvellous country is c.onnectcd with recollections which belong 
to the unlearned as well as the learned, to the simple as to the 
wise. Every scc‘nc has its sanctity or its peculiar stirring emo¬ 
tions ; every name awakens some association of wonder, of reve¬ 
rence, or, at least, of laudable curiosity. We must confess, 
if it were possible to allay or to quench this ardent interest, it 
would have breathed its last under the countless volumes of 


travels which have poured, and still threaten to pour, upon us 
from all the gates of all the publishers in Europe. We have 
long been well-nigh worn out, and could hardly have pledged 
ourselves that even our public spirit, our heroic and self-devoted 
sense of the responsibility of rcviewci's, w'uuld not have failed at 
tlie sight of new travels in I’alestine. Who is not utterly weary 
of the religious commonplace which every one who now steams, 
away to the Holy Land complacently imparts to the public? 
Who is not still more troubled by the peremptory and dogmatic 
decision with wbidi persons, who have never seemed to con¬ 
sider that much previous knowledge and much severe study 
are required to, q^s^ify a traveller in these regions, at 
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settle questions which have perplexed divided the pro- 
roundest scholars^, on the mere credit of having been in the 
East. It is rejiorted of a very illustrious, very good-hearted, 
but not highly-educated personage, that in some question relat¬ 
ing to early American history, some one quoted the authority of 
Robertson. ' Robertson! Robertson !—what should he know of 
America?—was he ever there? I have been! ’ Upon this prin¬ 
ciple we presume it is that every indindual, young or old, gentle 
or simple, layman or ecclesiastic, by setting foot in Palestine, 
springs up at once a divine of authority and an accomplished 
theologian. 

Wc have not indeed been altogether fortunate, at least since 
Pococke and Maundrell, in our Palestinian travellers. For the 
poetry of the Holy Land, for the vivid and earnest expression 
of religious emotion, for picturesque local description, notwith¬ 
standing their affectations and extravagance, we must go to 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine; and with some distinction, both 
for better and for worse, and the consideration that they dwelt 
chiefly on Che crusading associations, to Michaud and Poujoulat. 
l^’rom the former of these writers no one would seek for in¬ 
formation, or suspect that they would on any single occasion 
sacrifice effect to truth. Their evidences of Christianity being its 
picturesqueness and its poetry, any tradition, however remote— 
any legend, however wild—any superstition, however absurd—is 
mingled up in unquestioning faith, or boastful credulity, with the 
sincere truths of the Gospel itself. Among our own countrymen 
we cannot, of course, reckon Burckhardt, who is chiefly however 
valuable rather for the neighlxiuring regions than for Palestine 
proper. One of the best volumes, containing, as it did. real disco¬ 
veries, told with simplicity and gtiod sense, that of Irby and Mangles, 
has been retained, by the modesty of its authors, within private 
circulation. The cleverest of our own travellers, the late Dr. Clarke, 
was unfortunately possessed with the opinion that everything was 
wrong, and that he was sent on a sort of special mission of original 
genius to set it all right. But there is no instinctive jKTceptioii 
of that which can only be wrought out by accurate observation 
and patient study. Clarke only deviated into more obstinate and 
irreclaimable error. It is, however, a strong proof how little real 
knowledge, even of Jerusalem itself, can be gleaned from our" 
recent travellers, that wc have in vain—and, we assure our readers, 
with most patient interest—sought for a confutation of Clarke’s 
singular paradox, which placed the city of David on the high 
ground south of what has always, and rightly, been consideretl me 
valley of Hinnom. It seemed first to ot^ur .to the atxtbors of 
the work before ns to examine the nature of this ridge and of the 
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country beyond. They have done so, and settled the question 
for ever. t 

Tims oppressed under the burthen, we will not say of annual, 
but quarterly and bimestrial travels in Palestine, which have turned 
out to be little more than the authors’ confessions of faith (sincere, 
we doubt not, for the most part) and testimonials to their own piety 
(pleaMng enough as witnessing to a growing sense of religion, 
but liitlc inf»rc), it has been with satisfaction, not unmingled with 
surprise, that we have found in the work of Dr. Robinson more 
solid and important information on the geography and on the 
topograjihy of the Holy I^and than has accumulated since the 
dale of Reland's ‘ Palestina.’ These two American travellers 
(for we must not deprive Dr. Robinson’s companion, Mr. Smith, 
of his due share of the common merit), by patient and systematic 
investigation, liave enabled us to satisfy our minds on many points 
for which we had in vain sought a solution in the whole range of 
travels and geographical treatises. The authors have brought to 
their task strong, may we venture to say, English good sense, and 
piety, which can dare to be rational. With the most jirofound 
veneration for the truth of the sacred writings, they do not scruple 
to submit to the test of dispassionate inquiry, and of comparison 
with the records of scripture, every legend of which this land of 
wonder is so iuexhauslibly fertile. Dr. Robinson has had the 
advantage of preparing his journals for the press in Berlin, un¬ 
questionably the city of Europe in which at present is centered 
tJie most profound erudition ; he names some of its most distin¬ 
guished scholars as having assisted him with advice ; above all, 
the great geographer, K. Ritter, whose testimony to the importance 
of these discoveries comes from perhaps the highest living authority. 
We should mention that Dr. Robinson’s colleague, Mr. Smith, 
having long resided in the East, was intimately acquainted with the 
vernacular Arabic, so that, instead of depending, in his communica¬ 
tions with the natives, on an ignorant, careless, or designing inter¬ 
preter, he might be perfectly confident that the questions would 
be fairly and distint;tly put, and the answers reported with con¬ 
scientious accuracy. By this means he has obtained much use¬ 
ful information as to sites of towns and other local circumstances, 
from the unsuspicious tradition of the names by which they ore 
now popularly known among the inhabitants. 

Dr. Robinson entered the Holy Land from Egypt, add of course 
the 6rst point of biblical interest which occurred was the passage 
of the Red Sea. Dr. Robinson concurs with all the best modem 
scholars in supposing, as indeed the time allotted to tlieir jour¬ 
ney imperatively demands, that the Israelites set out upon their 
Exodus from G<»ben» and that Goshen was situated eastward 
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along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. With Niebuhr, and all 
the recent authorities, ho jdaces the passage of the Israelites ovesr 
tlie tongue of the sea some short distance above Suez. 'I^he 
whole of this view of the Exodus is trlear, c»)nsistent, and etrictfy 
accordant with the scriptural narrative. It is singular indeed how - 
much the advocates of a different interpretation have lost sight of 
the one unerring authority, have excluded or attached bi^t slight 
weight to circumstances which in the Mosaic writings bh^r an 
iinjKjrtant place, while they have imagined others without the 
least warrant from the sacred book. There are two (dasscs of 
believers in the miracles r)f the scripture. One which looks tm 
them with a dim and remote reverence, not daring to approach 
them too closely lest they should lose some of their vague and 
mysterious impressiveness. Their sensitiveness jealously repu¬ 
diates all distinctness. With them it is a point of piety to 
aggrandize the miracle to the utmost; it is a sign of a cold, scep¬ 
tical mind to limit the supernatural agency to that extent which 
is intimated in the precise terms of the sacred writings. Some 
of these persons are influenced by an imaginative and poetic tem¬ 
perament; they delight in keeping everything connected with 
religion in a kind of ideal seclusion from the (ordinary events of 
life. But in others of the same class, thi.s sensitive timidity is akin 
to mistrust: they arc haunted with a morbid dread lest they should 
doubt; but if doubt does come—and it cannot always be expluded 
by their most jealous precautions—they are fll prepared for the 
conflict. The consequence is often miserable perplexity, if not 
worse. The second class of believers, whoso stronger and firmer 
groundwork of faith is assuredly better adapted to moot the rude 
encounter of an inquiring age, debght in realizing these wonderful 
scenes, in niaking them live again before their minds. The agree¬ 
ment of all the local, casual, and historical circumstances of the 
narrative with the age, the region, the manners, affords them a 
feeling of satisfaction, as completing the full and breathing con¬ 
ception of the events. With them the imagination has a different 
function ; it arranges the whole in a living picture, not floating in 
a misty haze, but with all the sharp outlines of actual life; it 
adheres rigidly to its authority, and docs not think that it is show¬ 
ing its reverence for the sacred narratave by making larger de¬ 
mands than the inspired writer himself: it shrinks with reve¬ 
rential dread from asserting the divine agency, the divine miraculous 
agency, without distinct and explicit warranti Truth, in fine, real 
substantial truth, truth which will bear the most searching inves¬ 
tigation, and, being grounded on a substantial foundation, will 
e^nre the sternest encounter of reason, is the sole ultimate object 
of ihmr conscientious inquiry; because they are iadniately con¬ 
vinced 
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vinccd of the identity of truth with the right interpretatioii of the 
socred volume. ^ 

This did’erence of religious temperament is strikingly illus¬ 
trated. by the conflicting theories concerning the scene of the 
Exodus. We can fully enter into the imaginative view of the 
wonderful—^the glorious event. We can feel the ardent language 
of the poet when he describes— 

‘ The waves that took their stand 
Like chrystal walls on either hand; 

Or walls of sea-green itiurble piled 
Round some irregular city wild.* 

But we have less sym}>atby with the grave and prosaic com¬ 
mentator on the S(a-ipture, whose presumptuous zeal would fain 
make the event as wonderful on all points, and in every detail or 
circumstance, as lie can. W^e may fairly assume that the sacred 
writer gives us the most marvellous circumstances of the event, 
at least, to take the lowest view, such as appearwl to be so to the 
eye-witnesses of the scene: that he has left out nothing, which, if 
it had actually taken place, Avould have been an inteWention of 
Almighty power, even more wonderful than that which be has 
related. Nor have we any right to discard any natural agency 
which may be introduced into tbe narrative, or to assign it a less 
share in the event than is ascrihtal to it by our irrefragable au¬ 
thority. Now the passage of the Red Sea, according to the dis¬ 
tinct language of the Mosaic narrative, was effected through the 
physical agency of the wind; the miraculous intervention 
being the bappy manner in wbich its operation was timed, and 
the unusual vehemence with wdiich it was ‘ caused by the Lord * 
to blow. The length of the passage is likewise limited by the 
time assigned for its performance. The east wind began to blow, 
at the earliest, with the commencement of tlie night ; it blew ‘ all 
nightand a certain time must have elapsed before it had so far 
‘divided the waters’ as to leave dry land in the midst, with the 
waters, as a wall (or defence) on either side. With the dawn 
Moses ‘ stretched his baud over the sea,’ and the sea returned in 
its strength, and the Egyptians were overwhelmed ‘ in the morning 
watch.’ It is clearly then absolutely irrcconcilcable with this 
narrative, to carry the Israelites down to any part of the Red Sea 
where it is tw^elve or fourteen miles broad. For we need scarcely 
point out the impossibility of moving a vast body like that of the 
Israelites, according to the Scripture not less than tw'O millions, 
encumbered with women and children, who formed two-thirds of 
their numbers, in the space of a few hours. There is no intima¬ 
tion of any extraprdjihary precipitation, speed with which, the 
inarch was efiect^,' tliOQgh of course the fears of the fugitives 

would 
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would urge them to the utmost activity; no intimation whatever 
of any supernatural intervention to accelerate their movements. 

We pass at once from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai; and - ns it 
is our intention to coniine our observations to the more important 
geographical or antiquarian information in these volumes, we 
shall not dwell upon the personal adventures of our tra%^llcrs, 
or their intercourse with the native tribes, which might however 
furnish many amusing and characteristic illustrations of’Arab 
manners and opinions. The difficulty, most of our readers are 
aware, which embarrasses all accounts of this region, is to ascer¬ 
tain which of the mountains is the Horeb, and which the 
Sinai of the Scripture. The names are used in the Pentateuch 
with a certain vjigueness. The prevalent theory has been to 
su}>posc Sinai the general name of the whole mass of moun¬ 
tains, and Horeb that of one particular peak or height. Dr. 
Robinson assigns some reasons of considerable weight, from 
the Pentateuch, for supposing Horeb to have been the general 
name, and Sinai that of the ‘ Mountain of the Law.’ But in what 
part of thi» region ttmk place the awful scene of the delivery of 
the law ? The only tru.stworthy authorities are the eternal hills 
themselves in their immutable grnmleur ;* and the next most 
ancient record we possess, the books of Moses. The local tradi¬ 
tions are Christian, monkish, and cannot ascend higher than tlie 
fourtli century of our era. Even if we suppose the early ancho¬ 
rites who settled their hermitages in these wild regions to have 
gathered some appellations of particular spots, or designations of 
heights or valleys, from the native Arabs, these must have been 
Beflowin and Ishmaelitish, and not Jewish traditions. It is justly 
observed by Dr. Robinson that, ‘ after the departure of the Israel¬ 
ites from Mount Sinai, there is no account, eiffier in Scripture or 
elsewhere, of its having been visited by any Jew ; except liy tbe 
Prophet Elijah, when he fled from the machinations of Jezebel. 
This is the more remarkable, as this region had been the seat of 
the revelation of their law, to which they clung so tenaciously; 
and because, from the splendour and terrors of that scene, the 
inspired Hebrew poets were w'ont to draw their sublimest images.’ 
This unquestionable fact, we would suggest to Dr. Robinson, is 
less extraordinary than it may seem at -first sight. This sort of 
contemplative reverence for scenes which haw witnessed great 
and important events belongs to a diflerent stage of civilisation, 
ami a diflerent religious tone of mind> fmm that of the Jews, 

* We observe tl»t KUppel) in his Beisf^ ou unqttettioqfMe-,, authority on such a 
point, contirms the assertion wliicli been made, that nhows no indications 

whatever of volcanic af^ticy. Many of our readers wil) Undenfaud the bearing and 
importspee of this geological fact. / - ■' 

especially 
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especially dui'ing the first centuries which elapsed after the de¬ 
livery <»f the law. They isycre at first of necessity a hu^, active 
people, engaged in perpetual wars, and in the settlement and 
cultivation of their new country, constantly lapsing into the super-' 
stitions of the neighbouring nations, and experiencing great re¬ 
verses : during the whole period of the Judges, alternating between 
long years of servitude and seasons of deliverance. They were cut 
off from Sinai by that which they looked on with some natural and 
more religious abhorrence, the desert, the dwelling-place of the 
Evil Spirit, which at all events was peopled with fierce tribes, 
whether Edomite or Arab, in general implacably hostile. Sinai 
could not have been accessible before the great period of their 
prosperity; and as a pilgrimage to Sinai was not appointed in the 
law, neither had pious Jews yet begun to adopt usages unsaiictioned 
by the law. From that time, moreover, all their religious venera¬ 
tion was centred, by divine appointment, on one single spot: the 
Temple was the one hallowed place, in which the God of their 
fathers maintained his perpetual presence; they had no need of 
recourse, for the excitement of their religious emotions, to distant 
scenes. On Sinai God had manifested himself in the thunders of 
his might, and in the consuming fire ; but in the Temple God was 
in his felt and acknowledged majesty. Thus there is a complete 
and inevitable disruption for centuries of the only tradition which 
could 1)0 of any value, that 6f the children of Israel, wdio alone 
witnessed the delivery of the law. Nor dties there appear any 
revivali^of religious homage to the mountain of the law, except, 
probably, some vague and general respect for the hallowed region 
among the wandering tribes of the desert, till the first monastic 
settlements of the Christians from Egypt. But Egyptian monks, 
who, like their parent St. Antony, were very ignorant, and prided 
themselves on their ignorance, w'ere not likely to exercise much 
critical discernment in the appropriation of particular places to 
the scriptural account. It would depend on accident, caprice, or 
fancy, to which of the peaks they w'ould assign the name of 
Moses; and how they would distribute the vague and unsettled 
nam^s of Horeh and Sinai. The only trustworthy topography, 
then, of these wonderful scenes must be formed from the corre¬ 
spondence of the unchanged and unchangeable natural formation 
of the country with the drcumstances of the Mosaic nai'rative. 
Though there is no distinct and formal description of the local 
scenery in the book of Exodus, there are certain broad and 
general features, indisnpehsable to the circumstances of the trans¬ 
action. There must be a plain, of considerable extent, in which 
the whole, or at j^east a large part of the children of Israel could 
eucamp» bordered distance by some commanding 

^ eminence. 
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eminence, if not distinctly discernible, at least tvithin the range of 
vision : this, however, in a region which chiefly consists of moun¬ 
tain peaks intersected by deep ravines or narrow wadies, or 
valleys, is not so easily found as might be supposed at first sight. 
Dr. Robinson conceives that he has discovered a part of the 
mountain range which exactly answers to the scriptural narrative- 
We cannot pretend to that local knowledge wliich will enable us 
to decide either in his favour or against him; but we must ac¬ 
knowledge that his arguments seem so strong, as at least to com¬ 
mand an attentive and respectful consideration. First, then, as to 
the plain, our travellers approached the convent by an unusual 
route. We leave them to describe what they saw. 

‘ As we advanced, the valley still opened wider and wider with a 
gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on 
each side by lofty granite ridges, with rugged, shattered peaks a thousand 
feet high, while the face of Horeb rose directly before us. Both my 
companion and myself involuntarily exclaimed, “ Here is room enough 
for a large encam])ment!” Reaching the top of the ascent, or water¬ 
shed, a fine broad plain lay before us, sloping down gently tow'ards the 
S.S.E. enclosed by rugged and venerable mountains of dark granite, 
stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, of indescribable grandeur; 
and terminated at the distance of more tiian a mile by the bold and 
awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly in frowning majesty from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet in height. It was a scene of solemn 
grandeur, W'holly unexpected, and such as we had never seen; and the 
associations which at the moment rushed uj)on our minds were almost 
oveiwhelming. As we wrent on, new points of interest were continually 
opening to our view. On the left of Horeb, a deep and narrow valley 
runs up S.S.E. between lofty walla of rock, as if in continuation of the 
S.E. corner of the plain. In this valley, at the distance of near a mile 
firom the plain, stands the convent; and the deep verdure of its fruit 
trees and cypresses is seen as the traveller approaches,—an oasis of 
beauty amid scetms of the sternest desolation. At the S.W. corner of 
the plain the cliffs also retreat, and form a recess or open place extend¬ 
ing from the plain westward for some distance. From this recess there 
runs up a similar narrow valley on the west of Horeb, called el-Leja, 
parallel to that in which the convent stands; and in it is the deserted 
convent el-Arba’in, with a garden of olive and other fruit-trees not 
visible from the plain. A third garden lies at the mouth of el-Lcja, and 
a fourth farther west in the recess just mentioned. The whole plain is 
called Wady er-R&hah; and the valley of the convent is known to the 
Arabs as Wady Shu’-eib, that is, the Vale of Jethro. 'Still advancing, 
the front of Horeb rose like a wall befep-e us; and one can approach 
quite to the foot and touch the mount. Directly before its base is the 
deep bed of a torrent, by which in the rainy season the w'aters of el- 
Leja and the mountains around the recess pass down eastward across the 
plain, forming the commencement of Wady esh-Sheikh, wliich then 
iwuei by an opening through the cliffs of the esAteni mountain,— a fine 

broad 
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broad valley affoi^ng the only 'easy acceaa to the plain and convent. 
As we croBsed^ the plain our^feelings were strongly affectcdi at Boding 
here so unexpectedly a spot so entirely adapted to the scriptural account 
of the giving of the law. No traveller has described this plain, nor even 
mentioned it except in a slight and general manner; probably because 
the most have reached the convent by another route without passing 
over it; and perhaps, too, because neither the highest point of Sinai 
(now called Jebel Mlisa), nor the still loftier summit of St. Catharine, is 
visible from any part of it.’—vol. i. pp. 130-132. 

They subsequently examined this plain more closely, and were 
conlinned in their first impressions. 

* We measured across the plain, where wc stood, along the water¬ 
shed, and found the breadth to be at that point 2100 Englisli feet or 
900 yards; though in some parts it is wider. The distance to the base 
of lioreb, measured in like manner, was 7000 feet, or 23.33 yards. 
The northern slope of the plain, north of where we stood, wc judged to 
be somewhat less than a mile in length by one-third of a mile in breadth. 
Wc may therefore fairly estimate the whole plain at two geographical 
miles long, and ranging in breadth from onc-lhird to two-thirds of a 
mile; or as equivalent to a surface of at least one square mile. This 
space is nearly doubled by the recess so often mentioned on the west, 
and by the broad and level area of Wady Sheikh on the east, which 
issues at right angles to the plain, and is equally in view of the front 
and snnmul of the jucBent Horeb. 

* The examination of this afternoon convinced us, that here was apace 
enough to satisfy all the requisitions of the scriptural narrative, so far as 
it relates to the assembling of the congregation to receive the law. 
Here, too, one can see the fitness of the injunction, to set bounds around 
the mount, that neither man nor beast might approach too near. The 
encampment before the mount, as has been before suggested, migbi not 
improbably include only the head-quarters of Moses and the elders, and 
of a portion of the people; while the remainder, with their docks, were 
scattered among the adjacent valleys.*—vol, i. pp. 140, 141. 

If, however, that summit which has long borne the name of 
Sinai, or Jebol Musa, the Mount of Moses, be so callc<l on .my 
authority, the plain El RMiah cannot have been the scene of the 
Israelitish enc.ainpmcnt. Our travellers ascended this height. 

‘ My first and predominant feeling while upon this summit was that 
of disappointment. AUhotigh from our examination of the plain 
er-R&hah l>elow, ai>d i# correspondence to the scriptural narrative, w'e 
had arrived at the genersd eouviction that the people of Israel must have 
been collected on it td reeeiye the law; yet we still bad cherished a 
lingering hope or feehng, that there might after all be some foundation 
for the long series of memkish tradition, which for at least fifteen cen¬ 
turies has pointed out the summit on which we now stood, as the spot 
where the ten conuflMjdmie^ts were so awfully proclaimed. But scrip¬ 
tural narrative and monkish tradition are v^y different things; and 

while 
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while the former has a distinctness and definiteness, which through all 
our journwings rendered the Bible our best guide-book, we foun4 the 
latter not less usually and almost rcgularfy to be but a baseless fabric. 
In the present case, there is not the slightest reosou for supposing that 
Moses had any thing to do with the summit which now bears his name.. 
It is three miles distant from the plain on wliich the Israelites must 
have stood; and hidden from it by the intervening peaks of the modern 
Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the summit; nor are .the 
bottoms of the adjacent vallies; nor is any spot to be seen around it, 
where the people could have been assembled. The only point in which 
it is not immediately surrounded by high mountains is towards the 
S.E., where it sinks down precipitously to a tract of naked gravelly 
hills. Here, just at its fijot, is the head of a small valley. Wady cs- 
Scb&'tyeh, running toward the N.E. beyond the Mount of the Cross into 
Wady esh-Sheikh, and of another not larger, called cl-Wa’rah, running 
S.E. to the W’'ady Nilsb of the Gulf of ’Akabahj but both of these to¬ 
gether hardly afford a tenth part of the space contained in er-R&hah and 
Wady esh-Sheikh. In tlie same direction is seen the route to Shurni; 
and, beyond, a portion of the Gulf of ’Akabah a,nd the little island 
Tirdn : while more to the right and close at hand is the head of el-Lcja 
among the Kills. No other part of the Gulf of ’Akabah is visible, 
though the mountains beyond it are seen.*—vol. i. pp. 154, 155. 

The next point, then, is to find some lofty peak commanding 
Ibe plain, and accessible by the profane steps of the people, if 
it had not been guarded by the express and awful proliibition of 
the Lawgiver, and by the terrific appearances of fire, and thunders, 
and lightnings, which proclaimed the unapproachable presence of 
the Deity, 

* While the monks were here employed in lighting tapers and burn¬ 
ing incense, we determined to scale the almost inaccessible peak of es- 
Sufe^feh before us, in order to look out upon the plain, and judge for 
ourselves as to the adaptedness of this part of the mount to the circum¬ 
stances of the scriptural history. This cliff rises some five hundred feet 
above the basin; and the distance to the summit is more than half a 
mile. We first attempted to climb the side in a direct course; but 
found the rock so smooth and precipitous that, after some fulls and more 
exposures, we were obliged to give it up, and clamber upwards aloug a 
steep ravine by a more nortliern and circuitous course. From the liead 
of this ravine we were able to climb arouitd the face of the northern pre¬ 
cipice and reach tlie top, along the deep h#Uow« worn in the granite by 
the weather during the lapse of ages, which give to this part, as seen 
from below, the appearance of architectural omament. 

* The extreme aifficiilty, and even dopg^, . .of the ascent w.is well 
rewarded by the prospect that now opened before us. The whole plain 
er-RAhah lay spread out beneath our feet, with the adjacent Wadys and 
mountains; while Wady esb-Sheik on the right, and the recess on the 
left, both connected with, and opening Inoadlf from er-liAhah, presented 
im or^ which serves nearly to double that ot4he plrin. Our conviction 
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jwas 'strengthened that here or on some one of the adjacent cliffs was the 
spot where theiLord “descended in fire*’ and proclauned the law. 
Here lay the plain where the whole congregation might be assembled: 
here was the mount that could he approached and touched, if not fon- 
bidden ; and here the mountain brow, where alone the lightnings and 
the thick cloud would be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the 
trump be heard, when the Lord “ came down in the sight of all the 
people upon Mount Sinai.” We gave ourselves up to the impressions 
of the awful scene, and read, with a feeling that will never be forgotten, 
the sublime accoutd of the transaction and the commandments there 

{ >romu1gated, in the original words as recorded by the great Hebrew 
cgislator.’—vol. i. p. 157. 

The whole of this singularly interesting question, wdiich has 
never before been placed in the same light, is summed up in the 
following statement:— 

‘ We came to Sinai with some incredulity, wishing to investigate the 

J joint, whetlier there was any probable ground beyond monkish tradition 
or fixing upon the present 8U]»posed site. The details of the preceding 
pages will have made the reader acquainted with the grounds which led 
us to the conviction that the plain cr~Rahoh above described is the pro¬ 
bable spot where the congregation of I srael were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it, the present Horeb, was the scene of the 
awful phenomena in which the law was given. We were satisfied, after 
much e.xamiimtiun and inquiry, that in no other quarter of the peninsula, 
and certainly not around any of the higher peaks, is there a spot cor¬ 
responding in any degree so fully as this to the historical account, and tp 
the circumstances of the case. I have entered alwve more fully into the 
details, because former travellers have touched upon this point so slightly; 
and because, even to the present day, it is a current opinion among 
scholars, that no open space exists among these mountains. We, too, 
were surprised as well as gratified to find here, in the inmost recesses of 
these dark granite cliffs, this fine plain spread out before the mountain; 
and I know not when I have felt a thrill of stronger emotion than when 
in first crossing the plain the dark precipices of Horeb rising in solemn 
grandeur before us, we became aware of the entire adaptedness of the 
scene to the purposes for wbicb it was chosen by the great Hebrew le-, 
gialator. Moses, doubtless, during the forty years in which he kept thfr 
flocks of Jethro, had often wandered over these mountains, and was well 
acquainted with their valleys, “and deep recesses, like the Arabs of the 
present day. At any rate^ Kfe knew and had' visited the spot to which 
he was to conduct bn?; people,—this adytum in tlie midst of the great 
circular granite regttm^^ tndth only a single feasible entrance i a secret 
holy, place,shut out ftN}m.tbt ^orld amid lone aud desolate mountains.’— 
vol. i. pp. I75i 176.“’ / : 

From Sinai odr travullefs pursued their journey to Akabah, 
at the head of the'. Eastern gulf of the Red JSea; but inatqad of 
ascending the Ghd^16 ;ruins Petra, and so to Jerusahioj or 
• to 
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to the foot of tbo Dead $ea, they determined to fij 
direction to Hebron. This hew and untravelled ^oute led 
through the heart of the great Wilderness, in which the Israelltet^ ^ 
wandered before they were permitted to enter the Holy Land;; 
Though we fully understand the curiosity which led them to 
traverse this region, to examine by personal obsen'ation the nature, 
of the country, its general character and productions, we could 
scarcely expect any'hrtportant geographical results as illustrative of 
the sacred writings. Their diary will be read with some interest, 
nor is it altogether barren of information; they accidentally found 
themselves amid the ruins of a city, the existence of which was 
before altogether unknown. We are inclined, however, to regret 
that with their powers of accurate observation they did not trace 
upwards the whole Ghor or valley, which was supposed, accord¬ 
ing to a recent theory, to lead by a regular and uninterrupted 
descent from the foot of the Dead Sea to Akabah. This theory, 
which we believe was first brought forward by Colonel Leake, m 
his valuable jjreface to •^Burckhardt’s Travels,* supposed that tha 
waters of the Jordan, and its lakes, previous to the terrific con» 
vulstons by which divine wrath effected the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, and the rest, had flowed down¬ 
wards, and discharged themselves into the Rod Sea; that the 
passage was interrupted by this tremendous^ eruption, and the 
confined waters, having found a bed, stagnated in the bituminous 
depths of the Dead Sea. W^ shall hereafter accompany our 
travellers to the shores of the ‘asj)haltic lake we will only now 
observe that recent observations, especially those of a French 
traveller, published in an abstract in the Journal of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society,’ show a ridge of high land, stretching directly 
across the valley, w'hich makes it impossible that the waters oould 
ever have descended by that course. This is confirmed by the 
intportant observation of our travellers, that the streams and 
water-courses, to a considerable distance, instead of falling south¬ 
ward towards the Red Sea, all take an opposite and northerly 
direcUon; and, in fact, that the whole declivity of the western 
and southern desert shelves towards the ^ Dead Sea. The Dead 
Sea itself, and the whole valley of thi^!^‘Jordan, lie in a deep 
hollow, depressed below the level of the fted Sea. Still a com¬ 
plete and accurate survey of the whole line is wanting to complete 
our geogi^fhical knowledge of this re^ioD. Dr. Robinson has 
thrown conside^ble doubt on the accijgncy of the French tra¬ 
veller, hi. de Barton, whose informatipi^ ohiefly obtained 
tltrough an illiterate interpreter, from Ar^hi^^ wUh whom he was 
on no fr^ndly terms, and who are joot di$^hned to revenge any 
petty qri^rel with a European by misleadiDg hiht as to the objects 
VOt,. LXrX. NO. cxixvii. M of 
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trf- hii Our travellers, too, possibly raiglit have visiteil 

Pefm by this route undhr more auspicious circumstances; we 
shall hereafter find that, owing to disputes with the Arabs, they 
were obliged to make rather a precipitote retreat, having passed 
scarcely inotte than a day in this wonderful city of ruins. 

. But we must first accompany our travellers to the city of cities. 
We have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing the topo- 
'■graphy of Jerusalem in this work by far the most full, com- 

§ lele, and satisfactory which has yet appeared in any language- 
'he student of Jewish history may find his difficulties resolved, 
and every remarkable locality assigned, in general, on incon- 
test^le | 5 ,^dence ; where the subject is more difficult and intri¬ 
cate, with a judicious choice between the conflicting theories. 
No city, indeed, in the greater part of its outline, couhl be so un¬ 
changeable as Jerusalem. The great outworks and substructions 
x>f nature still stand around and support the holy city. Her four 
‘hills, Sion, Moriah, A era, andBezolha, still rise up, far more dis¬ 
tinct and visible than the seven heights of her corujjucror on the 
Tiber. Her deep ravines—the Valley of Kidron or Jehoshaphat 
' on the east—that of Hinnom to the south, curving upwards to the 
west—^mark her unalterable boundaries. Though part of the 
ancient Sion is without the walls, and covered with fields and 
cemeteries, yet it retjuired the utmost temerity of paradox to doubt 
the .identity of the hill whicli has constantly borne that name wdth 
'iliat which was crowmed of old by the city of David. The 
' valleys which intersected the city; that of the TyropoBon which 
divided Moriah from Sion, and, for reasons assignable from 
history, that which divided Acra from the Mount of the Temple, 
can be traced, more or less distinctly, if not throughout their whole 
length, in considerable parts. Some fragments of the older works 
of man, scarcely less imperishable than those of 4 iatUre, part of 
the substructures of the Temple, and, according to recent accounts, 
the s]iaciotts excavations beneath it, ’bear the same undeniable 
'testimony to the perpetuity of the sacred city. Dr. Robinson has 
■Carefully exarnined, and brought tt> bear upon his mvest^fions, 
the whole range of authorities, the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments,; JosCj^hns, the fathers who had visited the East, 
the historians of the crusades, down to the interminable list of 
tnodern travellers of every period, and of every hatioifi We can- 
Inot ;qf course follow 1pm through bis various researches; our 
object will be rath^ to ii^cate the original view^to which he has 
bemi led by observation qr. by sthdy, and to give some accounVbf 
the valuable tp our topGgra|ducal knowledge Of 

lem, whkh we obtoia Irom his yolume^^ 

The earlier ai^irities of the holy city may be divided into 

Jewish 
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JeW^fsh and Christian. . Three great buildings at ^ i^0^^0i^pvtr 
Saviour, and down to the destruction «>f Jerusalehi"^by T^tts, 


formed the proud architectural or defensive ornaments of the city t " 
the palace of Herod, t)n the brow of Sion, winch looked towards . 
the Templethe Antonia, the fortress and stro^hold of the 
Roman garrison at the north-western corner of the Temple ; ’and 
above all the Temple itself, with its surrounding courts and por¬ 
ticoes. Now, in all plans and topographies of Jerusalem w’e have. 
been embarrassed by what appeared an inexplicable difliculty, the 
site of the Antonia. Of its exact relative position to the Temple 
there could be no doubt; but where toTincl space fiir this large 
fortress, with its barracks and buildings necessary for the ac¬ 
commodation of a strong garrison, between the Temple Mount 
and what appeared to be the borders of the Rc/.etha quarter of 
the city, appeared to us most unsat isfa<;torily accounted for by the 
mass of writers on the subject. Dr. Robinson has been lecl to a 
solution of this problem by a process of argument and investiga¬ 
tion totally dijfiTerent from our own. According Uy the description 
of Josephus, confirmed by the Talmud, the ai*ea of the Temple, 
which occupied Mount Moriah, was an exact square of* a stadium 
on each side. As Josephus probably applied this Ro|aan measure 
to the Temple courts rather loosely, the exact number of feet or 
yards may not come out on either side; but there is no reason to 
doubt his assertion that the court was square, or nearly so. But 
by actual admeasurement, Dr. Robinson found the ajeea ocxrupied 
by the present mosque and the other buildings which unques¬ 
tionably stand on the Hill of the Temple to be upwards of one- 
tbird more in length than in breadth. ‘ We now find the length 
to be . 15 2B feet, while the breadth is only 955 feet, the former 
exceeding the latter by 573 feet, or more than one-half.’ This, 
proceeds Dr, Robinson, has not improbably been done by includ¬ 
ing'within the enclosure the area of the ancient fortress Antonia. 

‘ This fortress, according to Josephus, stood on the north aide of the 
area of the temple. It was a quadrangle, erected first by the Maccabees 
under the name of Baris, and then by the first Herod with great 

strength and ^lendour. A more pattic^r description places it upon 
a rofck or hiU at the north-west corner of the, temple area, fifty cubits 
high'; above which its walls rose to the heigH| qf forty cubits. Within 
it. bad all the eiscient and appearance of a palace, being divided into 
apartments of every kind, with galleries uiid Mths, and also broad halls 
or barracks for soldiers, so that, as having eVciytHing necessary within 
its^, it seemed it city, while in its magntficencS it was a palace.. At 
'each of the four corners was a tower J thffeCK'bf’these were fifty cuHts 
while the fourth, at the ek)ifth-easC <x>!i^^ms iKtveHty M high, 

ai^ oyj^looked the whole temple whh itp jeoisrU, v Tfae ftnrtress com- 
mamedted with the northern and.western^l^tit^llK t^fthe temple area, 

M 2 ' and 
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and had lUgl^ts air stairs descending into both, by wbkh the g;ffi 7 t 1 rori 
could at an; tiroe enter tbct court of the temple and present 
The fortrcM was separated from the hill Bessetba, on the north, by a 
deep artificial trench, lest it should be approachable from that hill j and 
the depth of the trench added greatly to the elevation of the towers. > 

' * The extent of the fortress, or the area covered by it, is nowhere 
^ecified, except where the same writer says that the circamference of 
the temple, including Antonia, was six stadia. Kow as we are e.ise> 
where told that the temple area hy itself was a square of one stadium on 
each side, it follows that the length of each side of the fortress must ako 
have been one stadium, and its area equal to that of the temple. And 
idthougb this again is probably a mere estimate on the part of the writer, 
yet the conclusion would seem to be a fair one, that the area covered hy 
Antonia was probably much greater than has usually been supposed.’*— 
voL i. pp. 431, 432. ^ 

Dr. Robinson further supposes, that the deep reservoir or ex¬ 
cavation which passes under the name of the pool of Bethesda, 
'measuring 360 feet in length, and 130 in breadth,’* is jmrt 
of the great artificial trench which separated the fortress ffom 
Beaetha. This theory unquestionably solves many difficulties; 
but it depends entirely <)n the relative position of the Antonia to 
the Temple, the space between the two buildings, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, on their common level. Dr. Hobinson has not ex¬ 
amined the piissage of Josephus, which is the great authority on 
this point, so closely as appears to us necessary. It describes a 
transaction in which the Jewish historian was himself present, and 
bore a conspicuous part. However loose then ana inaccurate 
Josephus may often be, writing from memory, and, we doubt not, 
jfor effect, he can scarcely have misrepresented,, to any great 
extent, the striking and memorable circumstances of this period 
of the siege. Titus had found himself master of the Antonia by 
a sudden nightly surprise; the Jewish garrison of the fortress fiqd 
to the Temple; the Romans hoped to carry the Teinple likewise 
by the same attack. Simon and Johnj^ however, the Jewish 
leaders, combining tbeir forces, a .terrific confiict l^k platx!: 
crowded up and confused ww "battle, that spears ada jaV^ims 

were useless j tbej^fodghi ^ band With'the sword j neiibfir 
party could ret^at for ibwe pr^it^ on behind, and the eSim- 
batants scrambled dvsr ^ dead bodies to get at eadb other. The 
Romans were at le^lt neateii back, and were obliged^ cont^t 
themseBcs with thei^qdest of the Antonia. A Bithynian cen¬ 
turion, however, spr'mig from the side of Titus, who was watching 
the battle, probably a tower in the Antonia, and made so 
fierce an onset, tbiMi.l^b*s Jews gave way before him, and be actnally 
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cut jbis jpassmge itih Iht outer oovri of (he Temple, ^e cerner 
the vmer court —^tbere, hU sandais having irdo nain in their 
inl«Sj be slipped on the pavement (Xadoffoiedv)^ and was hilled^ 
This feat of tlie centurion would lead us to suppose that there was 
no considerable space between the Antonia and the^outer court of 
the Temple ; that the (ground or the passive between was tolerably 
level; at all events, that there was no wall over which the centUo*^ 
non had to mount to reach the court Now there was certainly a 
connecting portico or cloister leading from the north-western cor¬ 
ner of the Temple-court to the Antonia. It was along this pas¬ 
sage that St. Paul, when attacked by the Jews in the court of the 
Temple, was carried by the Roman soldiers, and from the flight of 
steps which ascended into the Antonia he made his address to the 
multitude* in the Hebrew tongue. It was along this portico, or 
at least through the gate of entrance at the end of it, that we mui^ 
8up})oae the cmiturion to have cut his way. 

The Homans were tlms in possession of the Antonia; the 
Jews of the Temple. Titus then ga^c orders to level part of the 
Antonia, to *1111 up the interreiiiiig space, in order that the engines 
might be brought to boar upon the Teniple. On this mass of 
rubbish, over which the whole army might approach, they raised 
their mounds to batter the wall. During the seven days which 
were devoted to this operation, a night attack took place by a 
select bcMly of troops, as the whole army could not yet be brougJit 
up. It was witnessed by Titus, who tcKik his place on one of the 
towers of the Antonia still left standing. The attack was repeUed 
With great loss on both sides. Wc come now to a passage which 
may throw some light on the distance between the two buildings; 
* The Jews, distressed by these attacks, the war thus growir^ to a 
head and creeping <>nwaril tf» the Temple, cut off, as it were, the 
estremities of their wasting body, to prevent the progress of the 
disease. They set fire to the part of the northern mni western 
portico which joined on to the Antonia, and made a breach of about 
twenty cubits (thirty feet or more), thus beginning to burn the 
£felv places u>Uh their own hmds* Tbis expresnon would cer- 
tainiy lead us to suppose that the pgsr^co of Ituter court of the 
Temple itself joined on (was ra ^ve^) with Ot# Antonia. It wim 
probably, however, a portico branching off from that corner of the 
square, though it was evideirtly considered part of the Temple, 
aud partaking of its sanctity, ' Two days itfter, the Romans set 
Are to another poriiun of the cloister;, and Itpimed about flfteon 

* It » not Imnouible tbat ficota flie «ame gpotT jaddfeMed the Jevisli Iti- 

•urUtots in Ifae Jlisbrevr tongae'—aU MOiia flvate wtw MttnS phiee within 
(ilS RsilMnlfishafttiSiWhioh lie enda be lieMd(U}tr«i«ii««ib)IW the fm within (be 
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cubits the Jews looked on, and rather assisted , than pre^ 

vented the rohfiagration, in order entirely to cut oiF that Which 
connected them with the Antonia— to tt^qs t«v ’Avtwwosv avyectpls 
avTuy hccipQuyTss. If we may conclude that these two hres con- 
sutried the whole, or nearly the whole, of this jwrtico, we liave its 
length something more than thirty-five cubits. Probably the 
buildings a|yproached much nearer to each other at this comer 
than those further to the east, and the conflicts between the two 
garrisons of the Antonia and the Temple chiefly took place where 
the sjMicc became wider; and if we suppose this portico to have 
been raised on something of a natural or artificial ridge, we may 
understand how the walls on which the porticoes of the outer 
'J’emple-court stoocl might present a formi<lable barrier to the 
assailing army, and could not be carried till the space w'as 
filled in, and mounds raised to batter the uppeu’ part of the wall 
and the surrounding porticoes. In cx>nclusion, we cannot see any 
reasonable ground of objection, cither from the extent of inter¬ 
vening space, or difference of level, to the supposition of Dr. 
Hubiiison, that the present area comprehends the "site of the 
Aulonia as well as that of the Temple. 

Dr. Robinson has made another discovery at the south-western 
. corner of the Temple Mount. Though there can be no doubt that, 
according to our Lord’s prediction, not one stone was left upon 
another of the Tcinjdo itself and its surrounding cloisters—^though 
the whole summit of the hill, if not literally jdoughed over, was 
levelled to the ground ; still even tlie pride of Roman hostility or 
the insolence of triumph would not waste unnecessary labour 
tipon the enormous substructures which walled the hill more or 
less on every side, and enabled it to bear the weight of the sacred 
edifices. Sfune parts of these substructures, we see no reason to 
doubt, from the vast size of the stones, and the manner in which 
they are set together, unlike cither Greek or Homan or later archi¬ 
tecture, may belong to the age of Solomon. Among these, there 
are manifest remains of a most important edifice, the bridge, 
whicli, crossing the Tyropccon, connected the Temple with Mount; 
Sion, .witlj the Xystus, or open place for exercise, the BouUy (W 
Council-House, tjie gtreat Palace of Herod 

. ^ ,c» 

* I have already related in the preceding section, that durmg our first 
visit to the S,W. comei^laf ihe area of the mosk, we obsefrven several of 
the large stones jutthi^ $ 0 Ui from the western wall, which at first sight 
seemed to be the efi^t of a bursting of tlie wfdl ^ from some mighty 
shock or earth(}uake> We, |>std .Uttk regard Xft this at the moment, 
pur attention.Ity other objecta; W on mentioning 
the fact not kmg oi^le of our friend^, we found that th^ 

htal noticed it; and ^e ii^mark was mcideutally dropped, the 

sUmes 
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stones had appearance of having once belonged to a large arch. At 
this remark a train of thought flashed upon my mind, wmch I htodly* 
dared to follow out, imlil I had again repaired to the spot, in order to 
satisfy myself with my own eyes, as to the truth or falsehood of the 
suggestion. I found it even so! The courses of these immense stones* 
which seemed at first to have sprung out from their places in the ''fall 
in consequeuce of some enormous violence, occupy nevertheless their 
origind position; their external surface is hewn to a regular curve; and • 
being fitted one upon another, they form the commencement or foot of 
Ml immense arch, which once sprung out from this westcni wall in a 
direction towards Mount Ziont across the valley of the Tyropccon. 
Tjiis arch could only have belonged to the Bkidge, wliich according to 
Josephus led from this part of the Temple to the Xystus on Zion ; and it 
proves incontestably tbe antiquity of that portion of the wall from which 
it springs. 

‘ The traces of this arch are too distinct and definite to lie mistaken. 
Its southern side is 39 English feet distant from the S.W. coTiier of the 
area, and the arch itself measures 51 feet along the wall. Three courses 
of its stones still remain ; of which one is 5 feet 4 inches thick, and the 
others not mucli less. One of the stones is 20| feet long ] another 24^ 
I’ecL; and the rest in like proportion. The part of the curve or arc 
which remains is of course but a fragment; but of tbirfragment the 
chord measures 12 feet 6 inches; the sine 11 feet 10 inches; and the 
cosine 3 feet 10 inches. The distance from this point across the valley 
to the precipitous natural rock of Zion wc nicasiircd as exactly as the 
intervening field of i>Tickly pear would permit, and found it to be 350 
feet, or about 1.16 yards. This gives the jiroxiraate length of the ancient 
bridge. We sought. carefully along the brow of Zion for traces of its 
western termination, but without success. That quarter is now covered 
with mean houses and filth; and an examination can be carried on 
only in the midst of disgusting sights and smells.*—vol. i. pp. 424-426. 

This locality is of great Importance, especially as illustrative 
Josephus in his accounts of the siege of the Temple by 
Popipey, and the final desperate defence of tbe Upper City by 
Simon the son of Gioras, against the victorious legions of Titus. 
Dr. Robinson did not himself visit those most extraordinary anti¬ 
quities which are to be found at present in the Holy City, the 
subterrwean crypts or vaults, which extend, no one knows how 
far, under the bill of the Temple; there can be no doubt that ^ 
these are the cewati sub term monies of Taciffes, and that they 
contained, the tanks and reservoirs which supplied Jerusalem, at 
least the^defenders of the Temple, with water during the whole 
siege, which took place during the months when rain seldom falls 
in Judeea. They no doubt contained the v^t treasures of the ' 
Temple which were plundered by C^rassuS, mtd tbe provhnona-of 
every kind which supplied the priesf^' p^ajps part of city, 
diir^ peace and war. It ivas to rsbits {Dr*. Robinson 
■' 3 r • does 
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does not notice this circumirtance) that a large nuttiber of the 
partisans of tlleazar fled, when the Temple was perfidioiialy 
s(jize<l by John of Gischiila, and were allowed to withdraw on 
capitulation. It was froin these, that after the si^e*the great 
le^ei’ Simon,- the son of Gioias, suddenly arose, clad in purple 
and white, tu the astonishment of the Homan soldiery. ' But we 
do not remember that any earlier or later writer has noticed 
one singular circumstance connected with this descent and re- 
ajipearancc of Simon, which is thus described by Mr. MilmaH:—■ 

* Many days after, towards the end of October, when Titus had left 
the city, as some of the Koman soldiers were reposing amid the ruins-of 
the Temple, they were surprised by the sudden apparition of a man in 
white raiment and with a robe of purple, who seemed to rise from the 
eartlr in silent and imposing dignity. At first they stood awe-struck 
and motionless i at length they ventured to approach him j they en¬ 
circled him, and demanded hiS name. He answered “ Simon, tire stm of 
Gioras; call hither your general.” Terentius Hufus was speedily 
sipmmoued, and to him the brave though cruel defender of Jerusalem 
surrendered himself. On the loss of the city, Simon had leaped down 
into one of Jh| vaults, with a party of miners, hewers of stobe, and iron¬ 
workers. some distance they had followed the natural windings of 
the cavern, aud then attempted to dig their way out beyond the walls; 
but their provisions, however carefully husbanded, failed, and Simon 
determined on the bold measure of attempting to overaure the Romans 
by his sudden and spectral appearance.’—Hist, of the Jetos, vol, iii. 
p. fit, 2nd edit. 

Now the subterranean passage into which Simon withdrew 
must have been in the Upper City, as the Temple and the whole 
of the hill of Moriah had for some time been In the possession of 
the Romans. Simon, therefore, must have made his way under 
the TyropDBon, and under or through the foundation walls of the 
Temple, into those crypts which probably extend under a great 
part of Mount Moriah. There is no calculating, therefore, what 
subterranean discoveries may be hereafter made. The cry'ptk, as 
they are now kuOwn actually to exist, have been hastily Visited by 
some fbw travellers^ and mentioned in terms of vag^ ivonder ahd 
curiosity by Christian and Mahometan waiters, i^dinours MVe 
always prevailed their extent. Ur; Hdbinson inserts Rife 
report 'of Mr. ChtlmiwbtNl descriptive o^ tha part which he 
visited, acOompmthsd Wfth a' gi^otmd-pfsm. Mr. CatteiVood is 
the same accomplish^ £lti|^ish AteMtect and draoghtsr&, 
we meet agedn as 4te^Wmpam0n of Mr. Stephens aniohg 
ancient oifles of Ceiftfid^ America . 

* Ftdffi' ItffoMttidh tend pl^ims communicated to me 

Oadierwdod, who hii^'Compttmons examined and 
iifit]terran^'stxuctufpt,.vc^^ hindrance in 1833, it appliark 

, ' faults. 
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cd ftf Hi fheyiikrfe now wefeiisible t& stitttgfelps, 
ibnned by Bome fifteen rawa of ai^uai^e pillara, ifteaauriiig'aibdiit fiVb 
on » lideibuilt of large bcvell»i tftoneai afid eiftending from the iciftn^rn 
wall northwards to an unknown extent The intefyala between the 
are usually) though not entirely, r^ular i and the pillars of some of th* 
ranges are of a somewhat larger size. In each row tho'pillars are con*' 
nected together by semicircular arches ; wid then the vault, resting 
upon every two rows, is formed by a lower arch, consisting of a 
segment of a circle. The circumstance mentioned by RicWdson,,!!^- 
the iyillars have a much older appearance than the arches which they 
support, was not noticed by the three artists. From the entrance at the 
S.E. comer of the Haratti for about 120 feet westward, these ranges Of 
vanlts extend northwards nearly 200 feet, where they are shut dp by e 
wall of more modem date. For about 150 feet further west the vhhlts 
are closed up in like manner at less than 100 fc<rt ft’otn the southern 
Wall; and to judge from the wells and openings above ^ound, it would 
seem as if they had been thus walled tip in Order that the northern 
■ portion of them might be converted into cisterns. Beyond this part, 
towards the west, they again extend still further north, l^ey are here 
terminated on the west, before reaching el-Aksa,* by a like wall filling 
up the intervals of one of the rows of pillars. How much ftirther they 
originally extended westw’ard is unknown, not improbably quite to the 
western wall of the enclosure, where are now said to be hmnehse 
cisterns. 

‘The ground in these vaults rises rapidly towards the north, the 
southernmost columns with the double arches being about thirty-five 
feet in height, while those in the' northern parts are little more than ten 
feet high. The surface of the ground is everywhere covered with SmaU 
heaps of stones, the memorials of innumwable pilgrim* who have bere 
paid their devotions. It is a singular ciTCumstance that the roots of tim 
large olive“tree8 growing upon the area of the Haram above have in 
many places forced their way down through the arches, and still de¬ 
scending have again taken root in the soil at the bottom of the vaults..-— 
vol. i. pp. 448-w. 

So jpu* fts to some of the more, remarkable Jetvisb omtiquities 
illustrated by these, ‘ Hcsearchea ’—their result, as to the Christian 
antiquities^ ia not, W'e regret to asy? so favourable, for though we 
bturselyes have Jong been, pemu,tuh^;tluit the legend# concerou^ 
^e Holy arc for every .i«a«>n, gfiographi^l a# well a# hiito- 
rical, urterly untenable, we Mfore prepared to surreiKler Our enforced, . 
but neitb^ cherished nor pleajung oonvictMMW the slighteiA ; 
show of,|^thority» and. would gladly hef* be«» Sieved from the ^ 
ppplea^t burdi^'of our disWUef.' I)r*:.,Bobinson appear# tfe./ 
have been impressed with the sa^ fo^E|gHr and to hate enieri^ ‘ 
—-- ■■ . . 

w^M ftoia.tbe Mjae’eamer 
Jemsiileiii ‘ 


* f The (fittfooe &0tn (he S.B. eufoer or.^« 
aeeoliiyiftff to Mr. Cadtsnrood's disia, U 

Mds el'the vau^ dl'tldta 
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Jerusalem with an earnest desire^ at. any small.sacrifice of proba¬ 
bility, to believe dial, in the church of the, Holy Sepulchre we 
xnijiirht hoeel on the actual &jpK>t in.wliich the Son of Man reposed 
and rose again. The monkish traditioni we fear there is no 
better authority, has not been content with fixing the scene of the 
Lord’s sepulchre, but has conveniently mranged around it, at very 
little distance, all the other places sanctified by the sad incidents 
of his last houi's. 

‘ The place of twir lord’s crucifixion, as we are expressly informed, 
was without the gate of the ancient city, and yet nigh to the city. The 
sepulchre, we arc likewise told, was nigh at band, in a garden, in the 
place where Jesus was crucified. It is not therefore without some feeling 
of wonder that a stranger, unacquainted with the circumstances, on ar¬ 
riving in Jerusalem at the present day, is pointed to the placo of cruci¬ 
fixion and the sepulchre in the midst of the modern city, and both be¬ 
neath one roof. This latter fact, however unexpected, might occasion 
less surfirise, for the sepulchre was nigh to Calvary. But beneath the 
same roof are further shown the stone on which tlie Iwdy of our JLord 
was anointed for burial, the fissure in the rock, the holes in which the 
crosses stood, the spot where the true cross was found by Helena, aud 
various other places said to have been connected wdth the history of the 
crucifixion, most of which it must have been difficult to identify even 
after the lapse of only three centuries, and particularly so at the present 
day, after the desolations and numerous changes which the whole place 
has undergone.’-—vol. ii, pp. 64, 65. 

The glaring abjection as to the locality of the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and the difficulty of so drawing the line of 
the ancient walls as to exclude this site from the city, has not for 
the first time in this critical, as it is so often anathematized, this 
sceptical and rationalizing age, aw'akened suspicion and mistrust. 
Eveh the most devout were occasionally disturbed, and among 
ilie early pilgrims, at least the earliest writers, are heard murmius 
of doubt and uncertainty. These murmurs deepen as we ap¬ 
proach more modern times; and they are strongest among those 
who have actually visited the spot. The doubts, in fact, have 
rather forced themselves on believers than grown slowly up out of 
a sceptical turn of .mind. In modern times this pijlint has be®a 
more strongly qu€«tioBed by lloman CathpHc than by Protestant 
writers. One ailment appears to us absolutely insuperable. 
To exclude the the Holy Sepulchre, the ancient caty, 

that IS the part betif^li the western wjdl and the hSl of the 
Temple, must be harirowed to less than b quarter of a mile, the 
xneasurcKl ^stance lri>Ba the Temple Moimt to the Church—less, 
Pr. Robinson pbferves, than some of the squares in I,ondon 
'-hn<J,Kew Yorkj a^ this is in a quarter of the,city which wfe. have 
^vijry ae!^ to very pojmhnMk J jU|d at^t^^ 
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spot the walls must be drawn in in an extraordinary etirvc, in no 
way required, or indeed permitted by the conformation of the liwd; 
and we most admit no suburbs beyond^althougb, doubtlesS> at-this 
flourishing period of the city its suburbs must have extended, wlifeiNB 
not prevented by the precipitous ravines, to some distance from 
the actual walls. Against such inexplicable difliculties the histo- - 
rical evidence must be clear arid decisive; the tradition early, 
consistent, unbroken, and probable. Dr. Robinson has done M. 
Chateaubriand the honour of selecting him as the champion of 
the traditionary opinion. In general we should think a cause not 
very fairly treated which should be judged on the statement of a 
writer for effect, one especially whose inaccuracies are perhaps 
unrivalled in his owm class. In tliis case, however, though 
Chateaubriand has incorporated some of the greatest improbabui- 
ties in his statement, we do not think that he has overlooked any 
circumstance which might strengthen his argument. 

* Chdteaulmand has fvmiished us with the clearest and most plausible 
statement the historic testimonies and probabilities, which may be 
supposed to have had an infhience in determining the spot; and from 
him later writers have drawn their chief arguments. I give an epitome 
of his remarks. The hrst Christian church, he says, at Jerusalem, was 
gathered immediately after the resurrection and ascension of our Lord, and 
BOOM became very numerous. All its members must have had a knowledge 
of the sacred places. They doubtless also consecrated buildings for their 
worship, and would naturally erect them on sites rendered memorable 
by miracles. Not improbably the Holy Sepulchre itself was already 
honoured in this manner. At any rate there was a regular succession of 
Jewish Christian bishops, from the Apostle .Tames tlown to the thne of 
Adrian, who could not but have preserved the Christian traditions; and 
altlmugh during the siege by Titus the church withdrew to Pella, yet 
they soon returned end established themselves among the ruins,. In the 
course of a few months* absence they could not have forgotten the posir 
tion of tlieir sanctuaries, which, moreover, being generally without the 
walls, had probably not suffered greatly from the sie^c. And that the 
Bacrc<l places were generally known in the age of Adrian, is proved itt~ 
contestably 1:^’ the fact that iw rebuilding Jerusalem that emperor set up 
a statue of Venus ujKm Calvary,'and one of Jupiter over the Holy 
Sepulchm Thus the folly of idolatry, -by its imprudent profatiiUion, 
only made more public “the foolishness of the cross.” From that lime 
onward tilltho reign of Constauflne there was again a regular succession 
of bishoITs of Glentile origin; and the sacred places could not of coursja 
haVebeen forgotten,*-—vol, ii, pp* 70,11. 

b“r'. Robinson, we thin]^> has done foil justice ito CH^f<eaa- 
briands statmUeunt. He acknowledges rhade'a'deh^ im- 

prcissioii' on luB own mind, ' though-tlus iidjwe«^cffii Wda*" again 
weakanefl atid in part done away, wlim he an^^wirfltgbesOh to 

admit 
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IM^it tbe allied tniracles wMch atv 'ludd to tetrcOn^il^ed 
tbe. Badung- of tbe crt^ss/ Of all tbc laiiniclos t>f QbTktia!n 
of the- same date these ate the strangest atul moft iiteohetent'*^ 
teundation for the wild superstitions which grew out of the wtjtfshijp 
of the Cross, restored it> edter it had been lost, to wondering Europey 
and multiplied it till almost every -oellhrated church in Europe 
could boast of oite of the numberless fragments^ which put to« 
getbet, it has been said, would makeu man«of»War. All testimony 
after this period, that of Helena and of Constantine, is of oourim 
entirely irrelevant, as no one doubts that the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre stands on the site of that built by Constantine. Dr. 
Bohin^n has been dispassionate, almost to tetulerness, in . his 
treatment of this poetic statement. Some of the objections he hint 
put well; others. We think, are even more forcible than they have 
appeared to liim. Every one must admit that ' the early Chris¬ 
tians (the earliest) must have had a knowledge of the places where 
the Lord was crucified and buried,’*—but of any peculiar sanctity 
attached to these places there is not, as our author rightly oh- 
serves^ the slightest vestige in the writings of tlie New T(»>tainent, 
neithet in the Gospels, nor the writii^ of the Apostles. ‘ On the 
contrary, the whole-tenor of our Lord's teaching, and that of Paul’s, 
and ind^d every part of the New Testament, was directed to draw 
off the minds of men from an attachment to particular times and 
places, and to lead the true worshippers to worship God, not merely 
at Jerusalem or in Mount Geriaim, but everywhere, ‘'in spirit and 
in truth." * Still, however, the human heart is strong, and, resist*^ 
ing in tins as well as in many weightier matters the influence of 
pure and sjuritual Christianity, it would refuse to detaJEi its 
reverence from places thus sanctified by the ^presence, by the 
auflerings, by the resurrection of the Redeemer—^it would cVmg 
in fond remimscence to the spot^ and in peaceful times pomt oui 
to succeeding generatirms ihoNse hallowed scenes, Bnt idie next 
step in the tri^tion is a. bold one—that they had separate 

etiMe 6 rat 0 d' buildings winch could be called. by the neme of 
in the i apostolic times> or mudb later, we scarcely sup« 
posed Would have iteen Mserted by Homan Catholic cw Protestant, 
Tillemoat and Moyle onj^l^j^tite .about a short reign or two in 
the Roman ejupkiey^ aS;*to the ^ date of the firsts properly called, 
elHurches. .But thi^vi^^e preximtixre churches should be huili 
^ ,dr dose to Jerusali^ its^C—m the midst of the jeahms suuil 
hostile. Jews~^that they i|hould be built to repioachKas it were, 
the^j^ty WhiQh.',was dominiNt hi: the'r^y tili its desttaction by 

1^. Bmaan^ wlth esdme in r^ectit^ the MesiU, 

to of lils ’—dud the ehtodh the 

^ to'Cenfiniit, asit‘Wtoat>-'^d 

f' Temple— 
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T«m]^e-««saxi<l though obscure in its iow]ine9s> perhaps io its 
situatiQii, escape the lyiuc-eye of Jewhili fanaticism*’^ such sup<» 
positions no one surely who has paid the slightest attention to 
Jewish or early Christian history can ^vc any credit. It is 
purely gratuitous, and not nccessai^ lor his argument^ that 
ChStteaubriand would gutNmtee his imaginary holy building from 
luin. when the remorseless legionaof Titus approached Jerusalem 
on almost every side^ desolaUtd all its pleasant gardens, villas^ 
and suburbs, battered down all its walls, laid every edihee in 
ashes, and spread the abomination of desolation not merely over 
the holy places, but over the whole city apd its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. It would have required a standing miracle to protect 
the Christian sanctuaries from the general devastation. The 
Christians themselves, it is well known, had withdrawn before tho 
fall of the city to Pella; and it seems very probable that by this 
retreat tho accurate recollection of definite localities was for ever 
cut off. When they returned, or how they returned, how soon 
any conflux of inhabitants drew together amid the desolate walla 
of Jerusalem and formed a town around the Roman garrison, 
which continued for a time to occupy the only buiUUngs which 
were allowed to stand, tho three towers of Herod’s palace'*”'()n 
these points Jewish and Cbristinn history are alike silent- It 
is by no means certain how far Jerusalem already existed as a 
city when Hadrian proclaimed his determination to occupy tho 
fdto with a Homan colony, If we are to trust the fullest autho¬ 
rity (except that of the Rabliins), the passage in Pioii Cassius 
(or rather Xiphilm), it was the announcement of this resolution 
^ the Roman cmjicror which led to the last Jewish war under 
H^cochba (Banchochebas). Then it was that the insurgent 
Jews seixed and fortified the mty. The expression of Xiphilin 
would rather lead us to suppose that it was a vacant site, only 
occupied by ruins, which Hadrian destined for hts new city. 

Tho succession of the fifteen^not thirteen^—^bishops of Jerusa¬ 
lem is given by Eusebius (as Dr. Hobinson observes) with much 
unceruunty $ he could find no written record of their names, and 
Eusebius wrote two centuries later. There is another difficulty 
about this list. If we are to tmst Eusebios bimself-Hor radicr his 
authority, Hegesippus—-Simeon, the second bishop, suffered mar- 
tyrdem under Trajan—^not esrlier probably than A,r>. 104. The 
other tbhrteen bishops must have succeeded in little more than 
twenty years. Eusebius might well say that they were sbort-Uved. 
But of all the imjj^tobable drensna^snees connected with this 
traditioil, the jpsul asegned to the Emperor Hadrian is the least re- 
ooBcdeaHe tmh history. Hadrian mwed Wiped4>}msdhty to 
ChriMiaaaity: his eieetoon of a temple to Hcmt Moriah 

wa* 
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was an not of dehberate insult against the Jews for their rebels 
lions insurrections during the latter part of the reign of Trajan 
and the commencement of his own ; an atteiitpt to repress that 
dangerous fanntidsm which had brolten ,out into acts not merely 
of revolt against tbe majesty of the Koi^an empire, but of unex¬ 
ampled atrocity. The mildest sovorcigh might have been roused 
to vengeance by tbe suspicious movements in Mesopotamia in the 
time of Trajan—the hideous massacres in Eg}pt, Libya, and 
Cyprus—awl, linally, by tbe fierce and sanguinary insurrection 
in Judea when Ilarcorhba had soiled Jerusalem, issued coins with 
the royal title, and bail proclaimed himself, and had been acknow¬ 
ledged by the most influential of the Rabbins, to be the promised 
Messiah. Rut, however, in general the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the Jews and the Christians, especially the Judairing 
Cliristians, may not yet have been clear .and distinct, it was 
known that in this insurrection the latter body bad taken no part; 
they could not in any insurrection, according to tbe vital ami still 
effective principles oi their religion—alwne all, they could not, m 
an insurrection which shook the verv foundations of ihcir faith and 
rose under the banners of another Messiah. In fact, the (Uiristiaiis 
at this pcriiKl were objects of relentless persecution by the rebel¬ 
lious Jews, on account of their refusal to mtike c'oimnon cause with 
them. However, then, the Judaizing Christians may have been 
indii'ectly affected by some of the stern imperial enactments against 
the Jews, the prohibition, for instance, oi circumcision, there was 
nothing to induce Hadrian to insult them in those points of their 
belief, or in those reverential feelings which were purely Christian 
•—■nothing to suggest an hatred to Christianity, which is betrayed 
in no other act of his government. Tliose, wdeed, who are 
determined to adhere to this legend will show theiy prudence if 
they throw over all the later embellishments (for it is only Jerome 
and the ecclesiastical historians of the fifth century who ascribe 
this work to Hadrian), and retreat upon the vaguer langu^e of 
Eusebius, the earliest witness to the story. But even ^is will 
hardly avail against the following observations of Dr. Kobinson 

* The language both of Eusebuw and of </*,tfiBtantine himself seems 
strongly to imply thatuo such formes tiraduiou could have been extant, 
l^ebius relates, iu j^peakjiag of the place of the resurrcotiunji that 

** hitherto impious meu, or rather the whole race of demons through 
their instrumcnfality. had made every c^ort to deliver over that illus¬ 
trious monument of immortality to darkness and oblivion.*’ They had 
oovered it With earth, and eifectoi over it a temple of Venus ; and it 
%aa this spot, thus d^iaSerated and wholly “ given over to furgetfulness 
lord **hot without a divine iQtimatioB»'but 

misv^ in spirit by tiie fStevkur bimsdf,” ordered to be purified and 
^ , adorned 
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adorned ivitb splendid buildings. Such language, certainly, would 
hardly be appropriate in speaking of a apot w^ known and definitely 
marked by long traction. The emperor too, in hi« letter to Macarius, 
regards the discovei^of the token of the Saviour’s most sacred passion, 
which forao long a time hdd been hidden under ground,” as “ a miracle 
beyond the capacity of ma# sufficiently to celebrate or even to compre¬ 
hend.” The mere removal of obstructions from a well-known spot 
could hardly have been describe as a miracle so stupendous. Indeed 
the whole tenor of the language both of Eusebius and Constantine goes 
to show that the discovery of the holy sepulchre was held to be the re¬ 
sult, not of a previous knowledge derived from tradition, hut of a super¬ 
natural interposition and revelation,’—vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 

After all, if the stern voice of truth will awaken. us from oar 
pleasing'visions as to the sanctity of these particular spots—if the 
spell which attached us to the fancied Golgotha and the imagineti 
place of our Lord’s burial be broken—is there much lost to the 
devout Christian?* If we would yield to the sacer admonitns 
locorumj’^if we would indulge the natural and indelible, and 
therefore assuredly to the severest puritanism, or the most refined 
spirituality, excusable affections of the human heart; if we would 
strengthen our faith and deepen onr love by wandering over 
scenes which have wi^essed events so inestimably important to 
our temporal and eternal happiness, this is the sole difference :— 
instead of concentrating all our reverential feelings on some few 
particular and ill-authenticated spots, we diffuse them more 
equably throughout the whole region; instead of resting on im¬ 
pressions, liable to be disturbed by doubt and chilled by uncer¬ 
tainty, we draw them, as it were, from the whole soil of the Holy 
City, we mhalei^hem from the whole atmosphere. We cannot 
point to the precise spots which were hallowed by the footsteps df 
the Hedcemer; we know not the exact ]>osition of his cross ; we 
have no distinct evidence ' where they have lind hhn in his burial.’ 
But all Jerusalem and its adjacent fields are our Golgotha, our 
Holy Sepulchre; the presence of Christ is everywhere; one *vhi 
dolorosa ’ passes through and endrcles alb the city, every rock^ 
hewn sepulchre suggests the angelic assurance—He is not 
here, be is risen.* In the incidents indeed of our Lord’s latter, 
days there appears to us that peculiarity which, if we may so 
sp^, sets them above the aid of spi^hl local association: they 
Ure in themselves real ^at they do not r^uire^hat realization 
which strer^diens our faith in the. ys^iiOr^ and more indii^inc^ 
wonders, especially of the older t It is aihgular hpw 

totaliy regardless the evangeUc 'nionradyes-ftj^^iOf .|W}^ing wH^^ 
niiglu le^ to local reminiscence, i ''4f Wldings 

which are incidentally mentbned, wh|f|l^W0 ffiuy <»ill Jnsto- 

; ' . rical. 
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ncab are presumed, to be sufilcienUy known by tbeir usual appel¬ 
lations, the High Priest’s House, the Hall of Hlata So, we 
are simply told, that ' they led him away to crucify him ;* but 
wliether to the east or the west, the north or south, by what 
streets, or through what gate—there''is not a single word. 
Whether Gk>lgotha or Chlvary was the’^Jrdinary place of execu¬ 
tion, we can only conjecture by remote inference. It has been 
supjmsed to be on a hill, as the pailful toil with which kneeling 
pilgrims wiivl np the Mont Calvaire, near many Roman Catholic 
cities of Europe, may witness; but in the gospels there is no ex¬ 
pression which intimates ascent, The weight of the cross is not 
aggravated, nor the inability of our Lord to bear it heightened by 
any aUiunon. to the diUtcuUy of tho way. The only point de-scrip- 
tive of the sepulchre is, that it was near the place of crucifixion; 
yet whh all this how clear and distinct the whole scene lies before 
the imagination! It is not familiarity with paintings of the crud* 
fudon, or of the angel standing before the rock-hewn tomb, whidi 
makes the whole live before us; it is the inbred truthfulness of 
the history itself in its unlaboured simplicity; it is its own un- 
assisted evidence which fixes it upon the heart and mind ; it is the 
picture which arises out of the records themselves, which groups 
and harmonises itself into form and vitaMly. At all events, the 
Student of the gospels, who is full of every minute incident of the 
narrative, would be disturbed rather than edified by any view of 
the localities of those scenes which would not accord with bis well- 
grounded prepossessions; every incongruity would jar upon Ins 
high* wrought religious feeling; doubt would creep over his aideut 
emotions, and he would thus strongly exemplify that fatal but in¬ 
evitable effect of pious fraud, or, if not of frau^ of long super¬ 
stition : it may work its object with generations of believers;, but 
the time must at length come when it will injure, olteu most 
seriously, the cause which it wished to'serve. 

Among the excursions which our travellers made from Jeru¬ 
salem, the most interesting was that to the shores of the Red Sea. 
Their de^criplioa of the Western Desert ip very good, and it 
remarkaHe uow many namea, familiar to us in the Scripture, live 
either in the popular names of places, or iu those which have been 
preserved by tho Arabs, with but slight alteration. 'At one spot 
in the mountains of Judah ** we could enumerate before us not 
leaith^ nin^plaoea,. iltiU befuing apparently iheir anctent namesa 
Moon (Msin)/ Cariuei (Ktu^ul), 2!iph (Zii), JuUa (YiMta)« 
Jatta’r (Atilr), Socoh (^Mpcuweikeh, or S^iaukoh), Aa4b, E^temoa 
(^emha)# and Kinalls Arba,'* which is Hebron. ’ Besidisa these 
Hr# find Tekua and Ain Jidy (Engodi). At the * Frank 

MoiwMit* ‘0r. places, with great piwbabiltty* the 

Her^mn, 
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Ilei'oiljuuij the strong fortress which llcxod the Great kept, as it 
were, as a secure place of refuge, in case of insurrediou against 
his tjrannj; and wliieh, to guard his *inurlal remains against the 
hatred of his groanlhg subjects, lie chose for his burial-place. 11 
would sciiyrcclj be just to^thc authors of a book of travels, in a 
country not merely untiiraUed as to ansociations and remi¬ 
niscences, but in itself in many parts highly roniautic and pic¬ 
turesque, not to give some illustration of their powers of descrip¬ 
tion. Our readers must not, however, expect any of the glowing 
.ind poetic painting of Lamartine; theirs are good, plain, and 
prosaic, but therefore more' trustworthy accounts of what they saw. 
Our travellers were approaching the Dc;wl Sea, by Engedi. 

‘ For the last two or three homs of the way, ^hud been buhjerted 
to continual disappointment. At every niumcni we hod Expected to 
olttaiu sonic glimpse of the sea, and to ariive at the slioic nearly upon u 
level with its waters. But the way at every step seenied hmger and 
longer; and it was now only after nearly seven hours of travel that we 
arnved at the brow of the pass. Turning a&ulc K few steps to whnl 
ficciaed a small kuoll upon our right, we found ourselves on the summit 
of n perpendicular chlf overhanging *Ain .lidy and the tea, tiL least 
1500 ieet above its waters. The Dead Sea lay before us in its vast 
deep chasm, shut in on both sides by ranges of preeijiitons mounfuius; 
their bases sometimes jutting out into the %>ater, and again retreatini' so 
as to leave a narrow strip ot shore below. The view included the whole 
southern half of the sea, quite to its extremity; and also, as w<‘ aller- 
wards found, the greater poitioii of the northern half; ailhough the slilJ 
liighci projecting clifl' cl-Alcrbcd inttnened on our left, to pi event our 
seeing the extiemity of the sea in that direction. 

* One featuieof the sea stiuck us immediately, uhiehwus uncvpeclcd 
to us, viz. the number of shoal-like points and peninsulas which run 
out into its southcr^part, appearing at first sight like Hat sand hanks 
or islands. Below iw on the south were two sueh projecting hanks on 
the western shore, composed jirobahly of pebbles and gravel, extending 
out into the sea fur a considerable distance. I'he larger and mme im- 
puriaut of these is on the south of the spot called Birkct cl-Kkuttl, a 
iitde bay or indentation in tbc western ]>reciplce, whcie the water, 
flowing into shallow basins when it is high, evaporates, and deposits 
salt. This spot is just south of tbe mouth of Wady cl-lvlnlhuralu 
Opposite to this, neaily in the middle of the sea, is a long low nairow 
hank, also imparently composed of pebbles and gravel, runniug from 
N.li. to S.W., and joined towards the south end to the eastern snore by 
an isthmus of some breadth, 'litis lung peninsula extends towards the 
south beyond the western shoal or point aiKtvc diSsenbed ; so that from 
the spot where we now stood, they seemed td intmiiQaek, and W'e saw the 
end of the peninsula across the point of the shoal. 

* Towards the southern extremity ot the seaa lobg low momitaiTi'was 

sem ruhning out obliquedy towards the S.S.E., exuming ixtm near the 
western cli£ epposently to the middle of tW Arabs 

YOh, UtlX, MO. CSXXVIl. M called 
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callefl Ilajr Uacluni, “Stone of Sottom;” and said it was composed 
wholly ol rock-salt, too hitter to he fit for cooking, and only used aome- 
liinct) us a medicine fot sliccp'. The acu wubhe%the base of this inoiin** 
liun, and irrmn^les opposite to its S.E. extremity pi here seen j though, 
as we were still unacquainted w'ith the feat^cs of that r4gion| the water 
seemed to us to extend further south and 1 a wind arquud the end of the 
mountain. This appearance, as we afteimtds found, must have arisen 
from the wet and slimy surfece of jhe ground in that part; which, by 
reflecting the rays of the sun, preidejild the optical illusion of a large 
traet of water, and deceived us as to the extent of the sea in that 
direction. 

‘ The mountains on l)oth sides of the sea are everywhere precipitous j 
those 00 the east weie now veny distinct, and obviously much Itigher at 
some distance frum|^e sltoie than those upon the west. Across th<> 
isthmus of <|ie low' j^insula IowukIs the 8.K. we could look up along a 
straight ru\ iiie descending from the cubtern chain; at the head of which 
Kerak with its ca'^tlc was visible, situated on a high precipitous rock 
far up near the summit of the mmiutains. Opposilc to us was Wady 
dl-Mdjib ; and further north. Wady CK-Zurka. At the foot of these 
mountains there is a pa.ssage along the easti rn shore for the whole dis¬ 
tance on the soutli of the peninsuhi, but fuithcr to the north this would 
seem to Ik* impossible. From the spot where we stood the line of the 
western clifis ran in the direction about S. by W. ^ W., with a passage 
along the hhoieall the way south of *Ain .lids'. nearly one-half the 
distance towards Usdum, just semth of Wady es-Sejfil, the next beyond 
the l^hubaiuh, a ruin was pointed out on a high pyminidul cliff, rising 
precipitously from the sea, to winch our guides gave the name of 
Sebbeh. 

*The features now described, together with the tint shores, give to the 
whole southern part of the sen the appearance, not of a broivd sheet of 
water, Init rather of a long winding bay, or the estuary o( a large river, 
when the tide is out and the shoals left diy. Only^ comparatively nar¬ 
row channel remained covered wulh water- This cliamiel of the sea (so 
to speak) is in some parts quite narrow, and winds very much. Be¬ 
tween the point of the w'cstern shoal and the i>cninsula, the distance 
cannot certainly be more than onc-fonrtli qr perhaps one-sixth of the 
whole breadth of the sea, if so much. The direction of the jicninsnlu, 
and then that of Usdum, causes the channel apparently !<*> sweep round 
first towards the west and afterwards towards the east, giving to this 
jiortion of tlic sea a very inejjular form. Our Arabs, both the Ta’knii- 
rah and Rashfiideh, knew of no place where tiie sea could be forded. 
As wc looked down upon it from (bis lofty spot, its waters apiicared 
decidedly green, as if stagnant, though we aftciwards saw nothing*^ of 
ibis appearanee from biduw. A slight ripple was upon its bosom, and 
a line of froth was aitien along emd near the shore, which looked like u 
crust of salt.*—vol, U. pp. S04^308. 

Our trayoUcrs Itlandt^ a second visit to the Peatl Sea, on tlioir way 
from Hebron to Wady Musa, and the rains of Petra. Wp idmll 

throw 
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throw together some of their more important obsfcn'ationa during 
th(«se two excursions. One of the mos#' remarkable oir(*umstahhes 
relatting to the lake and to the whole ghdr, or valley, is its 

singular deptessioi^* It-»is diflcrcntly given at 50® and 598 feet 
befow the level of the s^. The whole declivity of the desert, 
and the high and‘steep ,d<ibent to the shells of the sea, confirmed 
this casual discovery. Wo.understancVthat a report of ohserva* 
tions by our lamented connf|j|^^ian Sir David Wilkie has been 
made to the Geographical Society of London, interesting not 
merely for their results, but as coming from that quarter. But this 
singular fact, in connexion with that which we have liefore alluded 
to, the flow of the southern and western watercourses towards 
the Dead Sea, arc fatal to the hypothesis, whiob carried the waters 
of the Jordan along the ghor, in an uninterrupted clmnnel down 
U) the Red Sea, [until the tenrifie convulsion which for the lirst 
time smead them in a stagnant and fetid lake, without any outlet, 
over the cities of the plain. The theory of our author relatir^ 
to the phj^sical agencies emplo 3 ed in that awful catastrophe is so 
moulded u}t with his observations, that we cannot well detach 
them from each other. Wo must be understood, liowever, as in 
no way pledging ourselves for his views, especial!}'for his geology. 
The traces of volcanic agency, we liave been informed, are denied 
by high and quite recent authorities. Dr. Robinson indeed coin¬ 
cides to- a certain extent with the views of fonner writers^ but 


instead of supposing that the Dead Sea did not.,-exist previous 
to this convulsion, he thinks there are manifest indications that, 
from that perioil, jit spread much farther to the south, and 
covered with its oittpouring waters the plain on which the cities 
stood, as wet! as tlHs cities themselves. 


* It seems also to be a necessary conclusion that the Bead Sea 
anciently covered a less extent of surface than at present. Tlie cUifil 
which were destroyed must have been situated on the south of the lake 
ns it then existed; for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to Sodom; and 
{^oSr^ as we have seen, lay almost at the southern end of the present 
sesj probably ra the mouth of Wady l^erak as it opens upon the isthmus 
of the peninsula. The fertile plaili, therefore, which Lot chose, for; 
himself, where Sodom was situated, arid which was well watered lOc^ 
the land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake, “ as thou coriiest iiij.io 
Zoar.” Even to the present day more living streams flow into the 
GHUr at the south end of the sea, from Wudy^ of,the eas^rn mountains, 
than are to he found so near together in aU^ E^il^tine» «n4 the tracti 
although now mostly desert, is still better water^mrough these .sjtmama 
and by the many fountains, tlian any otheV district throughout the trhole 
country, , , . The remarkable canflggraflonjof tlm aoutndt^ part 

^he Bead Sea 1 have already described j-^th^ lring and singulor 
pimtnsttht connected with the eastern shore by a pmd low ricck; the 
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bay exlcn<Ung up further south, in many parts very shallow and the 
low flat shores beyond, over which the lake, when swollen by the rains 
(jf winter sets up for several r&iles. Indeed thfl^wliole of this part of 
the sea, ns 1 have said, as seen from the western^lfeountainB, resembles 
much the winding estuary of a large Amerii^an river, when the tide is 
out and the shoals left dr^ 1 have also rd||ded the auddeu appearance 
of masses of aapiialtum flying in the sea, ^ich seems to ocewr at the 
present day only rarely and immediately after earthquakes; and also, so 
far as the Arabs knew, only in th^^outhern part of the sea. The 
character of the shores, the long mounm'm of fossil salt, and the various 
mineral productions, have also been described.’—^vol. ii. pp. 602-G04. 

Dr. Robinsdn, with former writers, connects the slime-pits (the 
bifumcn-pits, Gen. xiv. 10) with the general formation of the 
district, atSd sup]K)ses that there w'cre laigc courses or layers of 
bitumen, which are now covered by the sea, and detaching them-' 
selves in masses, rise and float upott the heavy water 

A ‘ The country we know is suhjcct to earthquakes; and exhibits also 
frequent traces of volcanic action. In the whole region around the 
Lake of Tiberias tljese traces jirc decided; and at u short distance 
N.W'. of Safed we afterwards came upon the cratej’ of an extinguisbetl 
volcano. It would have been iu» nneotnmou eflect of either of these 
causes to heave up the bottom of the ancient lake, atid thus produce the 
phenomenon in question. But the historical account of the dcstrnction 
of the cities iinpUes also the agency of fire: “ The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorruh hrimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven 
and Abraham loo “beheld, and lo, tlie smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.” Perhaps both causes were at work: for 
volcanic action and earthquakes go hand in hand; and the accompany-- 
ing electric discharges \isually cause lightnings to play thunders to 
roll. In this way wc have all the phenomena wl|^h tlie moat literal 
interpretation of the Sacred records can demand. 

* Further, if we may suppose that before this catastrophe the bitu¬ 
men had become accumulated around tlie sources, and had perhaps 
fijTtned strata spreading fgr some distance upon the plain; that, possi¬ 
bly, these strata in some patts extended under the soil^ and might thus 
easily appioaeh the vicinity of flie cities;—if, indeed, we might suppose* 
all thisi then the Ttindlifig of such a mass of combdstible materials, 
vlhrotiglfc-volcanic action orje^ l^htnmg from heaven, wmild cause n 
conflagration suflicient not only to, ingulf the cities, but also to desUoy 
the surface of thephnn,,so that *Hhe smoke of the tsountry worUd <go up 
as the erntdee of .a, fu'^jace/’ and, the sea lulling in, .would convef||,At 
to a tract of .yvatem.. si^ipositioii of such an acpumulatioa of bitur 
men may at first ap^ay^ e:0rava^nt, but tfie, Jiypothesis requires ho- 
tbing more (and than pature herself, actually presents to pur 

view in the wondfe^ lalm ijf of bitum^ found oh the island of 
Trinidad. The b4bs^ent barrenness (3^ the refmalning portion Of the 
plain is readily uuc^ea for by the presehOe of such mussel'uf BMW 
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talt, winch peihaps >\eic brought to light only at the same time.*— 
vol. ii. pp. 604-C0C. ^ 

Dr. Robinson qn^tcs a letter, illustrntixe of liii? view, but wordotl 
witJ) truly pLilos<»])hic caution, from the celebrated geologist, Leo- 
]x>ld von Buch. We tanaol but connect with his stiitcmeat tlie 
curious acTOunt of the hill of salt, winch our lrav<*lJers cxamiitcd 
>?iih much care- 

‘ IJoyond this the ridge of ITMum Ix'gins to exhibit more tlibliuctly 
its piculiai fujmation; the wholr hodi/ of the mountain hving a Auhd 
nuns of nuk-^alf. The ridge is in geiicial uneven and niggtd, 
vftTjing from one hundred to one hinuhed and fifty loetin height. It 
is indeed coveted with lajcrs uf chalky limestone or marl, so as (o jire- 
*iLiit chiefly the iijipeiiianec of corainou cai ih or rock ; yet die mass of 
•^alt very often breaks out, and n]>j)caib on the sides m picnpiccs, forty 
or fifty l(ct high, and sevend huudied fccL in length, jmie crysialli/ed 
lohsil salt. Wc could at first hardly believe our ey e*?, until u e had sc 
leral times aiijnoachod the pierijuces nud biolceUjOfl’ picees to satiaiy 
ouiselves both by tlie touch and Uste. The salt, where thus exposcil, is 
everywhere i»oie oi hss fiiiiovicd bj the laiiis. Aswe advanced, large 
lumps and masses, broken oft from above, lay like locks along the shore, 
or w'cre fallen down as debri\. The vei\ stones beneath our feet wcic 
pure ‘'alt. This contuuicd to he the duunctei of the mouiUaiii, mme or 
less distinctly marked, throughout its whole lengtli, u distance of two 
and a half hours, ni five gcogi ajiliieal miles. The Aiabs affirmed that the 
western side of the ridge c.\liibits similni a])j)enraiiceB. The lumjH of 
suUaie not transparent, hut present a dark appealanuc, puciscly similar 
to that of the large quantities of mineral salt which wc afterwards saw 
al Varna and in the towns along the lowei Danube, the pioducu of the 
fealt*mhies of those regions. 

‘ The existence h^^e of this immense muss of fossil salt, which, ac- 
coiding to the latent geological \itws, ibn fief|ncnt aceoinpaniment of 
volcanic action, accounts suificicnlly fm the exetssive saltiitss of the 
Dead Sea. At this time the waters of the lake did not indeed wash the 
base of the mountain, though they appear to do so on some occasions; 
but the rains of winter, and the streamlets which wc still found running 
to the sea, would naturally cany into it, in the course of ages, a suffi¬ 
ciency of salt to produce most of the j^hcnomcna.*—vol.ij. pp. 482, 483. 

Frwn the foot of the Dead Sea our Iravellers pursued theip 
W‘ay to WVly Musa, and to the city of Pctia. Bui their de|>ar- 
turo from Petra Was rather precipitate, on account of the turbu- 
letiLt and mcnacini? conduct of the Arabs. Petra, with its woUr 
derful ruins * in the rlefts of the rocks, its tombs, and its templcs;j* 
is as y ct Ijy no means exhausted. Th. Rolmison refers to the 
descriptions of the finst travellers who visited this city, Burckhtkrdt, 
and Irby and Mangles, as the most accurate* X^a^orde^t views 
have made the singular site and character of tl|e buUditlgs known 
to the general reader; but, in all ibis repeat of'Syria’audits adja¬ 
cent 
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cent provinces* we still want a traveller of profound ardbitectural 
knowletifye, who has studied the art itself ^nd the history of con¬ 
struction in all its various ages. Dr, Hobinsbii^ we doubt not, jios- 
sesses a fair general knowledge on such subjects, and his remarks 
on the different styles of building app^, on the whole, judicious 
and trustwortliy. Wc #ould havCi hov^eri an authority who shall 
discriminate, on scientific and historic principles, the periods to 
which the various nicagaificent ruij^ in all this region ought to be 
assigned. We would know whether, m Petra or elsewhere, there 
are any or what remains of the old Asiatic form of building, the 
ante-Grecian epoch, that of the kings of Tyre or of Solomon— 
how far Egyptian ibrms had been adopted in those times—in 
wliat jjoriijd of art the beautiful Grecian forms, the columns, the 
porticoes, the sculptured pediments, began to prevail-^how 
much belongs to the more florid and gorgeous Ronum peiiod of 
the decline of art. There can be no doubt that the greater part 
of the buildings at Petra ai’c of this later period—the Roman- 
Grccian of the Antonines and their immediate successors; 
they belong to the Nabatean, not to the Edomitisli city. It is 
extraordinary how entirely, how ingeniously ignorant, most writers 
on this subject havii been concerning the rise and fall, the vicissi¬ 
tudes rather, of this remarkable city. That it stands on the site of 
the ancient city of Edom there can be no doubt; the graphic allu¬ 
sions of the Jewish prophets designate it with unerring accuracy. 
Nor can there Ik? the least quesUou that their awful denuncia¬ 
tions were completely fulfilled in the utter devastation of this 
hostile city, and at the time and in the mt^nner best fitted to vin¬ 
dicate their truth, Wc may surely presume that predictions of 
this kind against the enemies of the chosen psi^ple, who took th^e 
opportunity of their danger and depression to league with tlwir 
powerful foes the Assyrians or Chaiueans for their ruin, were du- 
>mgned U> raise the hopes of the Israelites and confirm their trust 
•in their God; or as warnings to the neighbouring tribes, and 
assertions of the superior might of the God of lea:ael. Their own 
age, the existhig gmieratiuii, or thsM: immetliat^y following, no 
defbbt beheld the full accomplishment of these fearful denuncia¬ 
tions. Edom was prolixly swept away in one of those dgsokmng 
invasions of the great eastern monarchies, which enslaved all this 
part of iresliem Afag. ' Jt is a. very strange way of desding ^tjfjth 
these prophecies, vrhs^ evidemly in their language point to a 
speedy and hnmedi^e to n<^ourn their fulfilment 

fpr fiye centuries,then to suppose them fulfilled against a 

n le of %aothor«|^$ and to permit, them, sa it ^vere, 

amber;iit ior mxteen or pevepteed centuries more, 

before the notice inhiikind is awakened to their aocomplish- 
' , " ment. 
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ijnmt. Yet we would not be supposed to deny that restig«s of the 
ancient cit;y of Edom may be found ia these extensive ruins, 11 
is precisely with this object that we wish tliem to undergo a more 
searehiug and accurate inve&ticcation by some person versed in 
tile history of architecture. Some of the buildings, some of the 
roch-hewn tombs^ even though fronted by a later style of buildo 
iiig, may retain traces of earlier use or habitation. Dr. Kobiuson 
has not read the history ol thfe remarlvablc region with the negli¬ 
gence or blind prepossession with w Inch it has been clouded over 
by others. lie is perfectly aware that, after their subjugation by 
the eastern conquerors—the date of the fulfilment of the j)ro 
phecies—the Edomites either spread, or, as we think more pro¬ 
bably, were pushed (in, by the invasion of stronger and more 
prosperous tribes, a|>ori the south of .Jud;va. Here wre find them 
in possession of the wimlry during all the later period of Jewish 
liistory. Petra, in the rru’an time, rose again to splendour and 
wealth under the Nabatean A mbs: for, notwithstanding the loose 
expressionnl Strabo, who asserts them to he Iduuu'ans, perhaps 
as inhabiting the ancient Idumea, there can bo no doubt that they 
are the Nebaioth of Scripture. 

* Now, according to the uiK'rring authoiity of the sacred writings, 
the Neliaioth were of the race of Ishmael, and th«* whole of this 
is confirmed by a clear and distinct passage of Josephus, on a 
point of this kind, next to the sacri'd writings, unquestionably the 
safest guide. It was under this Arabian dynnsly that this city 
became the capital of Arabia Petrsca. It was iiourishing at the 
time of onr Saviour ami Iii,s apostles: the kings of this lace aro 
several times mentioned in the New Testament; and, il tv pos¬ 
sible (we arc pleaned m indulge in such eonji'cturcs, giving them 
but ns conjectures) that the three years pass,ecl by St. Paul, after his 
conversion in Arabia (Gal. i. 17) tverc spent in asserting the diHJ- 
trines of Christ in the fare of some of these splendid temples, 
as aftcrwarils before the Parthenon at Athens, and tlie Fane of 
the Capilolitte Jove in Rome. During all lliis iieriml Petra was 
one of the great emporia of the eastern trade ; a large portion of 
that wcaltj^ traffic ptissed through its gales, and enriched its 
citiz^u. The caravans brought the merchandise of the East 
froth Arabia, and from the ports of the Red Sen to Petra, and 
so to Rhinocolura, Joppa, or other harbours on the Mediterranean. 
This formed a line of commerce which rivalled that by Derenice 
and the Nile. Petra was not incorporated in the Roman, empire 
till the reign of Trajan; and no doubt many of the buildings 
are of the later period, that age of lavish ai'dbiitectural 
the reigns of Hadrian, the AntonineSt and iheh immediate suc¬ 
cessors. ' '''' 


This 
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This point wc conceive to be in many respects of great interest— 
the vast cost of public buildings, particularly of religious cilifices, 
during this jwriod of the Roman empire. In Egypt, not only in 
honour of the deified minion of Haclrian, but of the age of the 
Antonlnes, there arc some temples, and still more additions 
buildings of the older ages of the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs^ 
In Asia Minor the sumptuous temples of Labranda, Mylassa, 
and a temple at Ephesus (see Ghoisseul Gouffier, Antiq^ loni- 
ennes) aio of this date. Tn Syria, we have, first, the vast and 
gorgeous structures of Baal bee, one of which we learn from 
Melala,* as wll as from the building itself, was raised by Anto¬ 
ninus Pius : we have all Palmyra, where wc can scarcely hope to 
find remains of Tatlmor, or of the ‘ enchanted walls ’ of Solomon, 
but of which the stately ruins must be confined within the date of 
lladriam and their destroyer Aurclian: %vc have the cities of the 
Decapolis, Gerasa, Gadam, or Gnmnla (Om-keis), Pliiladelphia, 
all described by Burckhardt and others. We mention these as 
occurring to our immediate recollection. They all appefvr to have 
been built in one style—a very rich but not very pure Corinthian 
order—but with a size and massiveness which show a lavish pro¬ 
fusion of wealth and tliat irnjwsing magnificence which might 
Ixfcome the homage of the mistress of the W'orld to her deities. 
But some of these superb edifices were raised no doubt, as on old 
bfdlowed sites, so on ancient substructures-—Baalbec, for in¬ 
stance, or Heliopolis, was the seat of the old Syrian worship, f and 
uirqueslionably some of the enormous stones which form the l>ase 
of the Temple there are of an earlier and ruder period* So no 
doubt in Petra; and the similitude of any of the forms, modes, 
or materials of the building, with any vestiges which Itavc been 
or may be discovered of ancient Jewish edifices, distinguiie^ed; 
by a man of intimate and scientific aajuaintance widi the history 
of architecture, might throw much light on the progress of the 
arts, and the growth of civiliMtion. 

.This outburst of profuse expemditure on 'the temptes, in the 
East .especially.t during the rei^s^ of the Antonines and their 
smx^ssorsy k itself an^iiistorict^ not unwoi^by of atten¬ 
tion; It might'-seem to show that paganism, at ^s time of 
its approaching strife witir Ohristiantty, had -by means lost 
so much of its' hold the. mind of man ns has sometimes 
been supposed. It; displays certainly more zeal than might 
no cxix*cted from decent, reverence for the religion of the em- 

'*■ I*. 2^0, edit. Niebiib#,.' 

f Mulnla Btatrs tiiat the of Antonimu was xaWd to Jimiter: it may liaro 

f 0 IJaa! (th« pr!])oi{iSl 6yd«» Jrity), proiMvly tke San, but who mlffltt Iw Irans- 
latml by on iaaoeamte ^wtih sarnreme deity of tiie Olympian mytuology, 

pire, 
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pire, or mere political respect for the estahlished ilcittes. It is 
&itip:ular that just as they were about to be dethrcoieih or compelled 
tr) abdicate their sovereignty, the gods of heathenism should be 
honoured with more costly and magniheent palaces than they were 
accustomed to inhabit. No doubt the general peace and wealth 
during the commencement of this period, the reigns of Hadrian 
and the Antunines, and the vast expenditure on public works of 
all kinds throughout the empire, with Hadrian’s peculiar passion 
lor building, must be taken into the account. The temples might 
be expected to receive tbeir share of the public wealth, u-ith the 
loads, britlges, aqueducts, forums, and basilicas,—and where the 
government and the people took pride in this kind of splendour, 
the temples, where necessary, might he rebuilt on a lofty and 
spacious scale. Rut in some of the cities, those for instance in 
the Deeapolis, the temples appear out of proportion in luagmtudo 
and costliness to the importance of the towns; and religious xcal, 
for some mt)tive or other, rather than the necessity of inaintoining 
the public jvoiship r>f the empire in its various local or national 
forms, must have demanded the devotion of so much public or 
prov incial vv ealth to the erection and embellishment of the tem¬ 
ples. Aie we tf> attribute it in part to that dominant and almost 
exclusiv'^e worship of ihc Sun which prevailed m this part of the 
east, and whidU gave two emperors, the iiifninous Elagabalus and 
the virtuous Alexander Severus, to the throne of the W'orld f 
Some of these buildings at least, and others of which vu* have 
iciurds in history, weie conlemjioraneous, and not improbably 
were connected with this new, and, to a certain extent, vigorous 
form of paganism. Wc content ourselves with thus directing 
attention to tfiis curious subject. We should gladly liereafter be 
tempted to resume it by an architectural tour, which, on the con¬ 
current testimony of the style and manner of building, and per¬ 
haps of inscriptions, may establish the dales or periods of the 
various noble remains of pagan temples throughout the east. In 
the mean time, (without, wc may add, having noticed the tliiril 
volume, which is full of valuable matter,) we conclude our ob- 
sei rations on a work^ which, considmDg the beaten grouml whii'h 
the travellers havetnHh tlte industry, gootl sense, and eruditioii 
displayed throughout its pages, does great credit, and, wc trust, 
is oi Imppy omen, to the rising literature of America. 
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Art. VI.—1. Traite dcs DroiU d'Aufevrs dans la Literature, 
hs Sciences, el hs *6eaiix-Arts. Par Augufetin-Chailcs 
Reiiouard, Consciller a la Cour de Cassation. Paris. 2 tomes 
8vo. ]a39. 

2. Ih 'ce Sj)eeche.\ delivered in the Home of Commons in 
favour of a Measure for an Extension of Copyright, By T. N. 
Talfourd, Sergeant-at-Caw. 2)) which are added, the Petitions 
in favour of the Bill, and Remarks on the present State cf 
the Cop fright Question. Xiondon. 12ino. 1840. 

8. An Historical Sketch of the Law of Coptfnght. By J. 
Lowndes, Ks(j. London, Rvo. 1840. 

4. A Plea for Authors. By an American. New York. 1838. 

5. Brief Objections to Sergeant Talfourd's New Bill, &'c. By 
W. and R. Chambers. Edinburgh. 

6. Obsermtions on the Law of Copyright, in reference to the 
Bill of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, in tchich it is attempted to he 
jjrotwd that the Provisions of the Bill are opposed to the Prin¬ 
ciples of English Law; that Authors require no additional 
Protection / and that such a Bill would inflict a heavy blow 
on Literature, and prove a great Discouragement to i U Dif- 
fusion m this Country. London. 1838. 

7. Objections to and Remarks upon Mr. Sergeant Talfourd's 
Scheme, Feb. 1841. 

8. Speech of the Right Hon. T, B. Macaulay on Mr. Talfourd's 
Bill. Mirror of Parliament, Feb. 5, 1841. 

E do not propose to argue over again the question, whe- 
Iher or not, on the broad principles of natural equity, an 
author ought to enjoy the same species and degree of interest in 
the frmt of his intellectual labour that attaches, by the consent of 
civilieed uationsi to almost every other distinguishable and dm* 
sible product of industry. After memorable arguments, in whieh 
some of the very highest of our legal authorities maintained 
onposite ridesi the law of Englsmd was finetily dedmred by the 
House of Lords, in 1774, to ^ against the claim Of a pcr|>etual 
rights and it is a grave feet* to fee well weighed by every candid 
inquirer, that the hltimatie legislation of Great Britain on this 
subject has had a deeriive tnflaance in every other country wl^re 
science and literature oheri^ and great faculties are habi¬ 
tually engaged oh tl^' l^ttoscqshy of jurisprudence. When the 
celebrated deepen i>f^VW74 ^vas pronounced, the law of two 
considerable Jstates ^ ihV'EiiB^bpe acknuivledgied the principle of 
perpetuity in Ktertfey property. In both it has since been aban¬ 
don^. Ifewn b*-, tfeifeadune period, in every other country on the 
continent the protection of'the author was ihrectly or virtually in- 
' ' sured 
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surcd by specific grant, privilege, or patent. Now, with a few* 
insignificant c:x:ceptiQns, this ancient ^System has been abohshccl. 
Hardly a trace of it can at this day be discovered in the practice 
of any country where any living literature exists. The English 
rule of legislative, not privilegial protection, and that for some 
limited term only, has been everywhere adopted. When all over 
the enlightened world a legal principle, first distinctly declared 
and enforced in England, has thus deliberately been substituted 
for whatever had previously obtained, it becomes us to be slow 
and cautious about re-agitating the foundations on wliich it rests. 
Little immediate good, at all events, can be expected from dis¬ 
turbing them. On the other hand, it seems to be a point of fact 
not less deserving consideration, that, though the principle lias 
found acceptance everywhere, the variou.s legislatures of civilized 
Christendom, successively undertaking the revision of their codes, 
have each and all rejected the English example as to its applica¬ 
tion in practice. < 

Our rules, indeed, have been considerably modified since the 
principle was first established. They ai’o now more favourable 
to the author than they originally were. But still they are far 
less favourable to the author than those of any other great state in 
Europe, loith one esreeption. 

Under the statute of Queen Anue, as interpreted in 1774, the 
protection of the author’s interest extended over fijurtceii ^cars 
from the publication of bis work; and in case he were alive at 
the end of that term, over fourteen years more. By the law as it 
stands since 1814, the protection is absolute for twenty-eight years; 
and if the author survives that period, the right revives in himself, 
and is secured to him during the rest of his natural life. 

In the United Slates of America the regulation takes this form ; 
the autlior is protected during twenty-eight years; and should 
either he or his widow or an heir of his b<)dy be then alive, the 
security is renewed in his or their favour for fourteen years more. 
Considering how rarely a man survives by more than twenty-eight 
years the appearance of any. intellectual work of much cunse- 
qaence—and how very rarely, indeed, his life-interest in any euch 
piuperty after the expiring of such a period can be worth four¬ 
teen years’ punriiase-—we think there can be little doubt that 
dus American varuUioii is in. favemr oi the author’s estate. 

Holland, previenaiy to the French Kmroluiiont acknowledged 
the author’s right as a perpetual one, .oapable of trimsimssion to 
heirs or assignees for ever. By tins ii|siM;ing 4aw of Hoilited 
(and also' cj4 Belgium) tire autlior it. protected durii^ Ufe- 
tiine, and the security is extended to hu heirs and; fepresmta- 
tives during twenty years after hut ded^ ■ y,) \ 

■ :v The 
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The old Prussian law, like that of Holland, recognized the 
ahsoiutc property in the author during his lifetime, and allowed 
him to bcc|ucath it to kis heirs. If he made no such bequest, 
the right of printing the work passed to the public; but so long 
as there sui'vivcd any offspring of the author’s body, no man 
could put forth a new impression without paying to them a 
certain proportion of its profits. The actual law (that of 
1837) provides protection to the author during his life, and to 
his hetr^if, no matter whether the work has been published by 
liimsclf or be a posthumous one, during thirty years after his 
death. 

In the different Saxon states, and the rest of Protestant Ger¬ 
many, the protection lasts during the author^s life, and for some 
time aflerwnixls. In one case only is the rule exactly the same 
as in Prussia. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha allows the full term of 
thirty years after death. In several, as in Saxe-Meiningen, the 
posthumous protection is for twenty years : in various others, as 
in Hesse-Cassel, it js only for ten years. In one or two insig¬ 
nificant governments it does not extend beyond six. It is to be 
observed, however, that over and above these varying securities 
under the codes of the separate states, the general law of the 
German Confederation gives absolute protection io the author 
and his assignees, in all territories included in the league, during 
ten veal's frdm the publication of the work. 

TJie two great montirchies of Russia and Austria present in 
this iiiattcr a remarkable contrast. In the latter, the security ex¬ 
tends to the author’s death; but subsequent to that event the 
copy has no legal protection whatsoever, unless, by chance, the 
teti years of the Confederation have not expired. By the Rus¬ 
sian law, on the other hand, the protection is extended in favour 
i>f the author and his family ovei* twenty-five years from ..his 
decease; but if within the last five of these years the work has 
been reprinted, the copyright is securerl to the survivors durmg 
ten years more, in short, the posthumous protection is practi-, 
cally for Airty-five years. 

Whoever is curious aliOtit the of copyright under the 

<jld Frencii monarchy wiH fmd the subject treated with copious 
detldls and excelleni skill in^fhe ireatUe of M. Rchouard. T^ 
principle now in opiradtfe dates frona 1793, when the anci^t cor- 
porations and privilege .having beeii hbolish^, and literary pro- 
|>erty deprived of all whatsoever, the anarchy olf injus¬ 

tice that ensued was .^el^resented to the revolutionary legislature 
with such effect,, that a decree was passed dedaring the pre¬ 
tty of any work of setence or art.to be in its midior for Ms 
lifetime, and in his family, if he should leave any, for ten 

rears 
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years more. Napoleon presided over a lengthened discussion iii 
the Legislative Senate of 1810, and the law of 1793 was u.lti- 
nuitely confirmed, with certain modifications, all favourable to tlie 
author. This is the law still in force in France, By it, if the 
autlior leaves a widow, or any heir of his body, the property is 
secured to them during twenty years after his death: if he leaves 
neither widow nor offspring, it is secured to his other heirs for 
ten years. The code provides for the subdivision of the profits 
during these vicennial and decennial periods in a muliitude of 
cases—but, as usual in codification, vastly more cases of doubt 
s(X)n occurred than had been foreseen, and Renouard’s treatise 
goes into those which have been decided, with much candour and 
sagacity. Such details, however, arc beside our purpose. The 
French law protects the author’s widow and children during 
twenty years alter his death. 

The result is, that in England and in all c.ountries where there 
is any considerable activity in the jmKluction literary and sci¬ 
entific works, save only in the United States of America, tlio 
author is protected absolutely during his IJfetimc; that if the 
American law as to tliis particular point varies from the English, 
it probably so varies to his advantage; but tiiat, whatever may 
be thought as to this uric difference of detail between these 
two codes, there can be no doubt at all that they are bolli far 
less favourable to the interests in question than the law of 
any other highly civilized region of tlie world — with the one 
exception of the Austrian empire—which mighty empire cannot 
be said to have given one single great author to the literature of 
Germany. 

The Code Napoleon, we sec, is very much more advantageous to 
the author than ours. Within the last twenty years, ne\ertheless, 
reiterated efforts have been made to obtain such a modification 
of that law as would put the French author in a better position; 
and though a bill for extending the protection to fifty years after 
d^tb, which lately passed the Chamber of Deputies, w.'is, lost in 
the Chamber of Peers, it was lost by a narrow vote, and wlien 
M. Guia>t was not in the goye^iimejut... He was one of tjm 
mcisi strenuous supporters of incisure, and it .can ha^'dly be 
doubted' that when the bill, is .reyiye^, -as we hear it is, to bo 
next session by M. die L^iwtine,./thin prime minister will redeem 
the pledges of the studious deputy.* , , ,f • ^ 

In Anterica, within these few years,, a nnihber of tracts. 

* ' d. 


The t^der trni Dud' an pa^ on dto ^ dils queeCion In France, iu 

the mnouw af the AenSe dSew m Jatiuaty Alfred de Vigny. 

It will tie welf to G(»ii{KMre with it a but c(Hnprdi(»tiye one in dffi law Magazine 

for May, 1838, by Mr. Henry ;^epUe,td, Q. C. , . i.,! , . 

and 
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aild patnplilets have advocated, some of them with dlstmj^ishefl 
ability, a revision of their code—in the interest of the daily 
increasing and improving cfass of their own authors—and neeondfy, 
in favour of English authors, who have never yet derived any 
profit from the vast circulation of their works in the daughter- 
country. Mr. Clay and' Mr. Webster are Understood to be 
equally zealous in the former movement, and it does not seem to 
be doubted that* however unpremrod Congress may be to pjiss 
immediately a bill protective of English cop 3 rr%hts in A meric,a 
—or even as yet to sanction prospectively the principle of such 
a bill some measure for extending the protection of native 
authors will soon be engrafted on the law of the Republic. 

The British publications named at the head of this paper suf¬ 
ficiently illustrate the difficult circumstances under which Mr. 
Talfourd maintaincMl the cause of our own authors—witli energy, 
eloquence, and unwearied good temper—throughout the last five 
sessions of parliament We understand that, though he Is no 
longer in the House of Commons, the subject is to be stirred 
again in the nest session; and we are glad of this, for in tlie first 
place we are confident that every discussion of it must operate 
advantagecnisly on that public opinion by whitii all legislation in 
this country must be ultimately determined ; and secondly, though 
wc are not sanguine in our expectations of any immediate statutory 
benefit to the cause here concerned, we count with most entire 
confidence on her M.*jje8ty’s present ministers for a course of 
action in reference to the matter totally and diametrically opposed 
to that which the late government adopted in the case of Sergeant 
Talfourd. Several members of the new cabinet have signified in 
different ways and at different periods their inclination towards 
the Sergeant’s views—but perhaps an equal number of the Mel- 
liourno cabinet wore similarly disposed. Sir Robert Peel has 
never* we believe, committed himself at all upon the subject-^ 
down to a not very remoto period we understand him to have pro¬ 
fessed that he liad not found leisure to make himself master of its 
merits. But though, under such circumstances, wef do not venture' 
to rci.y on the ministcnal support of a bill for extending the pro¬ 
tection of literary pi-operty, we rely implicitly on the character Of 
Sir Robert Peel fur insuring fair treatment to any such HU as 
may be brought Imfom ihe Houite of Commons, while it shall be 
bis official duty to wafeb over the ffignity of ffiht house's delibera¬ 
tions. He may or no^' adopt the proposed measure; but he will 
appreciate the impmr^tiOe Of the public Interests involved, and 
take care tliat, vrhat^cw -Mse may ^ppen, the discussion of such 
a proposition shall ^t-be hampered M every sh^e by a rude and 
H^tal misapplication of forms, wMch ngver yet in fact served any 
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good endj, aiid which have been lolerntcd only as possible safe¬ 
guards^ in die lust resort, of free discussion, if iinperillori by some 
nudaclous trick. * 

Mr. Talfourd’s bill in the first draft was open to several 
weighty objections, from which he had freed it long before his 
final discomfiture ; but we presume to say that the next measure, 
whoever may have the framing of it, ought to be n new onC 
in its general arrangement a» well as very many of the deUiils. 
7’he history-of the Sergeant’s bill would necessarily point to some 
prudent deviations from that model even in its ultimate shape; 
but what we should more especially recommend to his successor 
is a careful study of the actual code of France, and, above all, of 
}*russia. 

We must lie perraitteil to observe, that the intrinsic Wf‘igbt of 
the author s claim to a propertt/ in his labour is not only ad¬ 
mitted, but distinctly set forth, in the preamble of every European 
statute by which the term of its legal enfr>rpement has been 
limited and defined; and still more emphatically in the official 
reports on'which most of these statutes lulvc been grounded. 
Thus, for example, even our own clumgy and contradictory act of 
the 9th of Queen Anne sets out with the jissertion that new 
legislation is called for in conse(|ueiice of the ‘liberty* whi«:h 
many persons had ‘ taken ’ to reprint copies ‘ witliout the amsent 
of their proprietorsand the actual French law was introduced 
by a government report in which these w'ords are ernjiloyed- • 

‘ De toutes les propritSt*??, la moius susceptible de contestation e’est, 
sans coutredit, ceWe des productions dn gt^nic; et si quclque chose doii 
dtomier, e’est qu’il a fallu rcconiiaitre cettc propritHv, assurer son lihre 
cxercice par uue loi positive.’— Renouard, vol. i. p. 320. 

Thb is strong language, and might seem to point to some prac¬ 
tical conclusion very different from that whieli the cousequent 
statute enacted, or even what the cotlc of any country at tliis hour 
authorizes. We waive, however, once more all reclamation touch¬ 
ing that which we must consider as an universal and final de¬ 
cision.* Be it fixed and accepted that the author’s intex'cst shall 
not be perpetual; but the language of the universal legislation 
seems to acknowledge that it is made temporary, only because 
some overbalancing public benefit accrues from denying it perpe¬ 
tuity. As far as he can be protected in the usufruct of his creation, 
without obvious and serious detraction from the general advantage, 
it is avowed that protection is his right. A >compromise is struck 
betw'een bis admitted original daim, and the supposed or real 
interference of that paramount claim v^liich eVerv society has to 
profit of the services of all its members. It is plmn that in every 
such compromise (and some eompromlse of the sort docs in cff<*< t 
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taike place in every imaginable case where man labours and 
society exists) it is £>r the true ultimate interest of the society, that 
the utmost protection, not absolutely incompatible with the common 
good, shall reward the individual^ if it were only with a view to 
the inspiration and sustainment of zeal hereafter In others. Now 
this compromise has been struck very differently as to this parti¬ 
cular conflict of interests, in different countries standing oh the 
same or nearly the same level of civilization, in fact or intention 
equally regardful of equity in the regulation of men’s patrimonial 
ctmeerns, and certainly governed by powers which are, or profc'ss 
to be, equally impressed with the prodigious, the immeasurable 
importance of science find literature as departments of individual 
industry, and elements of national strength as well os civility and 
refinement. England, at all events, will not endure to be told 
that she is inferior in any of these respects to Franco or to 
Prussia. The question remains—^where is the proof of necessity 
or of expedience in behalf of that English regulation which is 
p?'ima facie so much less advantageous to the author than the 
corresponding rules of the other two most civilketl branches of 
the European family ? Why should the Englisliman’s protection, 
in any case, terminate with his life—while France, in every case, 
prolongs it to his widow and children for twenty, Prussia ftjr thirty 
years after his death ? 

Tt is to be regretted that, throughout the debates on Mr. Tal- 
fourd’s bill, none of the prominent speakers took up the subject 
absolutely. They treated it with nearly cxt-lusive reference to 
its bearings 'on the interests of particular individuals, or at best 
of particular knots and classes of individuals now living. This 
illogical narrowing of the matter took different aspects accoj ding 
to the nature and capacities of the different men, their habits of 
thought mid feeling, and the private motives of instigators heiund 
the scene. Mucli good and generous sentiment was-*displayed>-r- 
some envy and some malignity—and a very grcaC deal of ignorant 
or fraudulent misrepresentation; all of which might have been 
avoided, had the House of Commons followed the course, taken 
by both of the continental legislatures to which we have been 
alluding when they set themselves to this grave question. The 
great point to be setded was, what ought to be the general and 
permanent regulation of the law- 7 ~not whethe|r-—supposing it to 
be found that sometlii^ different from the actual role ought to 
be adopted as to fqU^ty, tmd tins something more favourable 
than the existing rule to the interests of authors—the new regu¬ 
lation ought to rc<Mye a retroi^ective power, so as to exleml 
its benefit to men composed .their works under the existing 
laiv, or to the sur^ving lamQies of any such mem It was 

j impossible 
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impossible that these latter questioQS should be thrust forward 
before the first was determined, without investing the discussion 
of the preliminary principle with unnecessary difficulty, through 
the alarm, whether w’cll or ill founded, f)f commercial interests 
in exse, and the temptation held forth for the continual intrusion 
of individual sympathies and antipathies. 

The Act of Anne is named or misuametl (no matter which at 
|wescnt) ‘ an Act for the Knrouragement of Learning.* The 
object of all authoritative intervention in the business, wdieiher 
legislative or administrative, is, or ought to be, to promote the 
interests of society by making it felt to be the interest of Jiterai'v 
and scientific men to produce the host jvorks within the reach 
of their faculties. In one state of social arrangement this 
object may bo best promoted—perhaps could in no other way be 
effectually promoted than—by careful liberality on the part of the 
government, or the aristocracy, in the cxerciseiof patronage. In 
another state of things, or say rather iindfr any complex and 
highly artificial system of internal polity, this, lor innumerable 
plain enough reasons, is out of the question. In this country, we 
need not say, there is a more complicated arrangement of society 
than anywhere else; and there is as little need to say that here 
there is less of pafronntje, in the just sense of the word, for 
either scientific or literary eminence, than in any other country 
under the sun. No man of great faculties of any sort, and pt>s- 
sessing with them common sense, selects the pursuit of such emi* 
nonce as affiirding him a fair ulterior chance for any of the great 
prizes in the lottery of our eager and restless and jealous micro* 
cosm. 

We regret to see any of our contemporaries complaimng of this 
result—for indeed we consider it to he an inevitable one, of the 
general arrangement of things in Great Britain. Our difficulty is 
to reconcile with equity and reason the fact that this country— 
the only one perhaps in which eminence in science or in letters is 
so rarely rewarded by patronage that the exceptive cases are not 
worth alluding to—should be also the country in which the Ad¬ 
mitted r>riginal right of property which men have in the books they 
write receives the scantiest measure of legislative protection. The 
production of gowl books, urdess of direct bearing on some of the 
.active professions, is not to be encouraged by even the hope of 
patronage. The fraginents of patronage, whether place, or pensioi^ 
or whatever else, that ever fall to the share of our best au^ors wre 
in themselves nothing but a mockery when compared with what 
talents inferior to theirs might be pretty sure of attaining if devoted 
to any other arduous pursuit; and such as they arc, these lean 
scraps are scarcely ever given from the unmhted motive of regard 
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for literary or scientific merit. Such merit is, however* to be 
fostered—that too is agreed almost upon all hands—though not, 
as we shall show by-and-by, upon all. But assume that it is to 
be fostered, and fostered alone by protecting the meritorious 
author in the natural jirofits of the work that displays his merit. 
11 seems to follow that since he is to be rcmuneratetl upon this 
plan alone—since no authoritative hand is to interfere at all— 
since no recompense is to be his <‘xcept that which he may tlerivt? 
from individuals acting as individuals—this individual patronage 
should at .all et'ents be free and unftitterc?d. ‘ l_fpon wiiat prin¬ 
ciple do you decide that the reward is to depend entirely on the 
judgment and free choice of individual men, and then decide also, 
to stimulate the production of good and great v\ orks being your 
.avowed motive, th.at individual men shall not be allowed to reward 
liim the best who produces the best work f 

The great antagonist of the tcry prinvipfe of literary proprvtif 
in the last age was .t’ar too sagacious not to see tlie conscquence.s 
that must in reason flow from it—were it once admitted. N<il 
venturing to contradict the statement on the other side, that even 
lh(*n the days of the j>atr<*nage plan were over, he <lenieil boldly 
that any f‘fl'ective stiinulu.s for minds capable of worthy things in 
letters or science ever had been or could be supplied by the hope <»f 
any ivorldly delight or advantage whatsoever, except only tin* pure 
enjoyment of intellectual exertion, and its consequence in honour, 
respect, fame. But these motives, howex er powerful, can be of 
themselves sufficient only in the case of men fortunate enough to 
need nothing beyond what these motives point to. In the ener¬ 
getic exertion of every noble fac;ulty there is .1 delight beside 
which no^Other earthly pleasure can be named. The soldier 
knows it, and so does the poet. The .aged bard was fouml 
with streaming and flashing eyes, trembling all over, in the 
midst of his Alexander’s Feast. After an interval* the secrets of 
W'hich we can never penetrate, he exults over again in the applause 
of educated England. He has this joy and honour* because they 
cannot be denied him—and he gets them at nobody’s cost ; the 
accordance of them is instinctive, and in itself a delight to the 
yielders. But shall this be all ? Grant that the creati\'e glow, 
nhd this reflex confirmation of its high origin,—attained or an¬ 
ticipated^—may indeed be ibe sufficient rewards of tlie illustrious 
effort itself; such efforts occupy, after all, but a small space in the 
mind that is most capable of them—they are severe though sweet 

* Whwver degivej to study the of the Act of Queen Anne, and the discussions 

U{>^ ib interpretation down to 1774, uill tind the materials clearly arraiig<>t1 in Mr. 
X^Wndea' volume ; but they are given in tnca'e detail by Mr. Manghain, in his excel¬ 
lent * IfVvIitise on the Xatt of Literary Pro^jerty.’—Ijoiufun, 182S. 
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—^perilous as well as prioeltjss; lat them be frequent and con¬ 
tinuous, as the lesser throes of onlinary toil may safely be—^ancl 
there ensues a madness or a tmpor. And since a man is not the 
less a husband and a father because he is also a Dryden, and the 
broad course of time and life must be jyiven to the c!ommon cares 
of the whole humanity that is in every man—we must, if we would 
have such efforts repeated, reconcile it with the standinar reason ot 
tliis fa'i'ourite of Nature, that he shall so order his existence as to 
keep that intellectual power which might have been profitaldy 
(liffused over a wule space, conccntrcfl and com}>ressed for tin* 
<‘xhaustin^ energ:y of divine mr)monts. It is the same with the 
hero. He too puts forth one at least of the noblest attvil)utes 
of man in that splendid perfection which implies consummate 
felicity in the act, and which cannot be obs«*rveil ol other men 
without drawing from tliem precious worshij). 

* Sound—sound the clarion! fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proeUiim — 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.’ 

flut what nation ever proclaimed to her soldiers that this was to 
bo their sole reeonqmnse ? ‘ Kngland expects every man to do 

his duty,’ said Nelson before a battle; but, under the like <nr- 
cumstances, he had said also ‘ a Peerage or Westminster A bbey I ’ 
Honour, respeetj finne, are not exclusively, nor even in this 
country pre-eminently, the reward ol those w lio, arcordiug to 
Chief Justice tJamden, neither merit nor re((uire any other re¬ 
compense for their zeal. They arc within the reach of all who 
exert great talents in any sphere of life, and in no other sphere are 
they found or expt^cted to be sufficient. Pew ever obtained more 
of them, or more deservedly, than this very man; but he gained, 
besides, a place in the peerage, and bequeathed lordly posses¬ 
sions to be enioved, wc hope, by many worthy inheritors of the 
line that he ennobled. The long roll of the high dignities of this 
state bears witness to the similar success of kindred merit in civery 
age of our history. But it is an eleemosynary pomp that attends 
‘ the remains of Dryden to the tomb of Chaucer; hia children 
<lie in misery or in exile; his great and gentle blood is forbid¬ 
den to flow on; and a coroneted Prmt rolls from a Kcntkh 
palace to the prime seat of British justice, to bid future genius 
devote itself freely to the sendee of the Muse, for so may it also 
leave a name that shall be our glory as well as our disgrace. 

Even in the injustice of Lord Camden’s view*, however, there 
was a recognition of higher influences than seems to be congenial 
to the legal understandings that have in our time essayed to catch 
up his mantle. Not a word about honour and glory from even 
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the most arcomplished of them—-Sir Edward Sugden, for ex- 
amj>le, or Mr. Solicitor-deneral Rolfe. ' By all means/ says 
tlie latter, ‘ let the man of j^enius he paid for his labour. But 
he already is so. As ihiiip^s arc, we are already getting' out of him 
the host that he ran give us. It is mere sentiment to talk about 
extending the benefit to his children. What right have they to 
ask that the public should be laved for their benefit? The only 
prlnriple I can approve is to give the labourer such wages as we 
find by experience will induce him to go through his day’s work 
in a manner satisfactory to us, the puh/ic' 

With great deference we suggest that this usually acute rea- 
soiier begins here with a petith pTinclpH. He assumes that this 
l ounlry has been, and is, deriving from the literary and scientific; 
intellect of her sons services as worthy as that intellect could 
under any clrcuinstanoes be made to yield. Weventure to assure 
him that, notwithstanding the exuberance of English genius ma¬ 
nifested in our time, it is a fact that it has added a scanty numbc?r 
of first-rate works—works likely to be counted among the urn- 
(LaTot er aet— lo either the literary or the scientific department of 
the English library; and the higher he rates the faculties that 
have been at command, the more difficult will it be for him lo 
leeoncilc the aggregate issue with the opinion that the best pos- 
.sible system has been acted on as regards the c.\teriial encourage¬ 
ment and direction of the resources in question as a magazine 
and arsenal of power. It would perhaps be considered .as un¬ 
fair to expect that Sir R. Rolfe should have bestowed any very 
serious measure of attention upon any literature but that imme¬ 
diately connected with the profession which he himself adorns, 
lie knows that that particular branch of literature stands in loss 
need of direct pecuniary sujiport than any other, because distinc¬ 
tion in it leads almost inevitably to the ricidy-endowed honours 
of the gown. Yet ran he inform us of any great work that has 
been given to the library of English law since he first began to 
thumb Blackstone ? Will he name any such work that has been 
published since that very Blackstone tvrotc—who wrote, as wc 
need not remind this venerable coif, in the full belief that tlie 
long labour of his large and fine mind would, under the law 
whit'h it illustrated^ be secured in the possession of a perpetual 
copyright ? 

I'lie writer of a valuable paper on Copyright^ in the new edi¬ 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, says:— 

Mt is long since Johnson pronounced us a nation of reidcrs/* but 
we are still very deficient in standard works. Have we even a good 
grneral history of England ? No wonder that we should be deprived of 
such works, since public rccordshave become so voluminous, and thetrans- 
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actions of nations so complicated, that whoever undertakes to do justice 
to such to])ics will find himself subjected to a variety of exiienscs. He 
must set apart three years for what s^tparently requires but one; he 
must have his residence in the vicinity of great libraries; he must carry 
on an extensive correspondence t he inmt employ clerks in making 
copies of official documeuts and private papers. The same obser¬ 
vations arc applicable to scientific labours. At jtresent no book¬ 
seller can afibrd to indemnify a writer for the years he would be dis¬ 
posed to bestow on a favourite but insulated branch—hcmu^tluiveu 
y/ork of gtmt ral 171 teresl —that is, one which will lake in a number of 
topics without going to the bottom of any. Almost every author has 
a favourite subject which he would cultivate with great zeal, did not 
necci^sity oblige him to turn aside to popular topics for tlie sake of a 
livelihood.* 

Mr. Baron Ilolfc may doubt all this. Wo beg respectfully to 
whisper, as the poor musician did to Philip of Maccdoii—Mu 
ytvoiro ijoi ouruf, Bauty.ku, kolucus, Iv«e u/xoiv rxura /SlXtjov eiSnr. 

But the Solicitor had sturdy allies ; and byjfar the most strenu¬ 
ous of them seem to have taken special pains to dcnudisli their 
learned header’s grand argument. Wherl Sergeant 'J’alfourd 
brought in his first bill he was met by a harmonious chorus of 
Humes, Warburlons, and Wakleys, who .started with the Crown- 
lawyer’s pitch-note—'it works well;’ but added this generous 
variation—‘ authors themselves do not complain—whcie are ihciv 
petitions ? ’ 

Mr. Talfourd consulted well for the dignity both of the legis¬ 
lature and of letters, when he resolved on introducing his measure 
without any adventitious sujjports to what he regarded as the 
justice of its principle. This magnanimous objcclioii, lumever, 
was so popular among the Humites that the Scr|;eant thought fit 
to provide it with an answer, and next session he did produce 
abundance of petitions. A very few of these stated that the 
signers considered their children, dearer than themselves, as likely 
to be deprived of a rightful emolument by the existing regula¬ 
tion : and we apprehend there can be no doubt, except in the very 
darkest corner of ignorance or of prejudice, that one at least of 
them, in so thinking, by no means exaggerated the intrinsic worth 
of what he had done. But these were rare exceptions; the great 
majority of the petitioners offered no such allegations. They 
appeared simply as men whost. lives had been conversant with 
literature or science,"and who, after ample observation and cxj)c- 
rience, had arrived at the conclusion that a legal extcnsi<;n of copy¬ 
right would tend to promote the absolute interests of science and 
letters, and, through them, of the nation in every department of its 
being, by inducing well-gifted students to elevate their ambition; 
each saying to himself, that henceforth the longest toil bestowed on 
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th« most soii(t materials would not mcessanly at least bring onl_y 
that rate ol‘ recompense which, shorter toil on things of iliinsier 
fabric could equally commaml. The principle they asserted was 
thisj—that if you say to the labourers in any dejiartinent, ^wc 
M’ant your laUuir, your utmost labour/ you will probably, and as 
the general ruh*. speak in vain as respects the best work of tin: 
b(*st faculty, unless you make it to be tlistinctly understood that 
ibis shall ho rewarded on a hlgh(*r seale than tbe best work of an 
inferior fatuity, or the inferior work mI nch it can ilstdf pvotlute 
without being exerted to the utini>st. The burdens are very 
unequal in pressure: you want to seethe very lieatiesl lilted. 
Can it be for (lit' taskmaster’s .‘ulvantagc, t<» stitllc a schedule ot 
paynu'nts wliieli lias no Sf'parnle column for weights abtne a cer¬ 
tain motlerate amtiunt? 

This w’as their jilain argument; but no reasoning, howt'ver 
plain and simple, eau be supposed by persons of the VVtiklcy 
anti Warbiirtoii calibre to be advanced for any purpose but that 
tif ser\iiig, directly or iudireetly, the tangible jiceuniaiy interests 
of the man that statt;s it: and this was of eourst^ to be met. and 
if ])Ossible overthrown, on tl»at footing of their own muddy Itwel. 
'Jlieir answer to Mr. Talfourd now was,—‘ Ves, here arc your 
petitions at last, and wdiat <hi they prore '? Nothing Init that you 
arc the tool and mouth-pit'cc of a parcel of conceited coxcombs, 
W'ho < hatter about llic narrowness of tlie term during whiih copy- 
^rights are protected, wdiile tliey themselves have hardly produced 
a vtdume for the juoperty in which any sane man would give a 
sixpenci' at the end of a shorter term than the actual one.’ Then 
came a series of such insults as Mr. C’orouer Wakley has it in 
his jmwer to inflict, with perfect impunity, upon any gentleman 
anywhert'. A few literary men, who happened to be members 
ol the House, were t'oneiliated, or meant to be so, by coarse 
flatteries interspersed here and there amidst this tissue of insolence; 
and the majority chuckled. But tlie Solicitor-General must have 
perceived that liis recruits had thrown the position open. ‘ ^Vc 
are not here,’ cries the member for Finsbury, ‘ to legislate for 
the benefit of a few individuals. Our business is to look at authors 
as a class of men. and their books ns a clas.s of industrial produce. 
1 find, after diligent inquest on hundry defunct tomes, that if you 
pass the Sergeant's bill you will add nothing to the profits of more 
than one author, as autb«>rs go, out of five Imndred.' ‘ indeed,’ 
Mr. Solicitor must Imve said to himself — though he did not 
think fit to say so to the House-"'if this be so, there is an 
ij^d of my argument. If this l»e so, the system does not 
work well.’ No, truly: Sergeant Talfourd has been well served 
by these your Finsbury auxilmrres. What he and his petitioners 
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alleged was exactly what the Curoner asserts mure broadly in his 
owji ruder dialect. The preamble of the bill suggests, as a 
lamentable probability, what Mr. Wakley proclaims as an auspi> 
cioiis fact; and the sole purpose of the bill is to render it un¬ 
likely that in fifty or a hundred years any British subject should 
dare to assert and exult in a condition (jf things so remote from 
what ought to be. 

The accuracy or inaccuracy of the precise figures in this calcu¬ 
lation signifies nutiiing. Some btioks. it seems, even now have a 
vitality greatly—nay, vastly—beyond that of the mass. No matter 
whether there be one such b(«»k among every hundred, or only 
one among every five hundred, or, as one of the cijiherers says, 
every five ihoiisarul. The thing to be tlesired is that such books 
should bo produced in far greater proportion; and the likeliest 
iiieuns of serving this end scoins to lie nothing else but the pro¬ 
viding of stronger motives for the undergoing of that superior toil 
by wiiii'li alone such can be produced at all. 

Mr. Bobert ('hambers, of Kdinburgb, wlio has, vve hear, reali/.eil 
a very h^iuUouKi fortune as the judilisher, of the useful vvoekly 
.Journal which bears his name, comes forward as one of Mr. 
Wakley's coadjutors. Quite contenteil with having pocketed by 
his ejiheineral com]iilatioii, in the course ot a lew years* eurrenev, 
more money than all the liistorians in tin* BngHsh language put 
togetluu' ever receiv’cd for their eopv rights, this worthy trallickor 
can see notliiiig but perfection in the system aeconling to whieb^ 
literar} prolits are at present regulated and ajipcnlioned. All’s 
well that ends well—for Mr. Cdiainbcrs’s till. We are well 
]>leased that liis till thrives. He sturU-d in lil'e. however, with 
ambition of a different sort from that which has been thus cojii* 
ously gratifu'<i. The jicrfovmances of his juvenile pen affordeil 
promise of disliuetiou in the historical and antifiuarian iJejiarlinents 
of literature. We see for what imrsuits tlu^sc early favouritos 
havti been cast aside. Tt was, as regards worldly goods, a most 
prudent ab.iiidomnont. It was, however, though singularly suir- 
cessfui, an abandonment of exactly the same species vvhicli we 
recogiii/c in a very great projiortion of ISlr. Chambers’s coutetn- 
poraiies—men who have continued to lie autlw»rs, but <Jropped 
by degrees, as the experience of life grew on them, tlie high aspi¬ 
rations which apparently animated their youth, and, in place i)f 
setting anfl keeping before them some gii>at plan not to be ful¬ 
filled without a life-long devotion, have bestowed their ink upon 
those easier kimls of literature w^hich furnish amusement sufficient 
for the hour, aiwl for w hich the pay of the hour is sufficiently 
liberal. 

There is no principle of justice upon which we can defend a 

statute 
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statute that limits the b<^t workman to the hire of his inferior; 
but a {jreat light of Mr. Rolfe’s profession, who also took part in 
these debates, seems to us to <> have gone back gratuitously into a 
question which the bill was never meant to stir. Labouring a 
point which was on all sides taken for granted,-to wit, that the 
private right in literary property shall be limited by the consider¬ 
ation of the public advantage, this distinguished lawyer appears to 
have thought his ingenuity had suggested a new and supremely 
philosophical argument. ‘ The author’s right,’ said Sir E. Siigdeu, 
^ must be measured by the general advantage, for bis work has 
no pecuniary value at ul) unless by reason of the public acce]>t- 
ance and approbation of it.’ Our English lawyers are hard put 
to It, because—it having been impossible that t()])\rights sliouhl be 
of any eoinmercial importance before the invention of the print¬ 
ing-press—Rome, the great parent and mistress of j uris|irudcnce, 
has left us neither rule nor principle of direct application in the 
matter. The very astute person in question seems to have caught 
at an analogy which will not bear much silting. We allow that 
no field w'ould be of*much value to its h>rd if his neighbours 
had no appetite for bread. The reason, however, commonly 
given for protecting him in his field, is not luci ely lliat other men 
like bread, but that if nobody w-ere protected no w-heat would be 
grown, and that he has a preferable title to be protected because 
he stands by descent, gift, or purchase, in the place, of him who 
originally reclaimed that field, and cultivated and enclosed it. Rut 
^granting once more, what was settled long before the Irish Chan¬ 
cellor was born, that the authors right in his otvn book shall be 
likened not to a freehold but only to a leasehold; that in practice the 
public shall be treated as the rightful lord and inherilor of this pro¬ 
perty, and that he whose toil has given it being as a thing of value 
shall only draw its profits fiir a certain terra of lime, we incline to 
think that, in fixing that term of time, some consideration should 
be had of the absolute intrinsic worth of the field as an ultimate 
addition to the estate ot the lord. It is by that worth alone that we 
can estimate the exertion to be remunerated. Nor does it make 
any difierentc il we consider the public acceptance as a domain 
already securetl in all manorial rights anti jirivileges, and the author 
as one whom the lord invites and would encourage to occupy a 
jiortion thereof, with a view to his lordship's final jjrofit and ad¬ 
vantage. It is not folly, in granting and drawing your lease, Ij> 
have regard to the chara(;ter of the f^anner, anti the skill and the 
taj)ital he will bring to the improvement of the soil, and the con¬ 
dition in which the ]>ossession is to be when lie finally surrenders 
it into viur own inanageiiient. Nor does the landlord expect tlmt 
-the tenant of his buildiflg-gjouud shall proceed in framing die new 
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erections without reference to the duration of his holding. But 
(mr literary legislators are for farm leases that shall tend to nothing 
but short-sighted scourging, with year, after year scantier crops, 
and the final impoverishment of the ground, so that when we 
receive it into our own hand it sliall be found not wheat-land at 
all, but only oat-land, or perhaps thistle-land. When they deliver 
the lease, indeed, they recommend the best cultivation, but the 
clauses enforce an opposite result. In like maimer when tliey 
let out their building plot, they express great anxiety that it may 
be covered with noble edifiecs. Build us temples, dig <leep 
foundations, hew the beech and the oak, let your quarries be of 
granite and marble, rear gigantic colonnades, and hang domes in 
me air : do this, fur architecture is in itself a gh»rious art—}ou 
will have great delight in }our labour, hard tht>ugh it be, great 
delight and high honour in cimteiuplutiiig its completion, and 
your other advanliiges shall be ansvicvable lo the tod and its 
monuments, for they shall be not less than they would have been 
had you worked in laih and plaster. Rise, liiigp, and let not the 
Banquetingdiousc remain a fragment of yoqr design. I’inish 
your eight quadrangles, and stretch yonr porticos from Charing 
Cross to tlic Abbey. We will rew ard you as b(*seem.s the first and 
greatest of the nations. You shall be paid as if this your \V hite- 
hall were a cuntinuaiiun of Kegeui Street, and you shall be a 
F’cllow of the Academy as well as Mr. Nash. 

But the sum and substance of the most clamorously asserted 
objection, both lo the late French bill and to Sergeant Talfourd’s, 
lies in one word—Monopoly. It stares you in capitals or italics 
in every page of every pamphlet; it makes the black-letter heading 
of every thundering broadside. Monopoly is against the S])irit 
of the English law. Free trade in every thing. Free trade in 
calico, in corn, above all, in thought! We hale Monopoly as 
fervently as any of these patriots—we do not admire even a 
monopoly of envy and jiiisrcpresentation. Monopoly has but one 
definition in every legal code in the world: 'an exclusive privi¬ 
lege of selling what others have an equal natural right to sell.’ 
When Mehcmet Ali enacts that iu> man shall deal in rice but 
himself—when the 8{>ani$h king decrees that no tobacco shall be 
sold but at the royal establishments—-that is monopoly. When 
the parliament settles that no man shall sell foreign wheat in 
iMigiand, cxt«pt on paying a certain importation duly, the act 
creates a monopoly for English wheat-growers, according to all 
those who think that foreign fanners have as g«XHl a natural right 
to sell wheat in England us any body of Englishmen can be sup- 
]u>sed to have. But cases like these will not help out our pam¬ 
phleteers. The free trade in the ft}od of the mind which they 
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are for, is a free trade resembling? not that which should allow all 
men to sell wheat, but that which renders it lawful for any man 
to sell for his own profit the wheat raised on his neighbour’s 
field by his neighbour’s industry. To maintain their doctrine at 
all, they must strike at the roQt of the principle assumed and 
sanctioned as a principle in our and in every other legislation, 
that the author of the ‘ Novum Organuin’ or ‘Macbeth’ has a 
natural right of property in his work. It will not do for them to 
add, as we all t oncede, that this right of property is one whereof 
llic! law may limit the exercise and the duration. Their argument 
IS worth nothing, if tlie original principle is woitli anything. 

And, accordingly, some at least of these gentlemen arc cou¬ 
rageous enough t({ assert a direit negation of the jninciplc. 
What can books contain, say they, but words? What are words 
but the images of thoughts ( What are thoughts, if they be of 
.’Ui} >alue, but the images of facts? This—^we are not je.stiug— 
is literally the leading argument of the perstuiage who indites 
• Observations on the Lavvtif C'opyiight,’and also of Mr. Wakley, 
<»r u hoover put together the ‘ (Jbjeelions to and Hemavks up<»n 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’.s iSebenic.’ Wo shall transcribe a speci¬ 
men of Ibis last masterpiece;— 

‘ The nmne of Southey has been brought forward as an aggrieved 
author. Does he rest his fume «m his j»rosc or his poetry? J’rose is the 
s(,u|ile of all knowledge; and is it then on the History of Brazil, of tlio 
Pcuinsuliii War, or las Life of the glorious JNclson ? If so, then it may 
he asked, wliat were his sources of information? was he ever in Brozd? 
or did he aceounjany the army into SSpain or Portugal? or was it com- 
muuicatcil to him by others for his sole profit? or is it not the fact that 
every statement of the sliehtest value which is contained in these works 

a* 

was the jirojierty of others, or the eomruon properly of the world ? The 
J,ife of Nelson has been the most esteemed of his prose, and how much 
of that work does he claim as his own? The slightest examination will 
<-oiiviuee any one that it is but a cheap and popular recast of the L)fc 
by Clarke and M‘Arthur, which was published in two volumes quarto, 
at 9/. GrL; tkcfvt'ure. it is not surprising that a work should cumnuuKl 
an extensive sale which conveyed to tlie public in a plvnsiuy slyfe, at 
oue-tliirteentU of the original cost, every fact, both public and private, 
which would l)e cared for in the life of so great and distinguished a hero. 
Is il then the ilriipery of language ■which possesses such a magic value 
in the estimation of Mr, Talfourd? If it he so, he may retain that opi¬ 
nion, hut he. mav he assured that few will admit its correctness. It is 
true the facts were not the property ot Clarke and M‘Arthur, but that 
Southey smuggled them away cannot be doubted. We do not complain 
of it; but w'hat we do blame is the assumption that the, mere rhetorical 
emnhiimtion of words should be claimed as an absolute property, when 
the facts which render the combination of any value should be treated 
aa the common property of the world. In the trade of literature author- 

shp 
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^hip hus a Axed vulttc according io the ability of tks writefj a nd the 
most eminent authors have never considered it discreditable to be paid 
Hccor:|ling to the nuantily of jnujes they contribute; and no argument 
CUD justify the claim which has been set up for the style in which 
knowledge may be communicated/— Cdtjections, &c., pp. 26, 29, 

VV’'o need hardly point attention to the beautiful logical se- 
ejueneo of ihouffht in this passage, or U> the merits of the style in 
nliirli so much knowledge lias been communicated. The writer 
evidently thinks jjoetry unworthy of any consideration at all. The 
ff/ch in Thalaha, Kehaina, Madoc, might have been snnttjyfrd 
furnif by any iudustrious penny-a-liner, from the various prove 
works roleiTpd to in the Laureate’s notes and ap|)endiees. (Clarke 
and Macarthur had read the des[)alchps of Nelson, the London 
(iazettos, and the Annual Register, long before Mr. Southey set 
about rerasiing their two volumes in quarto, prirr nine guineas. 
'J’iic facts smuggled from these docannents by (’jarke and Mac- 
artlmr, and then smuggled iVtun them by Southey, are the 
only things tlnit give any viduc either to (Clarke’s ({uartos or to 
Southey’s dpodecimos. I’hen why should Southey havr* any 
eopvright in the ‘ Life of N elson ? ’ What claim has he here 
above Air. Wakley? W’^e have no doubt that gentleman could 
* smuggle away ’ all the facts, and set llieiii forth in a combination 
of wonts extremely unlike Mr, Soutbey’s. Wlio prevents bis 
doing so I Wc venture to say llu* jiroprietors of {soiulioy’s book 
have no sort <»f objection to his trying his hand: nay, the ( kironer 
may have access to facts which have come to light since Mr. 
Southey Avrote, and thus produce a liook more valnahh than his. 
So be It. Rut why then does our ‘ Objector’ give Mr. Southey’s 
style an ejiilhet \ ‘ A jileasing stylo.’ Is pleasure nothing ? Is tlie 
power of giving pleasure even to Air. Wakley nothing? Rut the 
true pu/zle i.s why,—since pfcaAiire is sucrh a iiolhiug—since the 
ra/ue, of a lKH>k is wholly irrtfspective of its ‘ style,’ — some unseen 
(^url or other sliould be so anxious to lay his own fingers rm 
the barren, worthless, inslgiufieant ‘ rhetorical combination,' Why 
should the combiner be deprived of this airy nothing—in order that 
Air. Curl may make money by vending that particular ‘recast’ 
of ‘facts,’ in place of producing another, and of course at least 
equally valuable, recast of Ids own proper manufacture*, or his 
friemi Air. Wakley’s.^ The Coroner is a ‘jiH>st eminent author* 
—he Avill not ‘e onsider it discreditable to be paid according Ui 
the quantity of pages he contributes ’ to tlm ‘ People's Lihmrij ; ’ 
and these pages will be not a few, because it appears that ‘ the 
quantity of pages ’ is the cmly true standard of the ‘ ability of 
the writer.’ 

Having clearly established, however, that what ih^ call facts 

are 
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are ihc ()nly things in a book which ought to be considered of the 
^slightest value’—(they do not quite agree as to what is a fact — 
but no matter)—these colleagues proceed, each in his own way, 
to urge the same important corollary. It is that no facts com¬ 
municated by any one whom Mr. Talfourd calls an author are of 
value comparable to the facts constituting the essence of me¬ 
chanical inventions: yet we already concede a longer copyright 
to the author in his book than to the mechanist in his engine; 
whence it follows that the claim patronized by the Sergeant is 
not only unjust but absurd—apiece of unpaialleled prcsum]>tioii 
and impudence. 

We ha\e no hope of converting these writers j but we think 
any candid mind will acknowledge, after a little reflection, that 
the two cases furnish no parallel: first of all because the claims 
thus o}»]7o3ed to each other are not derived from intellectual ex¬ 
ertions set forth in results of the like kind; second)v, that, granting 
both parlies to have a right to protection, the measure of the pro¬ 
tection to be setllod on due consideration of the public daiin 
paramount, the pt^jlic interest requires that the mca urc should 
he diverse in the two cases; and, thirdly, that tlurngh under the 
existing law the niecliaiiisl is protected fin* a shorter ])eriod than 
the author, the protection which he receives is by far the more 
])rofilab]e of the two. 

‘ Copyright and palenhrifjhf^' says the Observer y * must be consi¬ 
dered as synonymous ; and the legislation that is required for the one 
is all that can be required for the other.’—p. 6. 

Upon this principle, of course, the protection now' given to the 
author should be diminished. Tlie * Observer/ and his brother 
the ‘ Objector,’ W'ould think themselves very indulgent to the 
highest author if they consented to place him <m a level with the 
lowest of the other class: but even suppose they should be so 
liberal as to bracket a Milton with an Arkwright, a Shakspearc 
with a James Watt—we apprehend it might be made evident 
almost to a s]»nnii)g-jeiiny that the protection in the one set of 
cases would be so unproductive, that those enriched by the other 
would not consider it w'orlb their while to accept all its profit as 
a gratuitous addition to tlreirowu. All inventions now securablc 
by patent privilege have for their end the extension of man’s power 
over the material elements with which he is surrounded, to the 
increase of his facilities for acquiring wealth, or, at any rate, to 
the direct increase of his physical enjoyment. It is most just atid 
necessary tlmt the inventor should be rewarded, and that in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the invention. But there is little danger 
lest any invention conducing to such ends as these should not be 

rapidly 
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rnpidly appreciate*!; and if the inventQr be aJlowctl to have tl»e 
direct pecuniary profit therecif for a very limited time, he derives 
n^rf'at profit in proportion to the labour he bestowed. 

But while his protection lasts, it is a bar npiinst improvement. 
Every invention in tliat kind is directly en«;ral'ted on another; your 
foot, though prepared to make the next step, is kept powerless 
until there is liberty for it to occupy and start again afresh from the 
point of iny halt. Nay, starting from the same previously attained 
line, you and I may have at the same moment descried the next 
important point, and yet, if I be the first to tell the world I have 
scried it, your equal acumen is baffled—you take nothing by it. 
Until I have had leisure to make my profit of the new step, not only 
y<»ur naturally equal right to that, but the consequent right <»f pro- 
cce<Ung still further for yourself, is impeded. Now, in no deparlrncut 
of literature does a like impediment arise out of copyright. The 
knnwledf}e.— u\\ that these calculators can pretend to think of any 
worth—is given freely to the world, for every one to apply and ex¬ 
tend freely, from that hour and for ever, as his powers enable him. 
Even in history, whether civil or natural, this is the case. No 
historian pretends to prevent his rival or successor from making 
what use he pleases, or can, of ixnyfacl which he dis<‘overs, or c*ven 
of any reasioniiig by which he brings out the consequences of that 
lact. You are welcome to take the fact and iny opinion of its 
bearing into your mind, and make your own use of it, in the com¬ 
position or levisjil of your own book. The only claim Acre is that it 
shall not be allowed to tr.ansfer bodily one man’s labour to another. 
But the proteclioii that is the shorter in term protects a totally 
different species of claim. One man buys a c<»py of Macljelh, 
another a motlel of the steam-engine, lie that carries the bo{>k 
home with hijn has, indeed, acquired a treasure, if he has l)rains 
and a heart as well as fingers and eyes. He is at perfect liberty 
to penetr.ate, if .be can, all the meanings of the poet; to appro¬ 
priate all the lights he has here thrown on man’s nature, and oj» 
woman's, for the counsel |md direction of his own life; and also to 
investigate and e.\tract for his own Itenefit as an artist, if he be one, 
whatever lessons that w'ork cun afford him, in the construction of a 
fable, in the development of a character, in the choice and balance 
of language, in the modulation of verse. All this liberty is at 
once his ; to make the most of it, he needs not wait until the cop)'^- 
right expires. He may produce as soon sis he likes his own 
tragedy, in elaborating which he shall have drawn all the benefit 
that any artist as .an artist can draw from the study of the Shak- 
spearion model. The only thing he may not do is to multiply 
copies of the model to be sold, for bis own profit, as modids for 
the use of other students, who have it equally in their power os 
he had to purchase thej^r own models of the maker. What 

parallel 
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parallel is there between^ this case nml the buyer of the inoclel- 
eng-ine? That, as fat os revelation of knowledge goes, is as 
good, nay better, for more convenient as a subject of study, than 
the block colossus which Mr. Watt has caused to bo constructrrl 
after its proportions at Soho. But, the patent right still in force, 
is the purchaser allowed to make such use of that model as the 
purchaser of the copyright tragedy may make of it? Ts h(' at 
liberty to extrsut and a]»pVopriale for his own behoof ilie addi¬ 
tion which Mr. Watt has made to the resources of mcchani<’al 
science.^ Is he at liberty to make forlhwilh a maihinc of his 
own, in constructing which the science of Watt shall be as fre(*-N\’ 
at his service as the art of Shakspeare is at the service of the 
student of M acbelh ? 

* Would rarliamcut’—this Observer goes on—‘co]iseiit to continue 
to the discoverer of any i)owcrful bleaching agent, such as chlorine, a 
patent right to the exclusive use of such discovery for the period of liis 
life?’—p. 7. 

The man who talks of his ‘bleaching agent, chlorine,' as a 
power legitnnately compared in its operations with literalnre, is 
blind to the distinction between matter and spirit. No man who 
b<*lieves himself to he anything better than a inncliine, his ow'n 
principle of being anything nobler than so much gas in a bottle, 
could dream of putting the several powers on the same footing. 
But there is no doubt that five years’ protection in a superior 
hleaching-drop would enrich a man more than fifty years’ sale of a 
new Macbeth; and there is another jioint whii’h may possibly be 
brought within this writer’s comprehension. 

The extension of copyright pvoposeil by Mr. I'alfourd waspro- 
|K>sed only for first-rate productions—in the case of limrai'y works 
which embody the cffiirt of consummate intellect. And in all 
sncli cases we know well that the tvork is the work of the indi¬ 
vidual mind from whitdi it comes. * I am sorry,’—said Dav\-, 
wlien near his end—1 am soiTy to leave the world when it (the 
world!) has come so near the brink qjf three fnyersX discoveries.’ 
He had no doubt that they would soon be made, whoever might 
die or live,—mode siH>n, very i^on—no matter whether in Eng¬ 
land, in Frani'c, or in Germany! Sir Humphry might have been .a 
great poet—he had in him poetical faculties that might, perha[>s, 
have been developed as illustriously as his philosophical genius. 
But what dying poet would ever have ventured to prophesy' that 
the world was on the eve of giving birth to three great poctic’al 
geniuses—or master-pieces ?—But in truth will either * Observer ’ 
or ‘Objector* pretend gravely to believe that any man but Dante 
■could ever have written the * I>mna Commedia ? ’ The telescope, 
we may be almost certain, would have been discovered by some 
one else if Galileo had not found it i^,ut. What contests there 
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were between Newtnn’s and Leibnitz’s followers as to wbicli 
of them had the true merit of such and such discoveries! In 
fact, there always has been a nerk-and*ncck chase between men 
of science and discoverers in arts and physics; and no wmder, 
for all such discoveries han^ one upon another, as natural steps in 
the progress of a power which can be traced, and every now de¬ 
velopment of which we can appropriate and ajjply as soon as it is 
made cognizable to our senses; whereas the inil\ience of mind 
in the other case is purely upon mind, and no man can trace its 
working. 

The mechanist gives in his &‘pp.ciJication. As far as the par¬ 
ticular invention is concerned, here is the s]>irit of llu* man 
c‘ondensed.;,and made transferable, so tliat wlmever compre¬ 
hends the specification stands henceforth to the invention, as a 
thing of practical use, in precisely the sajne relation as the in¬ 
ventor. I bit who can give a s-perificafum for tip* making of an 
‘Inferno'^' Tf any one undertak<>s to do so, it nill nt)t be a 
J)ante, but a. Dennis. And— * 

‘ To solve a point which puzzled Wurhuiton’— 
let ns add, that in our opinion, whpwpytiY n. f,p<>nJi.ratiou can he 
given, the Avork to which it refers ought to be treated not as .a 
literary work, l)iit as a mechanical invention, and dlstiiwlly by llie 
laAV taken out of the one class, and put into the other. No {ui v 
could he at a loss to decide to Avliich class any jxissiblc prodiu’tion 
(In farto belonged. 


‘What English author is to be coinjmred to Watt or to Arkwright? 
These authors have written in a language which can be read and under¬ 
stood in every nation of the worhl, and will continue to he rt-ad hj long 
ns civilization endures.*— Obsercaimis^ p. 41. 

W^e are not so sure of that. Tlie Avorks of ‘ those authors’ 
may A*cry probably be followed by otiiers which A\ill supplant 
them effectually. Where steam is noAv, electricity may emne to 
be—for all this bissing and panting drudgery, a si If nit flash. 
A hundred years hence Arkwright’s best jenny will, we doubt not. 
be considered as an antiquarian curiosity, much on a jiar Avith the 
handlooin tjf the Hindoo. But grant these miignifiers of boilers 
and spindles and ‘ bleaching agents’ all they flcmand. We iiave 
no desire to undervalue such inventions; but avc think there is 
little of justice, to say nothing about generosity, in thus exalting 
them at the expense of their country’s literature. * T’herc is no 
absolute utility in poetry,’ says Sir Humphry Dat^y;—‘ but it giv'cs 
pleasure, reiines and exalts the mind,’* A pregnant buL With¬ 
out literature—^poetry and romance included, as leading portions 
of it—without that softening, and refining, and exalting of the 
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general mind vhich Sir Humphry’s notion of * absolute utility ’ 
excludes—society could never have alTorded tliat protection i^ainst 
tjarbarism, without which your grand dheoVeti^s in physical 
science or in mechanical art could never have been .made, or if 
made, must have been proiitless to the inventors. And if litera- 
turc could be extingulshe<h instead of only being depressed and 
discouraged, lis our mechanical age and its fej^slation tend to dis¬ 
courage it, what would all these boasted inventions be worth—if 
iinlcpd they could survive it-**-what would they be but pests of 
mankind and instruments of destruction? 

We are not so silly as to impute to any fjenllemnn in the l»‘e 
House of Commons any participation either in the motives or 
the critical opinions of these pamphleteers. We gives^sthem credit 
for loving and honouring literature—one at least of their number 
is himself among the most distinguished men of letters now living 
among us. But none of them arc so situated as to have been 
naturally led, of lale years at lc.ast, to bestow much consideration 
on the weight of the claims which they have enabled grovelling 
spirits to bafllc for a season. Mr. Macaulay's speech on the 5ih 
of February last was, like all his speeches and writings, brilliant. 
He can never disguise his splendid gifts, to however unworthy 
offices be may occasionally lend them. But we have never read a 
declamation that left the cj[uestions really at issue more utterly 
untouched. 

It is sufficiently clear that this eloquent member, when he deli- 
yered his speech, had never read Mr. Talfourd’s bill; for one of 
his chief topics is the possible danger that> tvere copyrights pro¬ 
tected beyond the author's lifetime, a valuable tvork might b.o 
aiTestcd in what Milton calls ils 'life beyond life,’ through some 
aversion towards the doctrine or subject-matter of the work enter¬ 
tained by the I'amily or other holders of the literary property in 
question: the fact being that in the Sergeant’s bill there was in¬ 
cluded a clause distinctly providing for such a case, however un¬ 
likely to occur, npd rendering it lawful for any man to reprint 
any work which should have been what is technically called ovt 

print for a certain brief period—nanicly, five years. Mr. 
Macaulay ought surely to have understood the bill before be at¬ 
tacked it—but the omission was especially remarkable, inasmuch 
as the bill luul been before tlic House during several years, and 
frequently discussetlin Mr. Macaulay’s hearing, though he never 
thought fit to take any part in the discussion, mr signify bis i-.^inion 
one w*ay or auotlmr^ uutii on that final Friday night. This par¬ 
ticular clause WttS'hot, we think, a sufficiently stringent one; Mr. 

with a very slender exertion of his ingenuity, might 
hiive '|Mttnted,^^ut how it could be rendered efiectivc—but he liad 
no right to i^reat the clause as a nonentity—as if Mr. Talfourd had 

never 
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never seen-that sotne^uch provision ougfht to be included in any 
bill on this subject. Had he made the fit preparation fior-eiit.ering^ 
on such a debate, in the doubly authoriiative‘charact«r of a cabinet 
minister and a distinguished literator, he would have given attri¬ 
tion also to a certain document, which, though published anony¬ 
mously in a provincial newspaper, at once affiliated itself on a 
most illustrious pen, and was of course a subject of conversation 
in most literary circles throughout the country. In this dignified 
and modest pajier Mr. Macaulay, had he condescended to have 
read it, would have found every argument of his speech antici¬ 
pated—we think conclusively answered.* But it was not an- 
‘'wered by anticipation only. In the Examiner, shortly after it 
was delivered, a writer—of course of his own political party— 
but remold from the ignorant and interested clique by which the 
opposition to the biU was throughout stimulated and kept alive 
—a writer, whoever he be, of singular acuteness and dexterity, 
published a critique from which wc must indulge ourselves in 
some quotations‘ 

‘ It is intpossible not to entertain a high respect for Mr. Macaulay’s 
talents, but their display has, on many occasions, been attended with evi¬ 
dences of a want of what we will venture to call logical honesty. A certain 
trickiness pervades his reasonings. His favourite mode of argument is 
to laydown some acknowledged truism—surrounding it with a profusion 
of illustrations and a copious variety of research, under which he insinu¬ 
ates fallacies unworthy of a schoolboy. He takes commonpl^e for his 
premises and parados for his conclusions ; and the richness of a fertile 
memory conceals the mesgreness of a most defective logic. 

‘ Mr. Macaulav began by certain propositions on the subject of pro¬ 
perty, which, taken in one sense, mean everything most dangerous, 
and taken in the other mean everything most commonplace. He 
contended that, according to Paley, all property is created, not by an 
inherent right in itself, but by the common consent, for the public 
e.vpedienoy. Jf we grant this as a dogma applicable to the origin of all 
property, it is g tyro’s^ commonplace. If we accept it as applicable t(j 
the protection of property, and hold that, because expediency has been 
the origin of property, therefore, whenever the legislature think it expe¬ 
dient, they may protect one kind of property and make the public, a 
present of another, no Jacobin ever utter^ a sentiment more monstrous. 
The law has already declared that all literary works are, bond fide, 
property for twenty-eight years; the question, therefore, never was 
whether they are property or not, but whether the protection should be 
extended for a longer period. To argue, the general laws relating to 
property, ffiat the term of protection should not be so extended, any man 
who pretended to the character of a reasons riiould ^ve shown what 
distinctions existed between this claMt of profierty and the various odter 
classes which the law does protect. Mr. Macaulay haver atlempted to 

* We disll append the unportant paper ht question to dds artist. " 
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4o this. He was contented to reduce literery the ori^n of alt 

property, and, having stated the origin, to get rid of the protection! 

* Mr. Macaulay then proceeded to place his argument ujwn two pro¬ 
positions—Ist, that the proposeid boon of mitending copyright for sixty 
yeans* after pe author’s death would be no boon to the author; 2dly, 
that it would* entail a most onerous tax upon the public. Now, to sup¬ 
port the first, Mr. Macaulay had recourse, as is tisual with him and with 
all rhetoricians, to an illnstraliini instead of an argument. And to what an 
illustration I ‘‘Why,”' said he, “ would nert Dr. Johnson have thanked 
the man who gave him two-pence to buy a plate of beef much more 
than the man who told him, tliat after he was dead, some bookseller 
would be enjoying his copyrights for sixty years?” Again wc repeat, 
wliat an illustration! In the first place, Dr. Johnson had no ehildren-j- 
not one for whose worldly interests he ceared a rush—to better by the 
fruits of his labour; and, in the second place, Dr. Johnson had sold all 
his copyrights. As well miglit we argue s^ainst giving a man the 
power to bequeath his property in house and land, by instancing some 
bachelor spendthrift who has no children to care for, and who has sold 
both house and land twenty years ago! The question is, whether the 
extension will benefit the author who has children or relations to whom 
he can leave nothing else but the costly creations of his genius, and who, 
in that hope, has refrained from selling the heritage he can bequeath.’ 

Wc think Mr. Macaulay’s reference to Dr. Johnson was unjust 
ns well as ungraceful. He bad no right to take him os he was 
in the early period which he so sadly mentions as ' my distress 
at which period, be it observed, Johnson bad produced no works 
of lasting value ekeept his ' Imitations of Juvenal,’ and the ‘ Life 
of* Savage,’ to the well-known history of which last piece Mr. 
Macaulay’s unfeeling allusion obviously belongs. But if he were 
to cite Dr. Johnson at all as to this subject, surely he ought not to 
Imve suppressed what was Dr. Johnson s own recorded opinion 
about it when it was the great topic of thought and ^scussion 
among all literary men as well as all lawyers anrl all statounen*— 
in J 773 . ‘ Dr. Johnson/ says Boswell, ‘ was zealous against a 
pei'petuity; but he thought the tenn of the exclusive right of 
iptbors sliould be considerably ^larged. He was for granting a 
hundred years' \ ' s. 

But we must resuine the Mxd^i»er 

‘The Sergeant had talked, tWo or three years ago, too sentimentally 
perhaps, of MiHon^s giwddeaghtiU' in poverty and destitution, while 
the paradise Lest -waa ill every library. “ the refiitatien,” cries 
Mr. Macaulay, “of yotit argometit! Cep 3 |n^l^ was dmn per¬ 
petual. 'Hie books^for w«a pfoseouting the phate, imd Milton’s 
granddaughter war irtarving*’?- ' Ypur piad«m, Mt.r Maeaulay. You 

* Tlif iiltiiuate jnroponHtm of lUfr. IVtfeurd was for A period of ytoy yeturs. See Itis 

of FSb. 5, Tni—the one te o^ich Ur. Masauliy was reedying. 
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correct the illuetr&jtioi^y but you do not touch the furgumcnt. Sup¬ 
posing MUton bad nof-aold the copyright, thcgranddaughter would have 
been a^uent; wd Sergeant Talfourd might wcU have, replied—“ JJad 
Mihou been hying now, under the operation of the existing law, my 
boon, carrying his property beyond the term for which he had sold the 
glory of ages, would have placed his children out of wan!’*. ,We think 
it right here to point out one part of the qu^tion, in which Mr* Mac^U' 
lay and the other opponents of the nieasure have laboured Uiidei' the 

grossest iterance, Milton and Johnson sold, their copyrights, and 
therefore it is argued that bookseUers, not authors, would be enrich^, 
if protection to copyright were extended. Wf penturp to say that at 
tltis time there are very few authors of eminence who eb self, their copy- 
riffhtSf and whenever-they have done ro, ere repulalion had given per¬ 
manent value to their worksf their first object is (o re-purchase them- 
To say, then, that the power of leaving to those in whose struggles with 
fortune they feel anxious, some income more or less derived from their 
own toils, wojild not be a boon to men of that genius whose works 
survive their dust; to say that it would not inspire many an eflbrt in 
laborious life, and whisper comfort to many a. gn^t soul in the agony 
of the last farewell, is an assumption which Mr. Macaulay may wel 
endeavour to conceal amidst the flowers and w“eeds of his rhetorical 
exuberance.* 

It was unworthy of Mr. Macaulay to dwell on the cas<j of 
Milton as the holder or seller of literaiy copyrights. Milton, 
indeed, at the close of his Areopagitica, expresses in a strong 
parenthesis his sense of the flagrant iujustice of not respecting a 
man's right in his * copy; ’ but wo all know that in his day the 
readers of high poetry in the English tongue were so few, that no 
copyright in such p(»etry could be considered by any author a 
matter of direct pecuniary consequence. The production of such 
poetry might lead to worldly ailvancement in many ways. Mil- 
ton’s litorary reput^ion obtained for him the notice*of the Kger- 
tons and others in early life, and in middle life a high post unclar 
Cromwell. The idea of deriving any considerable emolument 
directly £rom the sale of his writings never entered his mind, any 
more than Virgil’s, or Chaucer's, or Spenser's, or bis immediate 
predecessor Shakspeare's. IJf was not in his old days, when 
' Paradise Lost* was rich as to be above takif^ 

whatever a bookseller pt%€or aptbority to publish it; 

but i^ithe^ was he so abjectly nopr Ammons (his publisher's) 
1 ^. inhamJ oc^ld have ofi^red a^y inducement wWerver for him 
to depoive hu cMjkiren of an tddmatidy, profltalde .pissessioo^ 
could he havu feueffeen the extennon lit^san^ taste cmiostty 
developed uutfaiti' 1674, when he ditad^ waive once more 

ape^tui^ of interest)—I764^(fl>fte«fa y^s after the <rf 

Addi^n),vi^u«> under Seigeant Tn^ura's hUI, of 

the EngUkh epic vfoold haV^e expti^. - ’ y 

* But *—the $0^ner proceeds^* this add^h^nal of cop^ight 
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■will“be a prodigious tax upoa the public! To doubt this-*-^o doubt that 
monopoly increases the price of the 93licle> is to doubt that arsenic poi¬ 
sons ! Softly^ Mr. Macaulay.* There is a law i» political economy that 
precedes the one that you advance**-via.: There itne et^^rise in cem- 
■petiiion where there is rw proteetim to property. At this moment the 
works of many of the greatest writers in the language are both scarce and 
dear, nay, even imecllected, because* without the protiMtion of a copy¬ 
right, no bookseller wiU venturePto print tl>em. If, without copyright, 
works became cheap and plentiful, it would be easy, Mr. Macaulay, to 
prove your case, nave the goodness to name the great masters of our 
language ‘whose works find good and cheap editions because there is uo 
copyri^t. There are no cheap editions of Bacon, Locke, Chidworth, 
and Hobbes, our greatest philosophers; none of Raleigh and Browne * 
none of Swift, Steele, and Bolingbroke; none of Dryden; only very 
recently a cheap edition of Spenser: For centuries the works of the 
great *Eiizal3ethan dramatists (Shakspeare alone excepted) found no 
cheap editions. Talk of the want of copyright making books cheap! 
Why the first thing a bookseller does when he reprints a standard 
author is to create a copyright, which did not exist before.* 

* Works are cheapjor dear, not in proportion as there is a copyright or 

not, but in proportion as they arc more or less popular in their nature. 
Newton’s Prindpia is published, we believe, at about 4i. 4.s, ; Gold¬ 
smith’s poems may be had for a shilling. Why ? because the sale of 
tile Ptindpia depends on a few, and the sale of n few copies miist 
therefore siiMCe to remunerate; hut Goldsmith is read by the many, 
and to the many thcreifbre the bookseller adapts the price. So little has 
copyright to do with .^e quesiinn of high or low price, that if we take 
t'wo writers equally voluminous and of the same chvsS in literature, viz.', 
Dryden and Byron—we find that we cannot buy the only good edition 
of Drydcn under nine or ten guineas; and we may buy an excellent 
edition of Byron for li.’ * 

The Itccoaniner proceeds to the member for Edinburgh’s 
third argumentt—^tbat about the danger of a mUn’s belts *dhil iking 
his book, and endeavourii^ to suppress it. Mr. Macaulay alleged 
that Richardson's son would have deprived us of * Clarissa’Har- 
lowe,* and that Boswell’s heir Would haVe suppress^ the * Life 
ofdohnson.’ The .Eiawriwer replies 

^ An i^hor Jis sufl^ciendy Wislidfs on the subWct.of his Vprks, 
and* suflBciehlily been, m h^^ ^ take yery care 

lo whom he bequei^lw ,t1|^ his 'repatalion. %e vion, 

prim, pciiet^ra1:mg Very easily have seep whethm* 

or not his son valq^; or dtsia^pjy^ hi* novels, and would have be¬ 
queathed them necordingty: "^mee BosweiU-was for too aHrf.fo his 
own consequence to ’ a single doubt on mind of the 

inheritor of hia delig^for^i^^MVo ks .fotiire puMrcfyfiq^^ Where 
the son, therefore, -wounds in his jnost. .point (and. in 

the intimacy of noar .relatiopship the ^^sitioqi q^iild uarcjisly be con¬ 
cealed), we think thafUte practice reshU would not that t)>e world 

* 1%atn tu say, by empluyiug some skilful and learned editor, whoie preface and 
uniiutatiims aludi, m fiwt, give foe new edition the character and folue of a new iMwk, 

* would 
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would lose the book,>'l»it tlint the son-would lose the legeey. On the 
other haird^ it mn«t he oheerved, that where one man wouM.be in¬ 
different to hi* iathtn-’s fainei a thousand would he Jisealouofoi'it. If 
the law imposed ou the descendant the rmrtU obHqaUon of attending to 
the memory of the ptogenitorf we believe that hi* natural and chief 
amdety would he to give to the public a much better, and certainly a 
much cheaper edition, than a bookseller would be inc^ned to do in the 
mere avarice of speculation, and with*the uncertainty of adequate pi o- 
tection for the capital he i« to risk.’ — Examiner^ Feb. 28, 1841. 

If it vTOre worth while to dwell further upon the particuIiUr 
cases adduced by Mr. Macaulay, we could easily show that ho 
spoke on gross misinformation concerning them, l^he gran<lson 
(not son) of Richardson to whom he alludes, was the Rev, Samuel 
Crow'ther, vicai' of Christ Church, in London, a most worthy man, 
an<l of some note as what is called *an evangelical preacher.* In 
a note to his funeral sermon, his friend Daniel Wilson (now the 
exemplary Bisliop of Calcutta) made the statement on which 
alone Mr. Macaulay had to rely—it is in these words Mr. C, 
once said, ^in a humorous way, I am an unwqrthy grandson never 
to have read those celebrated works.* Does it follow that Mr. 


Crowther would have suppressed them without first reading them, 
or that, if he had read them, ho would have been willihg to sup¬ 
press them at all ? But he was only one of several, sons of one of 
Richardson’s daughters: other dau^ters also left sons i and even 
Mr. Crowther’s own brother, the surgeon of Bethlehejn Hospital, 
was a man of habits and tastes totally different from bis. Ill up 
case, therefore, could the Rev. Vicar have had the jmwer . 

back a new edition of the Clarissa even for a single year. , - 
The orator was equally in the dark about Boswelfs family. 
He depends, we presume, on a very striking and beautiful pas¬ 
sage in Mr. Croker’s Pref^e to the ‘ lAfe of Johnson,* vus. 

.* Mr. Bdswdl’s fiuher was, we ate tdd, by no means satisfied with 
ihelifeheied, nor his eldest son with the kind , of reputation he at¬ 
tained; neither liked to hear of his connexion eyen with, J^aoli or Jobn- 
son; and ^th would have been, Wter ple^d if he h^ contented him¬ 
self with« domestic, life of sober re^ectab^Uity* ^ ^ 

^ The ' i^bUc, however, the 'dispense of fame, has judged diff'er* 
ently, and consMers ffie biO^aphCT dif JollbBon as the most eminent 
part of the fehiily pedigree. 1c#aetiyity» 1^* indiscretion, less 

cUriosi^, le»8 enthusiasm, he perhaps, have been what the oM 

lord would, no doubt, have thought more reepcctaplte^'j tttid have been 
pictipred bh the walle of Aochialeck ((the yery^^mje df which we never 
shoidd have heard) by some stiff, provibrial paliifor, in a lawyer's wig, 
bt a squire** hunting cab *, hut his portrait, by'peyuolds, would ijot have 
berii tea en^av^^ hi* name could never have beeoinc~as it is 

Kkhly to for Inread and as lasting as the EpjJiifti l«ing«mge; and 

Voridimd w&n^^’aiirbrk tb Whldh it refers aS k ibahual of amuse- 
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k repi)Mtory of wit, wiisdoftt, and inortils, find a lively and faith¬ 
ful history of th^ tftanneiB a&d Uteratttte of £n||^aad, during a peiiod 
hanlly ^cdnd'iu brilliancy^ and au|)erioV‘i& ttii|Kntance^ even to the 
Augustan age of Ani)(e;**^mf. vol. i. pp. irir. xir. 

Now every reader of Scott knbWs that 'the ancierit judge of the 
Court of Sesric^ had tlie feeling here commdrited upon i but we 
beg leave to remiun extremely doubthil as to Sir Alexander Bds- 
well’s share m tbe tradition. Those who are aware of certain facts 
unlhe history of Mr. Boswell and hb family, of date long subse¬ 
quent to his connexion with Johnson, cannot need to be informed 
that his son might very well have wished that, instead of embracing 
a gay and chequered London career, he had ‘ contented himsel*' 
with a domestic life of sober respectability.’ It was, we are per- 
suadedy only because the connexion with Johnson was what first 
hnit Boswell to London habits, that Sir Alexander could ever have 
ihongbi or spoken of that connexion with regret. The author of 
‘ Jhe JnHieianf Garland ’ had not one jot of the old-fashioned 
hklalgo prejudices of his grandfather; but he was an eminently 
decorous gentleman in his own domestic habits and ‘relations— 
besides being a very clever, a very accomplished man, a mim 
whosovOwn personal ambition was literary. Ifis father’s faults 
their issues i^ere known to him, and he could not but lament 
thembut what reason is there to suppose that he would, if he 
could, have suppressed the most delighiful book in the world, 
which had given his father a high place in the roll of English 
authors, merely because that work contained plentiful iliustratidhs 
of what be might consider as a fbiblef when be coUld never haVe 
had the slightest power to suppress tbe collateral records of Joha¬ 
nn’s life by llawkins and Piosszii in Vbich that weakness^ if such 
it tyere, b^blaxoned abroad, without lany compenaiafing raroof 
acknoWlf^gment of the man’s rem#l^^^ talents and the many 
sterling virtues of bis original ebafadta^'f Sir AlOxai^er had 

a brother-—damn* the editor of Sh^tiS^te—a London ^er-out, 
a man of clbbs and jokes and gossip by pj^essibn, 

James the younjger ow^ hiii utjftt 'Uiid much of his standing in 
London sodi^ty’to else but' his'being the son bf Johnson’s 

Boswell. He wasa^ Wy-gbing^chc^or of tbe Temple-^-he wor¬ 
shipped his ikthery’^ebto^j^fL^wbutd be have Concurred in ex¬ 
tinguishing the scfiii^l^ and ihohtlnient of his father’s feme? ‘ l^t 
bow extiiiguish it?~1?Vbat"bofi6 of doing so?—Mr. BOswelVs 
inclaiicboiy and di^!!(ghble de»1i' was In ]795'-^Kis lions were 
children at the^timC ot his dd^h-^he left MadoUe his literary 
executor, and'.tbe bobk bad beeb reprinted over smd over again 
)j(^g before died, tlntess both from had been idiots, 

..they must biiyb. Be^ that any bindeAuiim of the cifculatioh of 
r the 
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tlie book ji£ter it c^me into their hands could serve no purpose^ 
but to eiedto'itow ottriosi^ about its ooxitents, and cover them- 
selves with ridicule and contempt, Wb think it much more pro¬ 
bable thatj if these gentlemen had had the control of their father’s 
bookj we should have recrived an embellished edition of it from 


that private press which in the dapt whim we enjoyed die late^ 
baronet's acquaintance formed the cl^ef amusement of Auchihleck. 

Mr. Mac^ttlay^ however^ takes good care to destroy Ins oivn 
argtnnent^ for^ after expatiating on the danger of wilful suppres¬ 
sion, he goes on to declare his conviction that the extension of 
copyright must tempt on a vast extension of piracy. Well—in 
^hat cases would the temptation to piracy be the strongest ? 
Piracy of books is checked by nothing but the consent of honour¬ 
able traders not to sell piratical copies. But for this, every author 
or other proprietor of a book must keep a regiment of spies—an 
indefatigable ambulating army of policemen in his own pay. 
But who dreams that tlie body of retail booksellers Would act in 
combination all over the country to protect a right which they all 
knew to be kept wilfully in waste ? The oid firm of Curl and 
Co. would have been very alert in baffling the suppression of 
Bosxy, and Our Fathers of the Row’ would have cast a broad 
shield over the fur once well-employed outlyers of the Trade. 

When Sir Edward Sugden alarmed the House by his predic¬ 
tions of the numberless intricate lawsuits that must needs follow. 


were the protectionof property in a book extended to the author’s 
famUy~4t appears to ns, with profound submission, that he was 
arguii^ against perpetuity of copyright. We do not believe that 
the argument ought to have had much weight even with reference 
to that imuginary proporitiqn; but we are at a loss to understand 
how Sir fklward could suppose it to be at all applicable to a pro¬ 
posal for prote^oh duriitffiwxch. a period of years as is tsanctiomd 
by theFreitoh or by the frussian statute, or even at bad been 
recommended by Mr, Ttd%<trd and M. Guizot. 

We are not going to spc^late about the of the fact— 


but u fact' it it—that men fOT intel¬ 
lectual pcwer.cd. gay tort very i^an a very brief 

line of progeny bcland thejsu>. Jimi of J^^’have rijarcely ever 
dona^so*, >Mea of imatginative geuimt we might alpurit say never. 
With, the one exception of the noble Suruky, we Canhot at this 
moioent poHit out a representative in the male line, even so fw 
down jss 4^: third genezatioh, of any English poet; and we 

brieve the case m idie same in hibaqd of beings of 

that order cm aeldinn traced AaWn/evenJn the female 
lipe» Wkh the exertions of .Surrey andSpsHSUB, we are not 

' ‘ » whose 
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f^hose body nny Jibing- |ier«oi^ clgimis .to be descended. There 
is no other real English y?«e^prior ^ the middle of the eighteenth 
century, fli!nd,,.W« beliey-p; joo,great eutte of any sort—ejKjopt 
Clarea^n and Shaftesbury—of whose ^tdood we hive any in¬ 
heritance among us. , ClmuceT*s only scat died ^ childless. Shak^ 
apeare’s line expired in his only dRughtm'’s only daughter. None 
df the other dramatists of tha^ age Mt nny progeny—nor Raleigh 
nor Bacon—^nor Cowley nor Butler. The grand^ughter of 
Milton so often alluded to in this <x>ntroversy was the last of bis 
blood. Dryden’s three sons all died childless. Newtem—Locke 
—Pope—Swift—Arbufchimt—Hume—Gibbon—Cowper—rGray 
—Walpole—Cavendish—and we might greatly extend the listr- 
never married. Neither Bolingbroke, nor Addison, nor War* 
burton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. Mon¬ 
sieur jj^nouard's last argument against perpetuity in Hterary 
property is (vol. i. p. 449) that it would be fouiuling another 
noblesse. Neldier jealous Aristocracy nor envious Jacobinism 
n^d be under much alarm. When a human race has produced 
its * bright consummate dower ’ in tins kind, it seems commonly to 
be near its end. 


But to return to Mr. Macaulay. A man may declaim about 
the evils and dangers of rnoncpolyf until, as the Rev. Sidney 
^nith expressed it, he stands plashing in the slop of his own 
rhetoric.^ There was no justice in branding the author’s original 
claim as a claim of monojioly—;but that claim has been set aside, 
and the author acquiesces. He says:—you have settled that 1 
shall not have a perpetual, interest m the fruit of my labour, but 


that I shaU haye as much prohi from it as will not. interfere 
with the interiMt of the public. Now the interest of the public is 
U^have good bqpks hrsb ami then to have the good fooolm cheap. 
And it is for^ou to jshow, not that by restricting auduws’' rights to 
the narrowest possible bjcmt the public will have cheap books, but 
that they will get books that shall be both good and cheap. 

we must beg leave to observe, that our supply of good and 
cheablbooks hm hitherto^ dow^tom very recent day Indeed, been 
maimy tlm ^ult^ofan^ something in prat^ce.very 

like.one ; though a jppiiopoly which 4m not In any case exist for the 
direct benefit icid anyiiwvkhmlauthor Or author’s dMcmdants what¬ 
soever. We have hit4 good at^ cheap Bibles—that was a complete 
monopoly. .W® have hod good.end;.dbeap editums of the ancient 
classics, ^ie% becaninthetthlv^^ sappliedtheBli^smddtey 

enjoy by law In prepa^and inrinited 


un4^8#leir aivipk»s,*.and mdeediiaall oopyrights bequeath^ to or 

, .i " ' hj-fj'--- ‘ \ .imildiOW 

_____-.. ’.-.I ‘V ..V . '■ 


9 Wfihto toism aent lAkhrif fta 1^74 was iatrt> 
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anyhow acquired by tbmn. We have also had good and cheap 
editions of oar own old English classics, mainly and <diiefiy be> 
causey though the monopoly of them* was abolished by law^ the 
custom of ike trade came in lieu of the privilc^. Till very lately, 
whenever the works of any great old English author began to 1^ 
scarce in the.: market) some half a dozen eminent publishers met, 
and agi'eed to take on themselves, conjointly, m shares; the risk 
and cost of a new. edition. From their command of capital and 
the extent of their combincMl connexions throughout the retail 
trade of-the provinces, they could venture to undertake what, in 
the existing state of the law, no one house, however respectable, 
r',ould liave dreamt of--^because no single hrm could have been 
sure that some equally powerful rival would not be in the held 
on the. same day or the next. Moreover, it is a fact highly ho¬ 
nourable to the bodksellers as a body of traders, that they were 
very slow to avail themselves, as against each other, of the legal 
decision of 1774. A strong feeling remeuned that the man who 
had run the hazards of a publication should noi be early or rashly 
interfered with in the commercial management of his volumes. 
We have often seen this customary sort of monopoly grossly cx- 
aggerated as to the extent of its operation ; it was never an un¬ 
questioned thing, and it was every now and then broken in 
upon j but a more frequent complaint, and (however hard par¬ 
ticular cases might appear) a far more groundless one, was that 
it operated injumusly towards the class of authors. Sometimes, 
without doubt, the degree of advantage thus retained for a pub¬ 
lisher’s estate appeared to contrast painfully with the condition of 
an author, or the immediate descendants of an author, who had, 
from want of foresight or under pressure of poverty, disposed of 
his work before the value of even its legal copyright---of perhaps 
only f^urteesn years'duration—had been at all comprehended OV * 
suspected by either, himself or his publisher. 

iniitC'berironoaticed to U)e legtcdalurd; bat Oxibnl!; CJunbridge, tTv-en 

had inflaence en«ngh to set juteured to Uiem hy S apoohd •tatate tiw 
yfw the |IoqaO of Loedq |iut m aatbozs aa to tlwir. 

eSh hob1c»!'' In n^SnartSamait rehowa^'toiheeo jMwerfbl and wealthy corjwrationa 
wbSt ft had-fa Vt'H: for ever altoUAed aa to Wividdal wiften and their mitand 
heij^ or ordtouy arp^ueea. Xho ftootoh .oaiveodltiee oa 'dwir part had exetoptiotfa 
froni varjrm* tazei,jOa j[ia{«r, &c., which ssrc ,tl^. a practiical jmyeiaxiy of copyri^it 
aTio, ^eadvorttogt*'Very nearly aqaivAlefil. ' 
v.it jg atototV for itra MS." toS* Copyright Qaestioii,' hy Jolm 

S»l^ 'the;hiea4of ayny reepiKit^^ tonitoin'Gla^ow, 

at die aale oif ifc, Creedi'a Utenwy propert/ W —that i% twenty 

ycotV fdtoina^ ’dealh, and cotu^uently iix yean aher, m the lair then atoinl, there 
coulddiave beeaany eopytight itt the hut 'fiMgttwnt of hta poH^, Uie euHoiMty mpy- 
r^ pf Butw^a worka was told foe exactly 4160/.; aud certainly ihia muat aeciu re- 
whsi^ sS-ivo all know', ibe poet himadiftterer received more than at the utmost 
OOOi sQ lu| Htenoy. bhouie. Siuce we fasvealhided tofhr; Staftki we may observe 

•* ' ' At 
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tlw efiect oi this sort of understanding among the reajtectable part 
of the bookselling body was favourable both to-the public uud to 
the really meritorious auth6r. TW result of it was^tbat the pub^ 
Ibher of a ^ood book might fairly calculate on having a longer 
interest in it than the mere letter of the law ^guaranteed; it 
seemed therefore safe fur him to print it in a careful manner, 
employing men of education,to locdc after the text—^and it was 
his obvious interest to sell it cheap, because much more money 
comes of a large sale of a cheap book than a small sale of a dear 
one. But it was also a natural result of the system, that when a 
man had produced one book which the world prom)unced to be 
good, his publisher would deal with him on superior terms as 
subsequent undertakings. In other words, most good authors were 
to a cerUiin extent partakers virtually in the beneficiary effect of this 
customary pi’olongation of copyrights ; and all might hope to be so. 

But this whole system has of late been disturbed to its fouiida-< 
tion. The enormous increased facility of printing through the in- 
iroduction of steam-power, and the enormous increased appetite 
for reading, have come together, and acted and rc-acted on each 

that he was the Urst of his jirofessiou who {letitioiieil the Commons in favour of Mr. 
Talfourd's bill; mid his uetilion was alladnl to with liigh praise by one whose praise 
is worth 8oniethii>g'»-ljora Mahon. Wo extraet iiart of it:— 

* That your petitioner has fur upwards of thirty years iHist exercised the piofessiou 
of publisher ami hookseller hi this city, which profession had previously been corrieil 
on by his fTrandfather and father in the said city since the year 1751,— That the ques* 
tion of oopyrig’ht roUsequetitly frequeotly the subject of consideration to yonr 

|ietitiouer, and that about twenty years ago lie wrote an JSssay claiming fur authors 
the jfifi'petuittf of tlielr own copyright, the argument of which was founded upou the 
established {irinciples of law, equity, and 'reason.—That your jietitioneT has obtained 
estate and cutupetence by the sale of books publiriied or sold by him, which property 
he has u right to entail or give in legat'y for the beueilt of his heirs, while the parties 
wholiavo produced the works that have enriched him have no interest for their heiis by 
tho present law of copyrighl in the property which they have solely ootutituted.—That 
in many iustances the limitation of the {lemd of cojiyrlgbt by the pre^t huv demives 
authors of distinguished talent and learning of adequate reparmcratton fotwoiwson 
wiiichthey exhausted their time and iiiteTlect, anil by which they essentially promoted 
the virtue and happine.<is of mankind.—-That the reserve of copyright to authors who 
Imve Burvivcnl the term of sola allowed by die present htw Iras fa^i highly betishmal to 
said authors, uud ought eqr^]^ to have . m^irsip^ted in by the heirs of authjim 
who pre-dcceoscd ^vious^tolhe expiiwc^ fimited by the Acb—Tliiit If 

autluH-s or fheit d«ihc»idtud*'W^eh! etidiM lii tease* of copyrights, it would 
be the iutei<jast of fits l«we« to, pro'ride aociuMo .^piee. and at prices t^apted to (h» 
oircumstaric^ of all publiihers.—Tbat vour. petit inner craves that a clause uiay be 
inserted in die Bill iM^myobr Hmibniadia tlintte, providing fiiut no author can dispose 
of cetiyright at any one time for a louger period dum twisiiy-ons years, at tlie expiry of 
wliieii period the copyright to.revvt to the autlioror bis family .—That the,prtM^nt 
avlinmi'ledgmejit wapht ne^ieated simports-the pramiety and equity 

of such a linutatiou.>^Tbal 7 ;Cur'|imtion^r is decidedly of opmUm mat me cultivation 
of the natumol literature wpojk hc chatlRhcd and atreogthened by t)i« proposed exten¬ 
sion of the term at ewyri^t*’, ^ - 

We do not at aq^^r. 0mith^« plan jf 
sudt a paper a* irm aa aathc: 

cx^icnce. -■ . 

otlier 


hut it» y^ agi^ii^lc jmve to poiqt to 
by bdij a w^toller of 
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other to sttdh'ui^ extent that already., after the lapse of but a few 
years, tve cannot be blind to the near dbnsummation of the in¬ 
evitable rm'olation. The agfg;fessive Ipirit of the a^e is visible 
everywhere—nowhere more than here. When so many privileges, 
possessing all the sanction of law, were exposed to hourly attack's 
—so many overthrown at once, or after brief resistance—^so many 
more reduced to a conscious imbedlity and touring uneasiness— 
what chance was there for a mere tenure of conventional usage 
to stand its ground in the face of such potent temptations ? 

Accordingly, the leading publishers of the kingdom, as soon 
as the real objects of Mr, Talfourd's movement were understood 
by them, petitioned, we believe without exception, in favour of 
his bill. They perceived plainly that unless some change were 
made in the law, it could no longer be for their interest to risk 
their capital in great undertakings; and they saw—on we may be 
sure very ample reflection—no plan so feasible for prolonging 
their interest in adventures of that high class as the enactment oi* 
a law which should entitle the author to an assured })rolongatioti 
of the usufruct of bis work. • 

They prpbably were not very sanguine in their anticipations of 
the result of their petitions. They probably feared that tlie tide 
was turned against high original literature, and that their recla>* 
mations would be even less attended to than those of the author 
of * Ion * and his brethren. Nor were they mistaken! 

Already they are fountl in all directions preparing against the 
storm, by turning their immediate superior command of resources 
to the production of those cheap books, those l)doi^‘.s for the people^ 
by which alone, as they well see, the gain is henceforth to be 
realized-r-ttn/m the law be remodelled as respects this depart¬ 
ment of business. Amidst this tumultuous rush to meet this uni¬ 
versal demand for cheapness first, cheapness middle, cheapness 
last-—to what quarter sl^aU we look for determination to con¬ 
duct a publishing business on that sort of footing wdiich shall 
be serviceable to the carrying on and sustaining of the great 
labour of intellect? It seems^lo us very doubtful that the supply 
of good accurate editions of old books, unlem in some compara¬ 
tively rare cases, can be mamtamed. Iktok pt the reprints of the 
American press—f»r the Belgian pirateS'^and say, on what 
grounds we are to expect a succession of better things here wiien 
the conventional (System of protecriem for old copies shall have 
bepn utterly destroyed, JBut^ at any rate,* hitherto been 

a prindpal, though not legally fordded, motive in the undertaking 
of such new publications os cannot be expected to gratify public 
appetite pg jtdstaht, so as to exciip. a vast hring a 

large immeomte incoming of money—wil).TS tth more. As 

to 
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to wbat classes of new books are we to look for eagerness ^ the 
part of booksellers, except those which shall either promise a pro¬ 
digious immediate demand on the part of the public, or infer but 
a very small demand on the part of the author ? 

There could be no chance for success in any attempt to procure 
for the publishers, as a separate class, a legaV substitute for the 
customary protection that h^s received its death-blow. We do 
not see how, as regards the period of protection, tliey can be 
placed in a position more favourable to the great national interests 
al stake, otherwise tljian tlnough and in the author; whose natural 
claim has in it a strength acknowledged of all candid men. In 
what precise manner the author’s, and through him the bookse^- 
Jc!r’s, interest might best be extended or increased, it is not our 
business to decide.' We have the examples of France and Prussia 
before us, and we ma.y at least say that no other plan has as yet 
been suggested here, of which M. Renouard’s treatise docs not 
furnish abundant proof that it had been proposed, and explained, 
and very leisurely considered in both those countries before they 
formed their actual codes.* * 

There is a party in France, in whose favour the eminent book¬ 
seller Bossange has written and published a pamphlet, according 
to whom the true wisdom would be to make the control over the 
press terminate with the author’s life^ but give his heir a right to 
be paid by any house that chose to print the book thereafter, a 
j»er centage on the profits of their edition. During what number 
of years this right should be protected, they do not seem to be 
agreed. Such a right /hr ever was, as we have seen, the principle 
under the old Prussian law. It was found extremely difficult to 
enforce oven in that country, where the printers were few in C!om- 
parison with ours, and all obliged to he (as is still the case even 
in France) registered and licensed. We are at a loss to, cmxjeoture 
how it could, be rendered of practical avail here in the case of any 
but»k possessing remarkable attractions ; surely, in such cases, the 
competitors would c^ush each other to noticing in the squeese. 
But our ireaders oEnay be willi^ toaee bow this question is dis¬ 
posed of by the prin^pal Frenc^iahtbority:— 

* Essminens les iucOiVyi^nicnsiutiilretii ati mode de redevance con- 
BtdeT»i lui-aj6me. 'V'«' 

— ------—-I — --— 

* liave already whoever imdertakea the drawing of aiiovr 

l.itcmry Pruperty Bill may study irae l^rwian code in all its details. , H. includes 
]iri)\ itiions wnich wem to answer most completely all the liackncyed ohjwtions about 
impeding’tbe inanufttotute ii^'int|m>vemenfe o# scbool-beoke,'boweof Seta &c. 

Perhaps some of the regulatiom on these beads might seem at' drrt eight too 

but we arc assured that in tsj!tctice,they an found to work and ti;|0i^h we.need 

not adopt onh dT'thcdilherSiiy, iddlouC can^l oonddmtioiV we ht^eihr^dteit tenor in 
general would aflhi;d a Tsdistd»nr,guidance. 
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* Oe qut le lend iDatlmissible, c’es.t I’imiwssibilitt; d’une fixation 
r%uUL‘re, et l!ex<jesgive difflcultd dela percejrtion, 

‘ Pfiut'fetre, k force de soiits, aurmoiitetait-on lea obstacles K la per¬ 
ception ; mais, quant a la fixation de la redevance^ le rfegleraent en est 
impossible. 

‘ Cette fixation ne pent dependrc iii de la volontij arbitraire de I’auteur, 
ni db I'l^valuation que juaerait apropos de fairc toute personne qui you- 
drait user du droit de copie. S*eu rapptJrter it I’apjir^ciation du ddbitcur 
de k redevance est une absurditd manifesle; mais il sevait absurde, au 
tn&me degre, de s’en rcmettre au prix que deniauderait Ikuteiir. Que 
serait-ce, en effet, autre chose que de hii confilrer le privikge d’exploita- 
tion ? 11 vaudrat mieux mille fois lui attribuer franehement le monopole 

Bur son ouvrage que d’arriver an rafeme resultat par cette voie detourn^c. 

‘ Demandera-t-on h k loi de determiner une redevance fixe ? inais 
quoi de plus injuste qu*ane mesure fixe, rendue comnuine ^ des objets 
CBscntiellemcnt intfgaux? Prendrait-ou pour base le uombre des cx- 
emplaires, Petendue du volume, son pnx devente? mais il est des 
ouvrages dontceut on cinq cents, ou mille exemplaircs suffiront a jamais 
a la conaommation, tandis que d’uutrcs sc d«?bitent par dix et cent mille: 
mais I’dtendue du volume varie avec tous les caprices de la fabrication : 
mais le prix*est plus variable encore. Sans parler. des hausses^ et des 
bnisses dont personne n’est niattre, sans parler de Pextr^me faciliuS des 
fictions dans ks prix, et de Pimpossibilik de les constater, ne sait-on 
pas que Pon fabrique des Tekmaque it vingt sous, et d’autres, qui ne 
seront pas trop chers ii cent ou deux cents francs ? Ayce le texlc qui 
ne varie point, il faut parler du papier, des coraclfrrcs d’impression, des 
Boins typographiques, des ornemens acccssoires dc gravure ou autres, 
objets tons variables ^ Pinfiui. Si votre redevance a pour base une 
valeur proportionnelle, chaque Tdleraaque de deux cents francs produira, 
pour le seul droit dc copie, plus que ne vaudra, dans 1 autre Edition, 
chaque exemploire tout I’abriqik; ct cepenUant ce sera toujours le infimc 
texte qui n*aura pas plus dc valeur intrinseque dans un cas que dans 

Pautre. .... 

‘ Rcsterait un dernier mode de fixation; il consisterait, en cas de 
desaccord entre Ic d<?biteur de la* redevance ct Pautciir, dans un regle- 
ment par experts, variable suivant les circonstances. Mais qui ne voit 
tons les frais, tons les delais, tpus lea proces auxquels chaque nlFaire 
donnerait lieu, pour n*te, k plnpart du temps, que trfes capricieuse- 
raent ddeidde ?’—i?cnottarrf, VQ% i 464» 4S5,' 

Lord Howick, in the conm nf of the debates, alluded to 
M. Kossange*s plan as worthy bf consideration. He did not appear 
to have at all made op his mind, however, on the suliject : except 
that ^ no doubt some alteration is necessa^ ^ no doubt, under ilie 
existing statutes, too mdoh advantage ]ts ^ authors of 

ephemeral productions, over those whOTet'Works require deep re¬ 
search and deep thought.’ * 

Sir John, aw Lord CainpheU> of the sdine o]|)iniba with 

- ■ ------------— . f rv — —- . . 

* Hirror of Parliament for Fob. 4,1840. 

Lord 
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Lord H<)wiclc, and Mr. Buller, and almost all tlie educated 
Wilis'S who spokei, that nemethinff must he dme^ but, as might 
not unnaturally occur wilkt an attornej-general, he was for leaving 
the law as it stands, only giving the Privy C(»tiiicil tlic power to 
extend the author’s privilege, as they now can a patentee’s, on 
special cause of grievance and hardship shown. Our objections 
to this are many. For one^^ing, we are far from aure that the 
Privy Council, notwithstanding the splendid elements that hotly 
Includes, could supply a proper regularly-working tribunal; se¬ 
condly, there would always be a suspicion that government or party 
favour had intervened; nod, thirdly, not to go any farther, why 
should any author be called on to present himself as, in his 
own opinion, entitled to a special measure of protection? The 
more clear his deserts, the more would be his reluctance to stand 
in that invidious attitude before those claiming to be his peers. 
Tn fact, we strongly suspect that this, like another scheme which 
some of the Kaclical pamphleteers arc so generous as to propose, 
that of a new Academy, with settled pensions for different classes 
of merit, would end in a nest of jobs. These seem to be about the 
worst shapes in which the old plan of patronage could be attempted 
to be revived. 

It is something, however, to have such persons as these, high 
and low, on t)ur side, in allowing that there is a clear necessity 
for doing something which shall hold out higher influcements to 
the undertaking of really high and noble tasks in science and in 
literature. If nothing be done, it is pretty obvious that one 
result, not likely to be contemplated with particular satisfaction 
by the democratical' levelling spirit of our times, must ensue. 
Mr. Macaulay sei’enely tells us, that * we cannot look for literature 
to the rich and noble. The desire of distinction may prompt to 
labour, but generally, in a country with institutions lik^ ours, this 
iiesire among men born to wealth and station takes a political 
directiim.’ We have always Uatl, and we certainly have now, a 
fair projwrtion of our supply from^ tbermost fortunate classes of 
society; but Mr. Macaulay. general Tact accurately. 

Dnlcm something he done, h^trever, we «^all have none to lo<^ 
to but the first-lmrn <jf .tlus, E^yptian^. Literary and sdentiffc 
eminence .must , be^me a, 1 reseired for the exclusive am¬ 
bition of the No able man, who has not inheritod the 

means of pecuniarj^ independence, will devote biinself to any 
work involving of much costly prej^ration of any 

sort, and tJton the execution. Tbc already suM- 

c'iently developed ^3U(|exicy Will becenne, year after year, more 
marked in its elfeots, ^ The great stream will bO- lost in a delta 
of ddjpb^ j atd * disgrace wbicb all the bleaching 

agents in Mancb«»^inr could never wipe out ' 

^ We 
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Wc have declined oHering any scheme for a new bill as to the 
extension of copyright: hut we are clearly of opinion that nothing 
can be done that would really promote the interest of good authors, 
unless it should also directly tend to keep up the character of our 
publishing trade. A nd we may here say a word on another novelty 
most injurious to this honourable profession—tlm publishers who 
still do produce books of their owii, and limit not their views to 
the watch of expiring'copyrights; and this is a giicvance which 
<rxists only in the non-enforcement of the existing law—we mean 
the constant introduction of foreign impressions of English works 
still under statutory protection. The same evil operates elsewhere 
—the French booksellers are robbed in this way by the pirates of 
Belgium and Switzerland to a prodigious extent; and, we are 
sorry to say, vve have looked in vain for any contradiction of a 
statement which lately ran the round of tiie European journals, 
to the effect that King Leopold liad in his own royal person 
urged on the thieves of his Brussels press the wisdom ami pro¬ 
priety of extending their field of industry by laying the iio1der$ 
of (iennanaiopyrights also under systematic or)ntvibution to their 
respectable exchequer. The sea renders our protei;tion against 
smuggling generally more easy than can be hoped for in the 
case of countries having a long conterminous line of frontier; 
but the (mstom-house allows every English traveller from the 
Continent to bring home with him one cojiy, for his personal 
use, of each of as many foreign-printed English books as he 
chooses; and this opens the <loor for illicit importation on a 
scale which does interfere very seriouslv already, and must do so 
more and more every year, with the yust profit of the English 
author and publisher. Before a new Imok by an autlior of any 
considerable reputation in the lighter bvanclies, or of really high 
.and established nsime in any department, has been on the London 
counter for a week, it is reprinted at Brussels and Paris—ba/Hy 
and inaccurately, but very cheaply—and in a month every mere¬ 
tricious little lounging-placc.cidled a Library in our coast-towns, 
and by and by all «ver ^thii interior, can be supplied with as 
many copies of the piroie'S volunles as there is any demand for 
amf)ug such customers as theiil^ The London publishers find 
it impossible to resist efiectuisliydhis continual invasion of tlieir 
rights ; in fact, they have of late a|wmdoncd ail thought of resist¬ 
ance, and sneh ia the amlncity inspired by l^.e experience of im¬ 
punity, that if our reader will refer'^^^i Jtb#, i^atadogues stitehed 
up whb the number of ‘Bentley's Mi4?!9U%^ for^smonth, he 
will see very modern English books cT^y advertised for sale, 
with the inviting bla^n of ‘ French Itn^'essinn*. 

But o'en tins » a trifle a>ropnr^ ititbihe efects of cus- 

o . ' loin-house 
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torn-liousp negligence about pirate-books im}M>rte(l into the Ilritisb 
(lc]>en(lr'n(’ies aW>acl. It is a fact well known to every English 
publisher, that no matter what he pays for his copyright—^no matter 
how' carefully he has his book printed—no matter how reasonable 
the price he asks for it--^he has no chance of drawing any profit 
from the sale of his book in the vast market of our colonial em¬ 
pire. I’lie East and West,Indies are wholly supplied by the 
]>irates of the United States. A new English book is necessarily 
d(‘arer than a new French, Belgian, or American one—even 
laying payment for authorship out of the question-—by reason of 
the higher rate of wages enjoyed by Englishpn^ier-makers, print¬ 
ers of every class, anrl binders—and also of tlie greatly hea» ler 
duties imposed here on every article which enters into the mate¬ 
rial fabric of tlie book. But, though every care is taken about 
levying these heavy taxes on the publisher’s manufacture, no 
care at all has been taken about securing him in the profits which 
ought to he the recompense of his enterprise. Every complaint 
is met by a solemn shrug, and something about ‘ practical diffi¬ 
culty.’ We venture to say, that if the Ci<»vernment vaiuld name 
a commission, consisting of half-a-dozen experienced biMiksellcrs 
and as many shrewd lawyers, there vrouhl he no practical diffi- 
I'lilty in obtaining the details of a regulation that would effectually 
stop this disgraceful mischief. 

We .shall not at piesent enter upon a very interesting ((uestion 
closely connecteil witli all the main lojiics of this paper—the pos¬ 
sibility of a general agreenieui for the inUmational protectuni of 
copyrights. Tliis large ami important theme must be reserved. 


* 0 * We now invite the rcadei’s aUentioii to the nnanymous letter 
which we alluded to (p, 2()U) when about to notice Mr.* Macaulay’s 
speech of Feb. 5, 1841. We felt that these; observations ought to he 
Cousideied apart from anything of our«, 

* To Ihe Editor of tjkt tCen^l Men wry, 

‘ \ 2 th April, 1838. 

* Sir,—Having read ia yotir paper of the 1th instant a petition 
against Seigeant Tall^ui€*iipopyright Bill from the comiHisitois. press¬ 
men, and others in tV hnvn ofKt’udai, to be preseuted to 

the ilouse of tbe representative of that place, 1 am in¬ 
duced to make h upon the same, in which 1 shall 

deavour to be brief, 

‘ In the first olftneeMie petitioners declare ** that they view with 
alam and regret to repeal the esieting lav, and to substi¬ 

tute a law llt^riods to the interests of the couimuuUy, the lite- 
‘ rature 
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rature of the country, anti n»ore imrticularly to the interests ot the peti¬ 
tioners.” • 

The eiFect of the extension of copyright proposed in Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s bill would, according to the words of the petitioners, 1 k' to render 
works having that privilege “ a mere dead letter, or confine them to the 
hands of the wealthy, and could not be productive of any real advantage 
to the autlwrs.** \ 

If certainties and probabilities be looked at with more discernment 
than is shown hy tliesc petitioners, it will be found that a hook for 
which there is a great demand would l>e sure of being supplied to the 
public under any carcumstances; but a gowl book for which there might 
he a continued demand, though not a large one, would be much more 
.lire of not hecoming a “ dead letter,” if the proposed law were enacted 
than if it were not. It is well known among the intelligent that the 
riou-cxistcncc of copyright for English authors in America is a .great 
hindrance to the repiiblication of stniulard works. The speculation 
being left open to unlimited competition, publishers do not risk their 
capital, fearing that some one may afford to undcijscll them hy sending 
fortli the work incorrectly and meanly executed ; and thus they who 
wish to be possefised of standard works aie in imftiy cases disappointed. 
So much for valuable works becoming, thiougb ihe proposed bill, a 
" dead letter.” 

Further, h is well known that readers in the humbler ranks of 
society are multiplying most rapidly. Is it then to be supposed that 
the possessors of copyright would be blind to this fact, and, when a 
work W'as ill course of becoming an object of request to the people at 
large, would be so unmitiidful of tlieir own interests ns not to supply a 
widely-increasing demand at a reduced price? Resides, as long as tlie 
])rivilege, remained in the bands of the author’s children or descendants, 
who can doubt that they w ould he [leculiarly promjited to extend the cir¬ 
culation of his works, not merely for their own jiccuniary advantage, hut 
out of respect or reverence for his memory, and to fulfil what could not 
but be presumed to be bis wish? 

In the next danse iHs (asserted “that the profits enjoyed by literary 
von of the present daiy fa-e of thfe most ample discrifition ; as, under 
the present laws r^ilatinff literary irroperty, authors of ordinary talent 
have Hcqmrcd both" fame The petitioneis, if they liud 

looked with care no further IRiah own neighbourhood, could not 
have made this umjunlified assertion. The late Mr, Coleridge resided 
many years among the Lukefe, where son now resides. It will 
hardly be disputed that the father was 'n'imm of tot-rate genius and 
attainments. Fame, inileed, he many years after 

he deserved it; but as to his opulence, tax had continued 

till the day of his,death, the c»)lh ctorgr of&'^|Mp,liavc had a sorry re- 
comj^nse for the trouble of ciilhng npuii,htm!|Sj''hia rctmn. Ilis son, 
whose powers and knowledge aie the aclmiTj||||»n of all who know' him, 
though not iucUned perhaps to dispute, thi^.gpld may have abounded in 
the sands of Pac^lus^ will have no bcsUaimia ln.amimiug tliat, if be 
were to judge from his own experience only, the. waters of Helicon can 

voXi. Lxix. NO, cxxxvix. 4 ' ' , make 
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make no Buclt boast. Has even Mr, Southey, a moet laborious writer 
and one of high distinction, attained ” opulence” by his works, or any¬ 
thing like it? Yet much the greatest jiart of these wprks would become 
public propCTty instantly up«i the doath of the autW^, or within less 
than half-a-dozcn years. Ami what, tiil vefy IdUsAyi have been the 
gains of another author who was born, educated, und has grown old in 
the neighbourhood oT tlie petitioners ? The hurdblest of the band would 
blush to h?ar them enumerated. I forbear to speak of otlier highly- 
disiinguished authors who have honoured, or do honour,, this bcuutiiul 
country by choosing it fur their resideiice. Not one of them but is too 
highminded to repine ; but the sense of justice is, I doubt not, suifi- 
cicntly strong in them all to make them resent the denial'to their ]jos- 
terity or their heirs of that moderate coojipenaation which a rational vie'” 
of their interests would lead them to aim at, and which the publie might 
be ready to bestow. "■ 

But the next clause of the petition implies that it would be unrea¬ 
sonable and unjust for authors to look for such posthumous rdhiunera- 
tion, the words running thus:—“that every book, after its author has 
jreceived from the public an equitable remuneration, becomes the pro¬ 
perty of the public, Wsio, by affording sucliretnuncratiow, ha'^e purchased 
it.’* An equitable remuneration. Here is the Gordian knot of the 
questionr, which the petitioners cut without ceremony. A more than 
adequate Tcmunoyation comes in the course of a season to thousands of 
woilvs intended ottly for the season. But dan the profits of one season, 
or ten seasons, or tw'enty-eight (the utmost term now allowed by law, 
unless when the author is still alive), be justly deemed a sufficient return 
for two works (I still confine myself to the productions of this neighbour¬ 
hood) Ijy Mf. Southey—his ** Life of Nelson ” and Ixis Book of the 
Church?” They are btrth of interest, eminently national: the one will 
animate uur youth to heroic enterprise, strengthen their patriotism, aud 
tend to form and fix their principles, as long as the English navy shall 
endure; atid the other maintain an enlightened attachment to the 
Cliurch of England, as long as Providence shall allow it to exist. 

Another clause asserts “ tliat the proposed law would, if Carried into 
effect, destroy aSl those useful and hith<»'tOH;onBidered/necessary com¬ 
pilations fur the instruction of the youug, which have been so einmeutly 
useful in exciting iu the youthful mind a ^te fm literature aud science.” 
Now, so far from there being j^^^^eason for apprehenthng this conse¬ 
quence, the direct eontriwy wo4|i ^easue, inasmuch as, by extendhig the 
term of copyright, authors w^1id> be under jess temptation to prevent 
cojHous extracts, made from their w'brks. Eor even supposing, 
which wc are not to do, tha| they would deem it injurious to 

their iutcreets di^n^: iheh* metime, they would be more willing to put 
up with the tdlowed ,,it to be p(»sihk, at least tor tliclr 

children or graudcluldien to,derive” on equivalent from their lalmurs, 
when they ^d^nseLves be no more. 

Still confining uuf;vi^s to this neighbouHiood, what is the fact? 
There ia lyiqg betWe.^f g;^ook entitled “ Givings fh Poetry,” the pre¬ 
face to which ji%ued ” Kitffiard Baft/* and dated ” Friends’ 

' School, 




eilibVs to 612 nat'(i», of 

*^lflHl tin* poSStus* uf Mr \Vordbworth JUld Mi Words- 

wutlhtvii ioun»Uinol lht<iC oxtiarts, m inch mu e madr Mithout .tpph- 
latioii (or lu> conwiit'' Oi did any othei wntti, fiurn whom topimis 
t.vJraitb art 4^nkea, uUtr smh a complaint ^ Aj:hih—*-( htii was hkly 
juihlishcd by Mr llousmm, ol J^iuno mat Limastrr, a CollyUion 

u( Suiiuclx, horn difFtrvul uulhots, (ilhug dOO jiagt'*, ot which not 
kssslhui *>7 au* (loitt the ‘■iimc .uithoi* Did Mr Woidswoith conipliuii 
ol this llb(l(^ being taken •* On tlu coutrai^, whin the tdilor infuimcd 
Ml Woidsworth ihal the publislui o( bib Moiks had thiuikm d Imii 
anil an applirition to the Comt of ( haiicci) foi an iu]uuctioi), Mi 
M oidsMoith’s nnmcdiali reph vv i tluitlie lotind no laultMhittvei,iiiid 
dt( thnu Meib diopned Now, tin ]>cUtiontis niii^ht havt kiiown this, 
loi thciait M IS ptmhshed m yoiu papier at the time il happened, pio- 
biblv l)\ the editor oi soim of his hicnda, and wliat it-thus true ot mu 
imlividu.d, It lun hi (onhdeiulj athiimd, would have bieii i^uaily ho, 
it a liki hixrtv bid been 1 1 ken with the works oi an} otbei eUslmguished 
author, who usul(*<, oi has ii sided in this ucighlxunhood 

7o eoiulude* J he objutiuns aounst the pio'iiosed bill rest upon 
tile prtsumytum that U would tend to tbeek the entuhtion ol liieiature, 
and by bo (ioing would pio\c in)urioite to tlu publu Strong n isons 
base 1 un ^nen aboif ioi htlievin^ that these ftais iic groundless, ind 
liiat bueh lUi e\tciis on oi ropyiiglit would i \im thi npunting of idhiiv 
V’ txl woiks, whah otlu rwisc, to give bmk tin petitioners thin own 
Words, 'would tnaiK renniii a “chad kitei ” But whitwi wait in 
'hcbi turns, and an likih to want still niuii, not the eiHuiiUum of 
books, Init ol good books, tod anovi a I, the piodiutioiiol wot ks, the 
aulluib of wliieh look be} olid tbi passing dai, and aic desnous ol 
pitusing and nbtruetinglutiuc geuerationb Now thcie cannot6b n (pics- 
Uon that the proposstd bill would cieath Btiengthin sueh desire A 
emivuentiuus autlior, who had ii lamtl) to mniulain, inul a prospeil ol 
dt soenelants would |egiud tin additional labour be stowed upon au) eon 
bideiablc work he rttgbt have in band, in the li^bt ol au tubuiaucc ol 
mom y upon Ins own hie iui the beneht ol his issue, and hi would bi 
aiimiated m his ell oils aeenrdiugly, and would ihceifuily undergo pre- 
beiit privations foi such iiituie reionipeasu Denv it to him, and you 
imleelnigly leave a wugbttijipn his spirits, which mu 1 deodeu his ex 
iitions, or yon force him to tutu laculties (unless he is uujust to 
tlios&whum both nature ond law ris^fc dmthc should provide for) to 
nilciior eniplo}niciits And Itotly, yott^ylolate a fundameiita! right, by 
leaVin., that species of ptotkilv winth has tl*e higlicbt claim to protec¬ 
tion, with the least shaie of it, for as to the analog), wliicthhas Ikcu 
elsewheie much dwelt Upon, between htotarjr propetfy and meebaiueal 
inventions and chemical discoveries, it i-*, as might be shown m a lew 
word% altogether taliacious 

‘ 1 am, ^ir, ymMr obedieut Servant, 

‘A.B’ 
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■DUTCIIERS’ MlilAT has risen of late tonsiaerably in price, 
and it is still rising. Housekeepers arc now pacing Oc/. 
or lOf/. a pouiub where last }rnr tlioy paid Cvi. or 7d. The 
Scotch and Irish steam-vessels unremittingly pour their living 
fieiglit 111)011 the banks of the Thames in addition to the eonln- 
butioiis that the railroads are constantly dispatching to the London 
shambles ; jet the gigantic metropolis has stomach for them all; 
and, like V'athek’s ‘Giaour,’ incessantlymulteis ‘more—morel’ 
—In truth, weie it not for the supplies that steam legularly con¬ 
tributes in aid of those which lormerly fed the great city, its 
Ilesh-maikets, mnv* that it is grown gi eater than the greatest, 
would, so to speak, not be fm‘mshed at all; and as it is, the pstibr 
jieoplo <lo not think of meat as they did two or three jears ago. 
Tins is a bfwl state of things; and in looking for a remedy we 
iintmally turn first to the ocean which embraces our isles; tficrc, 
indeed, is 


* A harvest ripe for the gathering at every time of the year, without 

the labour of tillage, without the expense of seed or manure, without 
the payment of rent or taxes. Every acre of those seas is far more pro¬ 
ductive of wholesome, palatable, and nutritious food than the same 
quantity of the richest Itod; they are fields which, perpetually white 
to harvest,” requiic only the labourer’s wilting hand to reap that never- 
faihng crop which the bounty of Providence has kindly bestowed. Had 
it nut been ascertained by actual experiment, it would hav'e been con¬ 
sidered as fabulous to i^sign to the female cod from three to fourmii- 
//ewf of eggs.’ , 

So said we (Q. R, vol. ix. ,6ve-and-twcnty years ago;— 

but our statements have we believe, been found extra¬ 

vagant. and in this case the tesult of subsequent experiments is 
that nine millions of ova are comprised occasionally in the roe 
of one codfish.— 

Nor is it froHlil^ deepti that this plentiful harvest may 
be seatred. , ^ 

* The law of Katttte,* says Mr. Yarrell, * '^Mch obliges mackerel 
iy*.jind many others to vislfc, thu shallower water of the shoies at a par- 
^(^euW se<i8on, apfiu^ # be one of those wise and beautiful provisions 

the Creator hy which not only iS the species perpetuated with the. 
greatest certainty, but a large of the paient animals are thus 

brought 
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brmtgirf witiSfn ^he-' liBach'of inan, who, l)u|t for the action of this law, 
wimild deprived of niaijy ofthose specidbihost valuable to him as food. 
For the mackerel-dtt^erWed over 'tlip immenae surface of the deqj, no 
effective fisljery coul^ be carried opf Jbut approaching the shore as they 
do from all dlrectioi^and^rovingj 'p!^^ the coast collected in immenee 
shoaT8,» millions are Cmight, which' yet form'but a very small portion 
Compared with th^tnyriads that escape.* 

The harveat, men, is everywhere ready. But where arc the 
labourers to gather it in ? It is with us an oUV subject of lament¬ 
ation, that the Celtic tribes still retain those, prejudichs against fish 
and fishing which §liXiost characterized the uncivillzctl ancient Gre¬ 
cian ; and trtie it^^s that they cannot be easily made deep-sea 
^ fishers; but the difficulty, though great, is !ar from an impossi¬ 
bility, and we hope the time will yet arrive when the Irish pea¬ 
sant will diligently search for treasure where he will be sure to 
find it. 

But we shall look in vain for this desirable change of cluu'acter, 
to any great extent at least, till there is such a steady demand 
the article as will insure a constant and lucrative employment 
for the poor, and a satisfactory return for the investment of ca* 
piteol by the rich. Now fish, with the exception of some of the 
nuwe coininoti kinds, such as sprats, herrings, and mackerel, is 
looked upon by all classes at present as a luxury, and not as a 
necessary of life, as it once vras. In some of our inland (coun¬ 
ties the peasantry kn^ not the taste of fiesb sea-Hsh, their ideas 
upon the subject being for the most part limited to the favour of 
red herring, which, by the way, is among them i^prc frequently 
used as a sovereign remedy to restore the-^al thy function of diges¬ 
tion to their horned cattle, than as .a solasfje for their own palates; 
or, as they say-^/br a cow that has lost her quid, jpo bring this 
back they adnrinister a portion of red herring, and mostly find 
that the- poyver of chewing the caul is restored to tho animal. 
But if the Itote of fresh fish is unknown ;.to the pemr in some 
central localities, they too cojaipmnly despise it on the sea-coast. 
A duke does not scorn a ^iisfe oX crimped skate, yet we l 3 @.ve seen 
those fish thrown from the iiesnn^^imd left to dtjcay on the shore 
in the west of England as wuftfiless, when some of the neigh¬ 
bouring poor want^ a dinner.* ' . 

, Time was when fish forn*^ great the diet of the 

people of this cotmtiy,. and wj^ religiqi^ iDServanGes lent their 
aid to enforce a,system u^ich opwated.fi!?ficficially both,on botly 
and mind. Abstinence, from flesh on days **»d. *^t certain 

seasons was r^idly pyefetsfibed by the^|^ 0 ®|^Catlio«e rituid; and 
it seeittt to tetye fieen cdnsi^^iw ll atb,. the 

* >See Q> J?.'vol. )VM. p.' 

' ‘ I ' ' 


breach 
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breach of which was unpanlonaWc,, Wlieo Cardinal^lVolsoy was 
(lyinf? at Leicester Abbej^, ?'*after he bad eaten of a cnilace made 
of cliichen a sjwjonfull or .10^ the laste quoth he^ Where«jf 
was this cullace made siivof a cMcken/* Why,” 

quoth he, “ it is fasting day !*’ St. Andrmy’s Even). What 

though it be?” quoth.his confgssor, “ye be excused by reason of 
ymir sickness.” “ Yea,” quoth he, “ what though ? I will eate 
no more.” Then was he in confession tlic space of an houre*.’ 

In The Forme of Cnry compiled about 1390 by the chief 
master cooks of our second Richard, whose merit as the ‘ best 
and ryallest vyand’ of all Christian kings is duly set forth, 
there are no less than twenty-five receipts for dressing fish*—to say 
nothing of Furmente tinih Jhrpeyx and Porpeys in hrolhe, &c., 
for the porpoise is a mammal, and no true fish. Again, the Sci'- 
vicinm uff Pi.vcihiis' (1381) gives thirty-three/hrmiz/u? for dishes ap¬ 
plicable to fish-days andkcj^nsisting principalI v of fish, whilst those 
for flesh-days are no more than fifty-eight. In the Rnfts of Prmn- 
expended by Sir .John Nevile of Chete, Knight, on occasiqn 
of the marriage of Roger Rockley with his ilaughter Rlizabem 
Nevile ‘ *the Idlh of .Tanuavy, in the 17th yeare of the reigne of 
our Soveraigne Lord King Henry Vllt.,' we find the following 
bill of fare 

*'For Frydays and ’Satnrdays. 

* First, Icich hraync.f Item, frometye pottage. Item, whole ling. 
Item, great gods [jowls} of suit summon. Iterii, great salt eels. Item, 
great salt sturgeon goils. Item, fresh ling. Item, fresh turbut. Item, 
great pike. Iteht, great goils of fresh summon. Item, great ruds. 
Item, baken turbuts. Item, tarts. 

* i%‘con(l Cour-^e .—Martens to pottage. Item, a great fresh sturgeon 

goil. Item, fresh eel roasted. Item, great brett. sammon 

chines broiln. Item, roasted cels. Item, roasted lampreys. Item, 
roasted lamprons. Item, great burbutts. Item, summon baken. Item, 
fresh eel baken. Item, fresh lampreys baken. Item, cleiw^yilly. Item, 
gingerbread.’ , 

Again, at the Lonimas assissifeg,^;^' 20th year of Henry the 
^Iighth,1the saq:tc Sir J<)kn for 

* Fryday and BiS^turday. 

^ 3 couple of great ding. 40 couple of heherdine [Aberdeen ling2. 
Salt summon (20^, worth), ^ Fresh summon anti grcft (31. 6^. 8 d.) 6 
great pike. 80 piclerihg^. 300 great breams. 40 hfpehes. 80 toul- 
ing eels and bieimt dels, rudis. A 6rkm of atuTgeon, In 

seals, 13f. 4d.' B seame Af,fresh fish; 2 Iwetts*— ./ 
the only flesh among .iteshs being, ^al 6f;4he seal, which, 

* ^venditVs Lifis of ^ 

+ Tttw seems III have a jelly romiAne*! of t!Teai0i Wnsdas*. imd Other gentle 
iugrcclieiits. 
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from iu ampliibioiis natui«^ wag gipo of thosM^ mammiferous ani- 
maLs which the church allowcfl to Woaten on fast'clayg. 

All this, be H remembered, period trhen our jjeotry 

lived almost entirely in the opett as daylijirht lasU^l, and 

sometimes longer, l%ing bettor,^bear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak.’ The fish fare did not pro^e insufficient for people whored 
that healthy life; but how beneficial would it be with our hosier 
habits! Sumptuary lawa are now out of the rj[uestioii; but if we 
were all obliged to kc^ep the old fasts, nom* but invalids—and not 
many of them—would be the worse for. the regimen. Let any 
one who is not in a course of strong out-door exercise, and is 
beginning to ho hipped, as the phrase goes, confine himself to 
fish two days in the week, apd he will soon find that he has a 
much clearer head, and a much lighter heart. There is no 
article of food that requires less extensive preparation. The 
pot, the gridiron, the frying-pan, and the oven, niav be brought 
to bear upon these .sapid esculents, os well ‘as the best-mounted 
bi/fterir dc ruf.\hie; though upon no viand.s ran the latter be 
more efTectually directed. I'hc CnUinier dev Cuisiniers has 
nearly a lumdved excellent receipts for fish. How seldom are 
fi^U'Soup.s'^ or cohl fish seen on onr tables! ^et the former are 
ciieellent; and what is better than slices qF a fine nalinon fried, 

Jewesses only now fry them, served rohl ? In the ‘ E.v})endi- 
%re »>f the Lord Steward of the Royal Household for 1840,'given 
in the Times oLlast October, we have the following items:— 

‘ Butcher’s meat , , . . . £10,000 

Poultry . , , . . ,4,260 

Fish . . . . . 2,188 

Bread. 2,350.’ 

The item of fish oeing the smallest, and that of ^butcher’s meat 
ampuntiti^ to more than the other three together; and, in intwt 
c^ses, private households would show a sithilar propenrtion. 

^ Supposing, however, that we were all to take to a larger con- 
ifUmption of fish, would, it filled, the present supply be 

eqgal to the wants of tW ? 

‘ There is a general complai«t<|gevftlcnt in London and its environs, that 
fish is not 80 plentiful, and Consequently not so cheap, as it was wont to be 
smne two or thre^^ars since,, although no reason cm» be assigned for the 
cause of this faU^, off ^ nevertheless, the circumst&ice will admit of an 
ejiiplanation. Th^ ate mSmy persons who.pe itt the habit of buying up 
large ’stocks of feh at Billit»|sgate daily, and of exporting them into the 

. . ji . } . . / ■ . . - .I. . . .' yi* ' . — .--- - - 

, * A .turds il «<rf a idr i it lil,a:|eptllc t aad, diesefia*, ..we iiar» »ay nothing mow of 
it hero .than that PforisBor Owen Im lately’ di«ov«red a njuititu^ of 1^1 epecies at 
Sbepjjey, jmmI not a wo|l(s:a*illnopoIit»eiMp^ the lot f Turtle without aldermcu seems 
a strange dispensation j'i^iio sayS the lPro(bi»0)p.’' 

intejitnr 
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iuterior of the countrf^ where liiey meet with a ready and advantageous 
Bale. This expcdiimt is greatly focilitatfed by means of railway convey¬ 
ance, and vans may be seen ir^f^lar attendance at the Gate, waitingto 
take in the supplies of fish, are promptly despatched by the 

various trains to the more cen^iadj^wns and districts of England. This 
circumstance tends most materially to'aifect the pdCr industrious inarkct- 
wunicn w'bo are in the kabit of hawking their wares about the different 
parts ofAhe metropolis and its suburbs for sale.*—?Vmei,15th October, 
1841. 

Wc arc sorry for the poor hawkers of London, hut still it is to 
the railroads we must look in great measure for carrying a taste 
for fish into the central counties, and thus assisting to crcfate that' 
steady demand which will, in our opinion, prialuce a constant anil 
adequate supply, and restore fish to the regular place on English 
tables v^^ith it once occupied. Neither ought w'e to forget that 
railways inay bring fish up as well as carry fish do^'n. And, in 
truth we believe there would he no great want of fish on the 
Londoner’s board, if the supply to the metropolis were but fairly 
used. 

The Select Coramittcc of 1833 say they 

*have examined the^clerk of tlie fish-market at Billingsgate, and sonie 
salesmen and fishmongers who frequent it, in reference to tlie pre¬ 
sent state of the supply of fish to that market, and the regidntion*^ 
under which the market is conducted ; with a view to ascertain wlietliej** 
any improper monopoly or regulations exist affecting the.supply of the 
market, or tending either to increase the price of fish to the consumer, 
or to lessen the fair profits of the fislicrmcn; hut your CommiUee do 
■not feel that they have fully imosiiyaled the subject^ although from th^^ 
evidence which has IncMenAally come before them it has not appeared 
that any such iponopoly or injurious regulations exist, either in the 
mode of supplying the market or in the sale of fish. 

* It appears, however, to your Committee to lie desirable fliat a more 
efiicient remedy should be provided to enable the clerk of the market,'!^ 
prevent the sale of fish an improper state; there being now no 
remedy than the forfeiture of the and ^e expensive and dilatory 
proceeding by i»d|ctmci>t. Vour l^d^itlee th)»refore recommend that 
a clause wiould ,be inserled in ms|fj|^ij|‘wiiich may be introduced upon 
this subject, indicting a pccua1reiiqK.^^lty for this offence, recoverable 
by summary proceeding'before a ma^trate.* 

Theword}t%o^;^qjfiri^ thest^ paragraphs is bautious enougli. 
It will Dot be dmedi bidK of the to this grpat 

town is so consigned gets into compdl^1%i^ few hands;./ 

or that the dealers. ^ae<if4hetr own value article, regu¬ 
lating the supply of^m, &C., from tlm emd store-hmts 

lying near Gravesend, and feeding the mfeket with An irtock 
there aecumultUed to the profitable point. Inking care that there : 

, shall 
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shall ncv(*r such a glut ;is to lower the price desirable for the 
dealer. Nor is this the worst of it., Quantities of salmon are 
held bach till the iec has no mor^^ power over the deeomposing 
animal substance, and the fish arc spoiled. Then step in the 
authorities to prevent the sale; and scores of putrkl salmon are 
thrown into the Thames, w'here they may Im seen and smoit 
iloatiiig alM)ut fur Itours. There ^ no want of display of civic 
indignation when unwholesome meat or fish—the latter often no 
worse than a Parisian eats with a relish—is offerod for sale; though 
such an cx|HJsuTe might, wc incline to believe, be safely left to 
tlie senses of the purchasers; but not a word is uttered c'oudenm- 
olory of this enormous and wicked destruction of e.\ccllent food. 
VVe Imve lind again and again special committees on British 
fisheries, and we hope that some active Member will take up the 
mon* limited intjuiry relative to the consumption of w'h;^ is actu¬ 
ally supplied. A scarcliiug intestigation as to the state offish- 
markets, with their apparatus of middle-men or fish-salesmen, 
Ac. ice., and the prnetKesof fishmongers, would disclubo curious 
facts. Soir.c of the tricks of the trade aie shoWu uj> in the article 
abinc referred to"*—tlio&c unpunishable tricks by which the public 
are robbed anti slarvt*d in the midst of jilenty—whilst a hungry 
boy is sent to take his trial foj stealing a loaf. Tel any Member 
of Pailianient mo^e for an accurate rciuiii of the quantity of fish 
ihrow'ii into the TJiames at Billingsgate, and hefow that market, 
tlurmg the last five years—if he can get it—-by W’ay of a begin¬ 
ning. 

j Why should then* be any restriction at all.*^ What would 
be thought tif a set of laws passed to regulate graxiei-s anti 
market gardeners in the sale of their produce, or tt> control 
wholesale gro#rs or cheesemongers in tlie disposition of tht^ia^. 
goods? lAK>k at the last census. Hear the cry of the multitude 
for food. These are not times to abuse fiod’s gifts. If tberev 
must be laws to fetter the dififusion of what might again lie con¬ 
sidered a general necessary of life, let tlu'in not be such as those 
under which our municipal authonties raise a huo and jery against 
the sale of batl fish, whilstJhe motlopoly that keeps it up till it is 
bad is tolerated. > • 

The Committee of 1833 owed its ai>pointmenl to petitiotts 
from various places comjdaiuing of distress in our Channel 
Fisbmes; and the Committee^ after an inquii^ which took in 
iltc coast h'oiu Yarmouth td the Land’s End, rootled that thj^ 
firund this large potion of our fisheries, iwalE the various m- 
^tcrests witli which thayi were cpnnecte*!, to be generally in u 
slate; that' they appeoMd to have been gradually sink- 

ing 
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iniy since the peace of 1815, and more rajndly during^ the ten years 
ianmediately preceding the investigation; that the capital employed 
did not yield n profitable return; that the number of vessels and 
boats, as well as of men and boys, w'as much diminished; and 
tliat the fishermen’s families, who formerly paid rt»tes and laxos, 
weru then, in a greater or loss degree, dcjiendent upon the poor- 
rates. Among the eauses whiQli, m the opinion of the Committee, 
had tended materially to ]irmluee this depression, were:— 

1. The interf{*rence of French fisheimen. 

% The quantity ot foreigii-caught fish sold lu London, And 

3. The clecrease ami scarcity of fish in the Channel. 

As to the fiist of these points, the (’oinmittee rely upon e\i- 
denee that for a long time past, anti up to the period ot their 
labours, large fleets of fishermen from (’aims. lloiilt>gnc, Dieppe, 
^C., l\ad been accustomed to work off the Kent anti Sussex coasts, 
often within half a league of the shore, and ocrasionally muoh 
nearer; and in the bays and shalltiw Haters, in winch it is paJiitL 
cularly necessary for the presorvatioti ot the brood gf fislAtbat 
such as fretjueiit those waters, during the breediiitt season, should 
ntit be disturbed, nor their \ouirig destroyed It appeared that 
the French fishing-vessels had ffreatly mereabCtl since the peace; 
there being, at tiie date ot the Keport, throe hundred sailing out 
of Boulogne alone; and that they were more numerous, and 
rituch larger tonnage, than those employed by our countrymen 
upon tiiat coast, being generally manned witlt double or triple the 
number of men, and furnished with nets and fishiug-gear of a 
description superior to those of our people. lu consequence pi 
this superionty on the part of the French, it was averrecl that the 
Euglish fishermen, coming in constant competition with their 
xivals, had sustained so gieat injury, and such frequent loss and 
damage of their nets, &c, especiallv in the herring and 
seasons, that they had not only been unable to earn a livelilk^ 
as they used to do by their tirade, but bad, in some instances, 
wholly ruined, oi ha<l w ithdraw n altogether from the occupation; 
whilst the French fishernieiiy' continuing upon our coast, and 
sonmtlnUea not returning inf^ftbeir own ports daring the whole 
period of the seasons lost above mentioned, made ti con&tant pran- 
tioe of sellu)^ their cargoes of fish at sea, and of shipping them 
into carrier-boats oomilStg from the Thames and other parts, ami 
into others which met them in thn bay of Dover ami: elsowbMW 
m the coast, for th« supply of the London But this was 

licit aU-’—for it was proamd to the Committee* ^bht in other sea8e#|[ 
during which the Freimb were fishing with books aiwl lines fet^ 
turbout and other sea-fish W ^ Channel they w'efro accustoffntnl 
to come in great timbers every laiormrig, from Boulogne 
' , other 
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other places, into the English bays, before they began fishing, 
anil there with nets lor bait in the shallow waters close ttpiw 
the shore, takii^ anil destroying an immense quantity of the young 
ami unsizeablc fisli-^and this at periods of the year when the 
French are not permitted tei fish in the bays upon their own coast, 
and when our fishermen leave their ]>reeding<grounds undisturbed 
as much as possible. 

The Committee observe, that this last-mentioned practice caused 
great injury, as tending to diminish the quantity of fish upon our 
coasts ; and that while these proceiMlings were taking place Uj>oii 
our side of the Channel, the fishermen of England were not al¬ 
lowed to fish within throe leagues of the French coast; but, on' 
approaching that limit, were warned off. Nor do the Committee 
forget the attention paid by the French government to the encou¬ 
ragement and extension of their Channel fisheries os a nursery 
for seamen; in wliidi view they require for each fishing-vessel 
eighteen or twenty men; bounties being also ^granted in aid of 
all their fisheries. • 

Thl| Committee suggest that foreigners .should be prevented 
from Hsbing within one league, or such other distance of the Eng¬ 
lish coast as by law or usage is considered to belmig cxcluss'vcly 
to this country }\ and required to observe such regulations as may 
ijMpo^(^ ttptm our own fisliormen, for the better preservation 
of the broiill of fish in our shallow watersalso, that all officiK^ 
of llie revenue and vessels cruising upon the coast should be ii>r 
strut:ted to prevent foreign fishermen from fishing witltitl saich 
jwescribetl distance, and to protect the English from iiggi(egsion 
jif sea. 

With regtiVd to the second grieiance, the Committee strongly 
condemn the imporiafion of forngn-caught fish, .as extremely 
iajQfious tji> ..the English fishcTraen, not only by prevefitiag such 
of i^vc at a distance from London from sending tbeir 

as they used to do tp the liondon market, but also by in- 
dttthig. thc French fishermen to remain tiipon the English coast, 
aii thereby creating a dc»trn^tit|;^om^tition ^ applicable tp 
ihe^^iUasUof Kent and Suasex, The Cmnmittee exj^ress thciy 
surpr^ at filling tbat» notwiihsiauding the probljlinttons of so 
many shktuies, a very large illegal iin^portation of ^areagn-oaught 
fish did in fact ,^ke pla^. It had Nen, pmv.^ t^t about ime- 
th^d of the fisj^ Iq Lomloit BassrKet was procured 

from foreigners inclined tnflxHs, cols, atml 

whmh legaOy huported. ^ 

, The scarcitfof fitk in the C^|pte| is. the durd coinFlaint; 

the Committee it to ftave been iatiofiictofily proved 

thaft this scarcity been occonooed % tW destruction of 

the 
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the spawn and broml of iisli consequent U{)on tlie non-observance 
of the Jaws which at jnrescnt exist for their preservation^ and by 
wliich the fislilnp with ground or drag nets within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the shore during particular seasons, or at all seasons 
of the year, with drift or floating nets having the mesh of the 
net under certain dimensions, lias been declared unlawful. The 
Committee state tlieir opinion that these statutes should bo 
revised; and that a bill repealing such of the pio\l$ions as do 
not relate exclusively U> the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and 
enacting others in lieu of them, with better remedies for their 
obscrvaiK'u, should be introduced in the then next session of pav- 
*]ianicnt. 

A fourth alleged mischief was ihr stow-boal fishery, of Cffiehiny 
of sprats for tuunvrc, prevailing princi]>ally upon tlie Kentish, 
NorJblk, and Essex coasts. The nets are described as so small 
as * not to let n pen pass through,’ enclosing 

* not only sprats, but the siiawn and joung biood of all other kinds of 
jRsh ; and as these neis are frequently drawn along the giound and in 
shallow w'uters during the breeding season, and in the wintei mouths 
liefore the young fish luc gone into deeper waters, an immense destrue- 
tion of the brood of fish is the inevitable couscqiunce; W'bilst, from the 
almost unlimited demand fur this species of manure for land, and there 
heiug n ready sale for all that can be procurctl, this hianch of fishing 
has greatly inereii*^ed, and tlieie arc at present from 400 to .“iOO boats 
engaged in stow'-boatiug on the Kentish coast only, which remain upon 
the fishing-grounds frequently for u week together, not for the purpose 
of catching sjirats, or any other fish, to be sold ns food in the market, 
but uniil they have obtained full cargoes of dead fish for the pur[iose of 
manuring the land.* 

Th0 Committee say they were 

* ineliued. to question whether this fishery* (which is not of long 

ing) * ought not to be entirely prevented ; but upon the best cont^fa- 
tion wlncb they have been able to give to the subject, they recnrrfiiitod 
that at least it sliould not be permitted to be cairied on with ground or 
drag nets between the Ist of April and the last of November, nor with 
drift or floating nets in the bays dfiring the breeding season, namely, 
from the 1st of M^y to the last of August, within o league of tllllow- 
water mark, or in mss than ten fathoms water; nor dl any other time 
with nets of sti'small a mesh as is now generally used.*-^i?eport, p. U. 

The Committee seefti, however* to have had Httle doubt as to 
what was the principtd cause of the alleged dsppreitsitm« 

* It has been proved by the incurring teatimoup^of witnesses from 
all parts of die coast, that a very |reat ana incttwvi^ scareity of all 
which breed ns the Channel (no^ineluding or hernngs^ which 

are fish of passagey* hompoM rat what jwiijs themdinary supply from 
fifteen to twenty years age, has lor^ pt^veiled ^ operadr^ 

prejudicially 
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prcjudiciHlIy to the hbhcrmcn at iko &ame lime that a eontinued fall ef 
prices has taken pl0f m ifu* markeh^ it is periiaps the principal cause 
of tlicir fMstress/—jR p, 8. 

Not a few iloubtod tlic accuracy of the prcniisos upon which 
the* CoiniTiittcc caine to the conclusion * that there was a very 
jjrcat and increasinp; scarcity of ^11 fish which breed in the 
riiaiinel,’ and surmized that this Report was founded upon 
rather one-sided evidcnci*, produced to induce tlic governineiit 
to interfere in behalf of Interested parties upon narr<)W pounds, 
'j’hcse sceptics did not underbland the lope that makes a fall 
A prices c*onse(juont ujion a scarcity of supply. Some years 
have elapsed since this inquiry, and there has been no renewed 
comjilamt of a deficieiicv till lately,- iiotwithstandinir the steam- 
pace inclease of our population. The pjvcrnnicnt ^ieerasto have 
inclined to the douhtin;^ pnrty; for ue do not find that any of the 
recommendations of the (\»ininittee above policed Imvo been 
carried into eflei't by parliament, exceptmjr that relating to tin* 
as'pfressions of foreii^n fishermen, which \\arf very properly made 
tlie subject of a coincntion between her Majesty and the Kinp^ of 
the Fiencln Nevertheless our tables have since had a iiiort* 
abundant ‘'Vipjd}, and the lamentations of the fishermen have 
leased. Nor is it unKiuiun, on the othei hand, that boat-owners 


have coni})laiiied that, after havincf embarked their capital and 
contributed to the support of our fishermen in the inactive sea¬ 
son, upon an ajrreement that all the jiriKluce of the nets was to bo 
brought to them at a stipulated price, the said fisliermeu have 
so||^ a considerable portion of the fish so taken to boats sent out 
from the Fiench coast. ItmaVliaie been true in 183:3 that a 
less quantity of fish was raptured by the Fnglish fisltgrmen ; but 
this may have lieen owing simjily to the better furnituiwr of tjje 
E^ch boats, and the skill, perseverance, and frugality of the 
l^ipitichnien. , 

Of late there have been symptoms of a smart^'r appearance 
about the fishing-boats of our southern counties. There one may 
now see sometimes a fleet of trim, lug-rigged boats making for. 
the^lhite•cUffed picturesque eoast—not square^, hcaiy, lumbering 
tubs, like Ihi?generality of luggers, but beautiiully raking at the 
stc‘rn, well found and shapely, sailing like witeb^. If you see 
one with a brilliant bit of bunting fluttering mt'rrily, there is 
meaiung in the signal* " (Ic has pit tprliot/ exclaims an ancient 
Triton lounging tm the shore wiJ^ a glass as weather-beaten as 
Inmselt; ' liis tiriU give him a cubhorfe for supper to-nigiit*— 
meaning thereby uol -tire mere vegetable, but ao abundance of 
savoury flesh-xaiual nOite>|^|)ammenfs besides. But mystery is ob¬ 
served after ^in^SMes have hauled them up Itigh and drpr. 
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No one will show his cinr^o till the ‘chap®’ jurive. Down at 
length, they come, and the gliitering s|K)il is displayed. VVhat 
groups of men, women, and children, boats, horses, dogs, and lish 
—what studies for Stanfield! Depend pit it, if isve can but get 
the steady demand, wo-shall soon match our rivals. 

The way in which cargoe^' of shell-fish arc dealt with docs 
not argue any great apprclienskm of a deficiency of shpply. Not 
long ago, after a boat^Oyage in tlic south-west, where well- 
wooded banks dip their boughs into a broad, brimful, winding 
river that opens out from point to }ioint into the semblance of a 
chain of lakes as it apprtiaches the sea, we landed at a village 
Cidebrated for its 'carbs *—spacious, perforateil tranks in which 
crabs, lobsters, and sea-crawfish are ko]>t alive for the inifrkcl. 
A large smack was lying at this village; and, as the tide recctled, 
the men began to discharge her freight. We went on board the 
craft. Her hold W'as divided transversely; in one compartment 
were hundreds of lobsters and sea-crawfish; anti there wei-e as 
many crabs nest ilow. The tide had left the vvretchtw heaped 
upon each other, and among them a scramble was going on, liter¬ 
ally for life. The view of the struggling mass , was more than 
j)ainftd ; the Cdttvulsive motion of the long antennu' of the sea- 
crawfish as they bristled up among the crowd, and the jerkings of 
the. lobster s’ tails in a vain endeavour to swim away from their 
misery without water. There was a basket with a whip on a 
and. into these crow'ded black-holes descended booted fislt^ 
ermen. Presently one of these familiars Sang out ‘ Dead crabs V 
—and up came the basket. An experieace<l glance was thrown 
over it by stnne on deck, and the best were picked out and 
1 ‘anied to the btiilei"—thence to be hawke<l about tjhe country as 
/n'sh i^bs; but numbers W 4 *re thrown Itway as past all 
Iwdp. After a while thcr^ was a cry frtjfii below pf * Live 
(males), and up cainc the basket witljr its living load, atkij 
it was lowered, over the-.lide^ reyersed, and 1S»e c«mten1^,|Ht«lii 
en masse into the mrb. Here at firnt was more misery t- but 0 
last th<f wrestUng animals become dWntax^led, and there was 
almost an air of cowposure about, the stronger martyrs as tbpy 
crawled otf to a ^^t hodk, there to breathe freelyiidter the tor¬ 
ture. The feii^les treated in the same way? / - 


The inon^ nieroirial lobsters pprosionall 


upen their 


fate; when, a basket.of them was hoMdi^/j^;i'li''Purlku^^ 

_:_ ___..u __.1_.. 


vivacious one would evety now ^bnd then a sort of 

demiyolte ai^d, fali^ bxrthe deck, spUi about 

poila^ whera^'thf ,be^ iS situaied; no sooner wM he down and 
lying ^ ahreai^ tlaMlk off he Was hurried dp.the pot. It was at 
first a possfe fo tlunk how it happened tlmt they htul not tom, 

each' 
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each oUw to pieces in the tmloe; lor they were neither pejfgcd 
nor tied; it turned Msut that the leadifig muscles of their claws 
liad been cut, * that they might not quarrel.* As in every deep 
there is generally a lower still, upon th«! removal of the crustaceans 
there appeared ^ tessellated pavement of oysters, and we almost 
fancied that we could hear them sigh their thanksgivings when 
tlie mass that had trampled on thein was removed. Not Jthijt an 
oystt'r is much an object of pity under,.such drcumstances, for 
1 k‘ can make himself uderably comfortable in his closed shell 
for a long time; the sufferings, howeverj of the t:rabs, lobsters, 
and crawfish must have been terrible ; for in them the nervous 
system is highly developed. 

A t^ry little care would liave spared the greater part ol‘ this 
agony and saved a considerable part of tbf^ cargo. If the well of 
the vess(d had been fitted with iron gratings made to ship and 
unsliijj, tier above tier, and a proper number had been allotted 
to each shelf, the crabs and lobsters would lihve been compa¬ 
ratively at • their ease, with enough of moisture about Uwsir 
hrouchitt' to enable thon tr) breathe comforlably when left by 
the tide till tbej' were transfi'rred to the curbs. It must have 
been asphyxia consequent on the huddling together of such a 
congeries that killed so many. 

An inquiry into the principles upon which the embarkation of 
capital and the subsistence of fishermen might be made c*om[Jara- 
tively secure, opens a wide field, intt) which it is our intention to 
eut^r by and by. At prt'sent our object, we c<infess, is pri¬ 
marily Ihnited to the awakening of all the ichthyophagist in the 
app«t^‘S of utcu, so as to insure that steady demand whi^fi, we 
repeal must be the keysUmc of the strjti^eture ; although tliediet is 
sattt.tiwotbo so very favourable to the, increase of ])upul:^on, that w e 
c£^|||n:dlyhope to number lyiiss Martineau among our patronesms. 

\’W^ znuft not, tlietid’ore, forget the finny tribes of the fresh 
water ^ atm they lead us to the pretty little treatise of flottheb 
with its well-executed cut of the Spiegel or mirror carp^ 
which, notwithstanding its supcTiority, <1oes not, he tells us, at 
present exist ^ Kngland, though it could Ijc easily obtained 
from bis ‘ and would well repay the trouble of im¬ 

portation. The agthdr, however, trusted tliat before this winter 
set in, be should W enabled to stock the ponds of Sir Eobert 
Adair, to whom the book is dedicated, with tlie brood of this 
s^^tecies. flis for the making, stockhig, and ordering, of 

ponds and stews s^e clear and preoiie j H is. obvious dtot he writes 
from the results of long ^perience, and it fault of the 

Squires if they do not avail themselves of his pemtod wisdom. 

*The 
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* The Pawls or Stoves,* he, saysy ^oi^httabe three in number, and it is 
requisite to make clmice of k slight elevatioe^ for the tint pond.^ If pos¬ 
sible this should be bo> situated that it may receive the drainings of a 
village^ or at any rate proximity to a farm is desi|;able, as all the refuse 
IvTashiugs from such places supply food to a large extei^t. The object in 
having the tint pond jkdgher thait * the others, is that a supply of water 
may pass front it to the lower ones in succession: the ponds being 
connected by. a water-course and protected by Hood-gates, must have a 
Butticienjt depth and desce^ to allow the whole of the w’atcr to pass off 
readily to the next in succession. 

‘ The ponds otight not to be nearer to each other than one hundred 
.yards j the .greater the distance between them the better, as each ^an 
then have the benetit of the refuse washings of the neighbourhood and 
adjoining fields, wliich will of course contribute largely to the support of 
the stuck. Moreover, by having a long water-course l^tween the ponds, 
when either of them is sluiced off, or as the term is fished,” that part 
of the. store, which invariably escapes with the fall of water, can he 
recovered in a much cleaner and consequently more healthy state than 
thole which are Icf t behind in the slum or mud. Clay soils are not 
genial to fish; thei’tefore light loamy or gravelly bottoms ought to be 
chosen for the ponds; if, however, the clay is not too deep, and by 
excavating it ydlow sand can be reached, then it will leave an equally 
sioft and pure bottom, the sides being of less importance. In clay bot¬ 
toms the fish do not thrive, from want of food, in consequence of the 
water partaking of the racy* quality of the earth, which from its cold 
and sterile nature docs not afford the nutriment requisite for the main- 
teiMinee of the larvrc of insects, worms, and other minq^ living crea¬ 
tures, in sufficient number, and so keeps the stock lean 'and unfit fur 
food. 

* Iii forming ponds particular care ought to be taken to make the lides 
shelve gradually for about six yards; and they are on no accoimt to be 
deep at the sides, firstly, on account of the sward nourishing 

titles of insects, &c., the legitimate food of Ihe fish ; secondly', 
arc not so easily ])oached, the shallows being protected by 
thirdly, protection is afforded to the brood*- 'ftie only deep ihat’tpp^^ 
exist at cither side ^should be near die sluice' or 
should be twelve or eighteen inches d^per than thereat in 

order that when the water is drawn ,o^, the-fish ittay be errUec^h^ n 
close space, ond when the sluice is again dosed, that au accumult^on 
of water may imcnccUately take sufficient for^,thc protcctiun of 

the brood or succeeding store. Inlhe rainy season always advisable 
to let the ponds fill to the firlt extent of their boundaries, as 

this not only brings a lafge proportion of grounds, 

but when the water is again let off «r produce 

luxuriant and tender herlmge, p^uliarly food of cuq), 

and upon which that fish i^s greedO^.iff-and m^l^ 
f^iently be c4)$erVed:ti0tmde1l'inff&^ element in order 

to obtain this favo*idte morsel. ' v ' ' 

Itsrj is Uie tvrm fw a ^p^ies ^ iron rttnis sszid fonnd in clay strata. * 
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* As all foUagc is pertiiciuus, aad the clectMnposition highly injurious 
to fish, especially to the Try or brood, it mifst be folly borne in mind that 
trees or shrubs should never be planted on the bt>rders >r margins of the 
ponds ; but if oruameni be rctjuired, thtoi only at a siiliicient distance, 
fur it is equally necessary to have a free action of air passing over the 
surface, as it is to have pure and wholesome water : in fact the removal 
of trees contributes largely to efl'cet both. 

‘ If the first pond should get nn over-accumulated store of water, it 
must be let ofl'by the sluice into the second, and so on to the third, and 
then be suffered to run to waste, for no pond ought to be allowed on any 
account to overtiow' or break its buuuJuries, as by so doing, and by con¬ 
veying the fish to the nex,t {H)nd, it injures tliat stew by introducing fish 
(ft dillercnt growths, and so i)rovcs iiltiinately a serious h)ss: food would 
be then insutlicienit for their joint maintenance, coiiiicquently the fish 
would gain but Utile in size and weight. If the ponds have an even 
and well-regulated supply of water, then their depth at the centre need 
never be more than from three to five feet, shelving to the sides, as before 
stated; but if only an indiftercnt supply cun be obtaiacd, then they mu^t 
l»e twelve or eighteen inches deeper. It is not, however, dcairiible to 
have the ponds so situated that a large quantity of fresh water shall sud¬ 
denly be able to find its way into them, as it both tltickciis the wdiole by 
moving the mud, and, being colder and of other jnopertics, it sickens the 
store for some time and checks their thriving. A well-regnhiled supply 
nud co-cqual discharge is to be recommended, and must be attended to. 
■—pp. 1-5. 

In old times almost every abbey, hall, anrl ma;ior-h;)U-><* had 
its Ush-jmnds, or stows. Those who arc curious as to tbo ancitmt 
construction and maiiagemcut may turn to Lob.iull’s Muison 
Pustique, which was translated and published at London, in 
folio, under the title of the Couiitrey Farm, in HUG; and to 
A .Discourse of Fiih and Fish-ponds, by a Person of lIorKJUr, 

‘ who/ says Sir John Hawkins, in a note to his edition of 27//; 
Comply Anfjter, ‘ I have been told by one who knew him, was 
tlie -tflon. Hoger North* author of the Life of the Lord Keeper 
Gtii^^ord'' The plan of Lor<l Bacon’s fish-ponds differs en¬ 
tirely from that recommended by Bocciits; but the advantage of 
rumtin® water, and the dlsadvtmtagc of overhanging trees, were 
well considered formerly.* , Herr 

* Siteukiiig of Lebaalt and l>ubiaviit% the thmoxis Bohciniau bhiUoit—whose effigy is 
now bi'fote us, seated under a tree by the river si^le, with his aiij/'liag-rod in his hand 
and his Biilre and crosiar athis in the act of gettiuj; a bite—Izaak Walten says-— 

“These and all othaw adviwi<!r(il^fqu make choice of such a place lor your pond, that it 
may be refreshed with a'*^‘*^* miii-ivater, tUMuiugf or tailing mho it—by 
uhtch iisli are mure iuidtidmtiliiwrtod, arid are aU» refreshed and fed the bettm, and 
do ‘prove (u be of a and more pleasant taste. To which emt it b ob¬ 
served, that such and have most gravel, atid shallows where fish my 

s|)ort themselves, do afford fidi of the pure$t taste, Aufl uote^^M in all pools it is 
lK>t for liili to hare some retiriug' place; aS, naoiety, hollow butka Ot shelves, or roots 
of trees, to keep them from dai^r—and, when they think fit, from the ojctfenie heat of 

.VOL. LX1.\. NO. CXXXVIl. It suruiuei — 
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H orr Borcius having, ns we hare seen, described the bottoms 
and jiosiiions which the ponds ought to h^ve, proceeds tt> Jay d()wn 
maxims, l)y attention to which a lucrative rental can l)e obtained. 
The first pond, he tells us, should bo the smallest of the three, 
ihf* secorul next in size, aaid the third the largest. 

‘ In order to come to tUp dinyjtjsions of the ponds I shall propose the 
followinii scale:—^No. 1, three acres; No. 2, four acres; No. 3, five 
acres: making altogether twelve acres of water, which, after the first 
three years of their stores, will produce an annual income from each 
pond in rotation.’—jip. 5, 6. 

'I'licn for the stocking wc have the blowing directions :— 

‘ To stock the ponds with hrood the following simple calculation is 
sufficient for direction : viz., to every acre of w’atcr in extent juit in 2f)0 
hrood carp, twenty brood tench, and twenty brood jack ; thus making 
ten per cent, each of tench and jack to the carp : the hrood must be all 
ofoiu- season’s spawn. TJicreforc to three acres there will he 600 carp, 
sixty tenclj, and sixty jack; and the succession ponds arc to he stocked 
in like proportions, second the year fidlowing the first, and the lliiid 
again n year later, so that each pond then conies round in its turn to be 
fislied. This tirst outlay constitutes the whole expense, save and except 
the gnanliiig against poaching, as there will always be a superalnnulant 
cpiamiit of hiMod or store to restore the stews, and sufficient left for sale.’ 
—p. 6. 

Up says nfithing of percli, which, when well managed, tlirivo 
admirahly in sweet ponds, nor would we advise their association 
with carp ami tench unless they are kept under the most strict 
surveillanei*; but he is strong for jack—and we thinlc ho makes 
out his ease. 

V 

^ It has been fully proved that a given space of earth can produce only a 
certain quantity ; so only can a given space or quantity of water produce a 
certain quantity either of vegetable matter or aninialcnles : and curious 
as it may appear, ye,t it is as true as curious, that by storing only tlie 
proper uumhev of fish adapted to the water, the weight m three years will 
prove equal to what it w'ould have been had twice the number been 
placed I herein, so that the smaller number jtrodiices the same weight ns 
the larger, from a given quantity of water. By overstocking the W'atev 
the fish become sickly, lean, and bony ; and on the contrary, when the 
regulations are attended to wdiich I have laid downi, the fisli w’ill be. 
hcalthy, fleshy, and fat. By this it will be seen that jack become a use¬ 
ful appendage in well-regulated ponds, tantamount to an absolute neces¬ 
sity, but with the necessity a property, as it will he fouiKl that jack, carp, 
and tench thrive and grow in equal proportion after this system.*—^pp. 
P, 9. 


suinroei—^ nbo i’wm tlw* ssWenuty of tlie eold i» winter. And note, that if many 
trses h« growiiifr alxint your tiw toaviNi into water toakr it 

iiaitMOas to the ti^ \ amt tho &At to Ih> «o to t]i<« eatrr of h'-~C<mfpMe Angler, cli. xx. 
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'Jlie tiiiip of stocking tlio jwml is a naisideration of 110 snuill 
impoi-tanoo. , 

‘ In stocking ponds it must be strictly observed that the jack, carp, 
and tench be all of tlie ,S!inic season or spring spawn; and the period 
for brooding tire p<»ftd is towards the end of Octolier, or if the season be 
open and mild, early iu November, for the following reasons. Carp 
and tench being fish of the same habits, they slam or innd nt the same 
})eriod, lying torpid through the winter months, so that they keep secure 
from the attacks of the juvenile jack ; the jack at that age ihuls snilicient 
food in worms, &c., to feu\)sist upon : as the sjning advances, when the 
carp and tench leave tbeir -wiutci lairs, the jack tlien iu turn become 
sickly as their s]^wning |easnn n]j})roadies, and consecjucntly do not 
..mioy the carp, much les.s the tench; this brings them ihrough April, 
Avhen the jack spawn, and they remain tpiiet from that lime until tJic 
wet season uf July.’—1). 

We quite agree with our author that eels, those mevcile.s.s tle- 
stroyers of the spawn and fry of ollu'r fish, should be strenuously 
lve]>t out of llio ponds; luit it is \erv dlflieuh to exclude.them 
entirely, fpr they lia\e a slrotig jiiopensity ttsiravtd, and, not nn- 
fre({uenll\, take evening or nocturnal rambles through the ibicdv 
dewy grass In search of frogs, or to change their lodgings. 

Supposing all to go well, let us now look <0 the harvest time. 

‘ Return mg to the snbjcci of the Kuccessiioii ponds being fished every 
three years, it is to lie home in mind that the store at that age is fit for 
market, and the calcnlalion for three years out of tlircc acres would give 
on an average as follows :— 

(500 carp ... at dj lbs. each . 2100 His, 

00 tench . . . !it lbs. each . ‘J10 lbs. 

00 jack . . , at'1.V l!)s. each . 210 Ihs. 

Total wH'iglif (jf store , . . 2r>r>0lbB. 

‘ .Supposing the lisli to be worth l.v. per lia, the value would be 127/. lO.v. 
for three years, or 42/. 10-s'. per annum; but were only half the price 
<»btamed, then as the first expen-n* is the only one, it must be icimed 
a profitable rental, especially as under the old system many gentlemen 
have large pieces of water which produce nothing.*—pp. 10, 11. 

Our author has a friend in Saxony who rejoices in a dnmaiu com¬ 
prising nearly eight thousand acres, of which nearly onc-half is forest. 
On tliat estate are twcntV'lwo ponds, the largest being about Iw’enty- 
seven atu’es in extent; and the stock above recommended was cal¬ 
culated by thi* y.omfoTlable Saxon, after ft)rty years’ experience of 
practical results. Out of this large pond, Gottlieb—we can fancy 
how be tlovonred them with his eyes—saw, in 1822, the two 
largest breeding-carp placed in the 8cale> and their united weiglit 
amounted to nearly 100 lbs., the male drawing 43 lbs., and tlte 
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female 48Dw., Saxon; noble fish, even taken at our own rate of 
weights—blit Saxon weight is above 7 per cent, heavier than 
English. In 1833 this giHully pair had increased^ the male to 
52 lbs., Saxon, and tlftf ’’female to ,55 lbs.! In the same year he 
"wag ju'eseut at the draught of his friend’s se(C»nclrl®*’{s®®^ pond, 
covering seventeen acres. The produce exceeded 4OD0 lbs. weiglit 
of carp, besides tench and^ack. In this ponc^hc propiietor had 
left several carp for breeding^, five of which weighed 103 lbs., 
Siixon; the largest of the five, a Spiegel carp, figed sixteen years, 
drew in the scale 31^ lt>s., English. The age of the two taken 
from the largest ptuid could not be correctly stated, Of they were 
on the estate when he purchased it, so/ng fifly years ago. This 
venerable couple, it seems, continue to fulfil tlie divine command, 
nothing loth. ‘ These fish,’ says our author, ‘ they treat as prize 
consider them infinitely better for spawn than younger 
(p. 12). The largest English carp known to us shrink be¬ 
fore dtese dimensions. Tlie brace presented by Mr. Ladbroke, 
ft'dm Jns park at Gatton, to the late Lord Egremont, weighed 
35 lbs.; nor can w® find a record of a single fish heavier than 
19^ lbs. Probably wc do not give them time in this country; 
for the carp lives to a great age :— 


**At Charlottcnburg, the summer palace of the Kiug.of Prussia, in the 
ornaineutal waters of the domain, are a large number of carp, wliich arc 
BO extreme^ tame that they come to the surfaoe to he fed at the sound 
of a bell. The keeper has liis favourites; ^and it is said that there are 
some among them more than, a ^ntury ol4. Where earn |ire well fed 
tlmy may be seen baskiug in the sup on the surface of theater during 
the hot months of August and September, and sometimes rolling about 
like so many porpoise. They will scarcely retreat at the approach of 
any one; and becOme so extremely fat in stews, that a 10-lb. fish will 
frequently have fat an eighth of an inch thick on his sides, especially 
those of the Spiegel carp breed.*—p. 14. 

We have here seen what may be done in rural economy with 
fish-ponds; and we earnestly call the attention of land-owners to 
Uie subject;— 

* The fish salesmen of the London markets all agree that, if a regular 
supply of live fmsh*water fish were kept up, good prices anJ a large 
consumption would be the result: as it is, what little is introduced to 
the markets is readily p^chased by the Jews, and daring the season of 
Lent by the Roman uathblics. At any rate, the whole system of stocked 
fish-ponds, arranged as I have dei^ribed in this pamphlet, must be pro¬ 
ductive of profit, tending also to increase the quanti^ of sustenance or 
food at a ^eap rate fi)r our fellow-creatures; tnoilaver, producing a 
gam frpm that which now coqistitutes a waste.*—^p. 1?. 

* I do not donW * that wfm the system which it» the object 

of this little treatise to describe generally adopted, a very great demand 

for 
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for fresh-water fish would ensue; for it is a business-like adage, that if 
YOU provide for a market by a regular supply, a market is created, and 
increased deihand follows.’—p. 1. 

As a gcnile stimulus, Gottlieb Boccius administers, in his 
Appendix, t^nty-thre© German recipes |or cooking fresh-water 
fish ; and,,if any,one should find his appetite flag, we beg to pre¬ 
scribe the pcrusal^f this supplcn^ent.ilbout half an hpur before 
dinner. We must not, however, be lured further hy tlj© capti¬ 
vating simplicity of tench fried xeiih caper^sancCt or thl^ more 
elaborate gastronomy jnanifested in carp povlpeton^ or carp trifh 
oyster force-meat; but earnestly advising our friends not to over- 
Sok the jaek coieleltes, wc for the present take leave with the 
leonine,.hexameter, which—Halfordian in sense though Palnicr- 
stoniai^iiy||rrusody—concludes the vellum MS. <»f 1381— 

‘ Explicit de coquina qure est optima medi<‘iua,* 


Art. VIII .—Letters of John. Adams, addressed to his Wife. 

Edited by his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 2 vols. 

Boston. 1841. 

V' 

TF we had been aware that the Letters oi[..Mr. Adams would 
have so socfls'Mlo#ed to the press those of his wife,' one article 
might have sufficed for b0lh; and if wc shared ihjp opinion which 
the Editor -seems to have, that thhi batch of his family papers is 
less * attractive than the former ’ (Preface, p. we should 
certainly have thought that our readers ha^ iWlfil quite enough of 
them. But though these letters fall short of what we might ex¬ 
pect from Mr. Adams, they are in our judgment much superior 
—even in the ligiitcr merits of epistolary writing—to those 
of his lady ; and are not without a certain, though not very con- 
sidmrable, degree of historical and political interest. They, per¬ 
haps, on the whole, lower the opinion we had formed of the scale 
of Mr. Adams's intellect; but they confirm our opinkm that he 
was—bating some weaknesses from which the best and the ablest 
are not exempt*—a good man, and an honest man ; and that Ins 
talents and character, though of no striklpg brilliancy, were re¬ 
spectable in themselves, and appropriate to the share which he 
was destined to take in the foundation of the- American Re¬ 
public. 

It is remarkable that, though these volumes W'ere printed be¬ 
fore the Editor could have seen our observations on his former 
publication, bis new Preface discusses at considerable length, and 
finally admits the justice of, the main objectitm we bad made m 

that 
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that work—namely, that, by selecting particular portions of a 
correspondence, and omitting, even in the selected portions, such 
parts as might not be^|a|i6factory to his own fceiing*1or palatable 
t(» the TiationalJaiste, an editor- diminishes—not to say destroys— 
our confident! in the evidencQ,and authority of the author. But 
having, most fairly, htgically; atid laboriously, arrived at our con¬ 
clusion, it, is comical to find /hat the very hesfet thing the editor 
does is to ackiuwhidge—with more candour than consisttnicy—an 
essential dopartui'f from it.' 

For he admits that, thougli ho has made no addition, he has 
used his discretion in making sucli omissions as. he himself 
thought * necessary,’ and of * selecting, not simphj —(wkitli im. 
plies that the selection is made parth/j —frotn j)etito^ dfcidera- 
tions; and of furnishing, not the whole evidence, bB|t®much’ 
;is, in his opinion, Hhe public is desirous to sec.’ This^^rolion, 
it isrobvious, differs little from that dictatorial power of 
amtdlttrHtion against wliich he llad in the half-dozen prec(H||| 
pagelPfo succc.ssfuUy argued; and the result is ihat we find ou^ 
selves condemned to reml tlie letters of Mr. Adams witli .some¬ 
thing of the same kind of distrust that we did those of his wife. 
The editor gives us to umlcj-.stand thifi; he has exerdsctl this 
power very ^pu’ingly, and rather feara|!rthat hb,mm not liavo suffi¬ 
ciently '"kpmLV indiscreet passages (vol. i. p;'x^; but these 
apprehenfilmis seem to us 1(» be supoi'^^us. is true tliat 
Mr.' Allfdns is ^ten coarse in his expjlli^itm of a ffejitical differ¬ 
ence ; and his construction of other men’s motives ac'.tiuns is 
apt to bo habitually uncharitable: but there is little or nothiqg 
whicli at this day*can give pain to anybody, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Adams’s own friends; and it seeths to us tiiat he w\as, or at 
least is presented to us iti these volumes as, one of the most 
cautious, not to say jejmie, correspontlents tlial w-e have ever 
met with. Indeed, the letters themselves are,.in nothing more 
abundant than in confessing their want of interest, and in making 
excuses for telling nothing when a great deal might have lieen 
told;— 

^Blh Sepiembe}\ 1174, 

* It would fill volumes to give you an idea of the scenes I behold, aud 
the characters 1 converse with. We hav^ so niuch busiuesif, so much 
ceremony, so nmch so many vhits to receive and return, that 

1 have not time to write, And limes are s^h di to make it im~ 
prudent io nnrite freely i. p. 20. 

‘ 18</* September^ 1774. 

^ ‘ There is so mu<di rascality iu the management of letters now come 
in fashion, tha^t I am determined to iprile nothing of consequence, not 
even fo the frknd^of ii^ bosom, hut by conveyances which I can be sure 
of.»—vol.i. p.25. 

‘ loth 
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* mh Ucloher, 1715. 

‘ I inubt 'oc cxcubcd from wntiug h ^yilalijc of unythiugo/’offj/ tnoitwni. 
My letters have been and will be iiuthlng but titles.’—vol. i, p. 63. 

‘ 1776. 

* There is bueb a mixtuie of fully, littleneas^, and kiiavery lO this 
world (hat 1 am weary of tl; and allhovfgh I behold it with unutterable 
euntenipt and mdignadon, yet the public good reqnmt» that f ihould 
takt> no notice of if by tvotd or by IrttPi* — vol. i, p. 101. 

‘ .31a/1777. 

‘ I believe you will think my letteis very trifling—-indeed they ait*. 7 
write in tratnmeh. Accidenla have thrown bO many letterh into the 
liandh of the eueniy, and they take such u mahcioiis pleasute in expobuig 
tiicm, that I cliooscthcy bhuuhl have nothing hut tulles liom me to ex¬ 
pose. F«r tliih reason 1 jwici xrriiv urnjihiny of con mine nvv fiom 
Kniope, fiom Philudeljihia, fiom camp, oranywheic else.’—vol. i. p. lOO. 

*21?/ February t 1779. 

‘ I write you as often and as much or J imykl. IjCt me enlieat yo'i 
to coii'-iiler if some of youi letters had by any uende/it been tiken, wbal 
a hfrnie would ihev have made in a newspaper, fo 1«' read by the '^liolr 
woild? Sdinc of them, it is tiue, would have dohe honour to the most 
virtuous and mubt accomplished Kotnan mution; but others of them 
would have made you and me vci) iidiculoub ’ vol. li. p. 50. 

•* ' ‘ IM Devnnber, 179.3. 

‘ The common movemeuU of ambition evciy day disclose to me views 
and ]iupL.s1^])d tTq|jigub ihid' nit* very dm} tiny, hut these I not aom- 
nut to iiujier. They make ib^etiine!> a vnypieUy fattc for amUHW/tffit 
alter the gie<4 tragedy or eo^edy is ovei. What I write to you mubt 
he m sarrrd conftdcvco ami \fii(t discretion ii. p. T31. 

This l.ibt Mdeiiin leumiuieiuhiUou of ‘Aucted ronfidehm and 
\trid discntion' ab to the ‘ very divmin^’ sluriCb he vvili noi toll 
her, has at least the ineril ol leiniiuhiig us ol Hotspur’s ploa- 
saniry:— 

^Coiibtuiil you fill, 

Hut yet a woman; and tor sccresy 

No lady closer; foi 1 w*ell believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know.' 

Rut alter all, vve* arc surprised that these rcheratcil apologies lor 
silence on the uioat interesting subjects and during the most im¬ 
portant periods of his life—(there are but two short letters fmni 
17^8 to ]7i)i5. during the first yic’c-prcskleiicy j—did not awaken 
some misgiving m tnc editor's mind tliat letters so cautiously 
written were not likely to fulHl ‘ the noble historicall objects ’ for 
which he professes to publish them. 

Wc cannot, however, but suspect that the more immediate mo¬ 
tive for printing these and the former volumes was, that the pub¬ 
lication of the lives and oorrespondeacc of WashtAgtoii, Jefferson, 

Ja\, 
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Jay, ^forris, and otMfer worthies of the era of independence, 
awakened an emulative oQd very natural desire in Mr. Adams's 
family that He too should have his literary monument. It was 
announced in Allen’s * American Biography’ (1832) that his 
eldest son, ^ John Quincy Adams, was preparing.memoirs of his 
fatlicr's life.* We have heard no more of that work ; and we 
suppose these volumes and Mrs. Adams’s letters are^intcnded as 
a substitute. Wo have so often expressed our dissatisfaction at 
biographies from they/e?/.y of vrar relatives, that we are far from 
blaming Mr, Quincy Adams's silence, though we certainly wish 
we had had a more adequate substitute than fine of the least in¬ 
teresting collections of private letters that we have ever met wit?’. 
It is, however, only fair to .admit that we do not consider ourselves 
as very competent judges in this particular point: for there are a 
thousand details of the times, the localities, and the persons, 
which may give to passages that appear trite and commonplace 
to strangers, a very different aspect to those who are better ac¬ 
quainted with the peculiarities of American society, and. above all, 
the secret history of American parties. If the editor had been 
solicitous for the suffrages of the European public he would no 
doubt—fir at least wc think should—have given us more expla¬ 
natory notes, and elucidated many passages which in their present 
state are obscure, and, for that reason ]>erhaps, very uninteresting 
to a l^uropean reader. But with the largest allowance we cati 
make on this score, wc are still surprisfed liow little this mass of 
correspondence contributes to political history, or even tf> Mr. 
Adams’s own biography. The latter must still be gathered from 
other and very imperfect sources. 

Mr. Adams was Iwrn in October, 17.35, The account of his 
family given by Dr. Allen has some curious touches of that 

■■■ fond desire, 

That longing after aristocracy ! 

which peixades the whole human race, but none, we believe, in a 
stronger degree than the republican citizens of America. 

* His father, John, was a deacon of the Church, & farmer, and n 
mechanic, and died Ma5'25,1’lGl; his grandfether, .Joseph, died Feb. 
12, 1737, agetl 82; his great-grandfather,.Joseph, M'bs horn in England, 
and died at Braintree, ©M. 6, 1697, aged 63 ; the father of this ances- 
tor was Henry, who, aa the inscription on his monument, erected by 
JohnAdam<(,eiB,j9ttook his fight from the Draeon persecution, in Devon- 
sliire, in England, and alighfara, with eight sons, at Mount Wollaston. 
The year of Henry’s arrival at Braintree— novo Qniney—is not known, 
hut is supposed to be 1632. He died October 8, 1646.* 

It is quite clear that all these detcdls must have been iumished 
to Dr. AUcn by the ftmUy; and our readers will smile at a minute 

accuracy 
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accuracy of pcnligrcc whicli Norroy and C$arentievx are seldom 
able to attain. The \farm(r ’ and i meehanie ’ could 13^* lie 
denied, but the pain of the cf)nfession is alleviated by the adi^- 
tion of the dignity of ‘ deacon' —which, if translated into EnglhJk, 
would sound ns if ‘ Farmer’ Adams hml also been'Churchwarden 
€»f liis parish. Then, please to observe the choice of words.— 
These farnf^rs and mechanic's are ‘ r^nresfors /—f jray was content 
to call them * the xoAe. for (fathers of the hamlet.’ Then Brain¬ 
tree —the name of a pretty village in old Kssex—is not good enough 
to be c:onnected, in .my way. with this illustrious hou.se of Adams; 
it is now Qmney: Why ?—cvr readers w'ill easily guess, when 
d»ey recollect that Mrs. Adams W'as the grand-daughter of a Mr. 
Quineyv-that she had some wealthy relatives of that name, and 
that she found, in lier travels in Kngland, that there bad been, 
in the time of b'clward 1., a de Quincy, Earl of JVinehester, 
whose race, slie ‘ rather beliered, w’.as not extinct ’! (Letters of 
Mrs. Adams, ii. 181.) And then Mr. Adams greets a monnment 
to liis (jrent-ffrcat-ijrandfuther —Imagine any* man in arislocratical 
Kngland erecting a monument to his great-great-grandfather t 
Let the Duke of Somc^rset blush—the Protector has no monu¬ 
ment ! And then again, M r. Adams pens an inscription on an 
ancestor about whom he knows little, concerning a Jhagon per- 
seevtion of wltich, we suspect, he knows nothing at all: but this 
Dragon persecution is the Range Jh agon of bis heraldry; and we 
cannot but think that, considering the circumstances, any]* boast 
of heraldry’ iinj)utcd to Flowards ami Seymours could hardly 
exceed the ancestral pride that transpires through twery line of 
this labourcjl pedigree. 

Such is the preliminary .absurdity of the biography of Mr. John 
Adams, whose real and higher claims to considenition aw* mucrh 
more simply and more honourably told. He—the son oi a 
‘ farmer and mechanic’—-w’as one of the founders ol the American 
nation; of which he and his son were successively chief raagi* 
slratcs, by the free selection of their fellow-citi/x^ns. “ Can 
Bourbon or Nassau go higher f' 

Yet, with all this real illustration, Mrs. Adams sighs—and her 
(children record and, we sup{K>se, j>articipatc her anxiety—for a 
bit of lying parchment, which sluiuld connect them witli some 
old Front-de-boeuf Earl of Winchester. < 

These trivial indications, however, are pregnant with iniportant 
considerations. America is, we believe, in personal lecling, the 
most aristocratic country on the face of the earth—each man’s rude 
assertion of equality is no belter than a disguised assumption of 
superiority ; and whenever the pressme of condensated society 
shall force the more onnsistent particles to the sttrfacei tlierc will 
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emerge some aristocrnry, probably a» decided and dis¬ 

tinctive as anything wbioh we have in Europe; and perhaps 
some future Adams may shine in future red books, as Duke of 
Massachusetts^ Earl 0£ Quincy, Viscount Braintree, and Baron 
Adam of the Garden of Eden! Let it not be supposed that we 
either ridicule or deprecate such a result—’tis the natural course 
of human events; and few cpnf>bled families could ^ve a mure 
respectable stork or a deeper root of public ser^ic« than the 
descendants of John Adams: but we cannot help smiling at the 
inconsistency which fosters such natural and laudable feelings 
under a st>ur parade of republican simplicity, 

John Adams, wo are told, graduated at Harvard College h\ 
1765, and ‘ studied law under Colonel Putnam, cui able lawyer in 
extensive practice, from 1755 to 1758, during which time he in¬ 
structed j>upils in Greek and Latin, as a means of subsistence.’ 
Here several doubts arise. First, we sus])ect that, as was said of a 
still greater man, tbercj was Oittlc Latin and less Greek.’ Though 
we see in his ‘ Defence of the American Constitution ’ a goiwl 
deal about the ancient republics, and some references'to classical 
authors, they are such as might be, and ^vc think were, ]){>rrow'cil 
troin translations; and we have in this correspondence little that 
indicates any acquaintance with the learned languages, &a\e here 
and there a hackneyed phrase, such as ' dvdee est desipere ’ and 
' von tall auxilio and there is one allusion to Greek and Roman 
literature, which seems to negative any very familiar acquainta)K:o 
with either. He writes, Feb. 3, 1777— 

‘ It was said of Ulysses, / thinks that he saw the manners of many 
men and many cities.’—i. 182. 

H e think that he who penned this had either never read or 
strangely forgotten both Homer and Horace—two pretty con¬ 
siderable ingredients in a classical education. 

The extent of the scholastic acquirements of Mr. Adams is of 
very little imimrtauce, nor would it lower—but indeed rather en¬ 
hance—liis personal merit, if it were proved that be knew no more 
Greek than Franklin, and no more Latin than his own * Dimiu 
sohtA'' (Mrs. Adams’s T.-etters, vol. i. p. 7 ) But biography, to be 
worth anything, sliould be true in such matters; and it would be 
satisfactory to know whether the parade of a high classical edu¬ 
cation be not like the pride of * ancestry ’—one of those pre- 
tensions which the Americans laugh at in us, but value rather ex¬ 
orbitantly amongst themselves. 

But it is said that, * while he was studying the law, from 1755 
to 1758, he instructed pupils.' ThU seems to be a form of words 
^pted to veil the fhet, which we bare always understood to be 
notorious ami admitted, of bis bavai^ bemsa professed, and it has 
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been saiil a severe, schofdmaster —but the %’i&ry sentence stales 
that * he was long in doubt as to the olioice of a professioii^ be¬ 
tween the church and the law, but that towards tlie end of 1756 
he decided for the law' He waSj tUerelbre, mt stud;ying the 
law while, he was instructing pupils in 1755. This inclination 
to sink the schoolmaster is another of those indications of the aris- 
tocratical susceptibility of our American cousins; but Mr. 
Adams’s mogr.iphor need not be ashamed of a circumstance 
which must so strongly remind his readers ol‘ one of the iitost 
rcmarkablo and honourabhi traits in the eventful life of the 
king of the French. 

At this period of Mr, Adams's life ho is said to have fallen 
into infidel o]>itddnSj and never to have recovered from the de¬ 
plorable aberration. Hr. Allen opens this important matter 
rather ambiguously. 

‘ At this early period he had imbibed a prejudice against the pre¬ 
vailing rdiepous opinwHH of Aov) England., and |>ecume attached to 
specuiulious lioslile to those opinions. Nor were hts eiews ajlerwards 
■ehamp'd .* • • 

This might imply merely, anti we 1 tear til y wish it did, that Mr. 
Adams was a dissenter from the prevailing sect of dissenters— 
but from wbat follows it appears tliat Dr. Allen means that those 
‘ speev ltd ions' were hostile to ‘ Christumity' tSt^epiieism wutthi, 
at first sight, surprise us in a ])ersou connected by so many tics 
with the Puritan churches; but on a closer view it seems natural 
enough that the {JongreytdioHal system—which erects each con¬ 
gregation into an independent church, aud subjects both doctrine 
and discipline to the clioicc—that is, the caprice—of a voluritary 
association, without any respect to authority, or any control OJl 
individuiil specidations—slmuld be very often found to produce 
schism, and to lead, particularly in warm and presumptuous 
tempers, to infidelity. But we arc glad to say we do not find 
in these v(;lumcs any trace of su(;h a rejection of Christianity 
as Dr. Allen hints at. We do not lo<jk for a confession of 
faith in familiar letters; and if our attention had not been 
directed to the subject by the previous susjucion, we should 
have seen nothing—and, us it is, we see but little—to ejtciie 
any doubt that he was inwardly, as he certainly was outwardly, 
n Christum. He professes, indeed, a great indilforcnce about 
what he calls .vech, aud this pretty generally implies an imlif- 
ference to religion itself; but, on the other hand, his latiguagt? 
always was, and his feelings appear to have been, rcs|M!Ctful anti 
even reverential to religion in the abstnuit, and to Christianity in 
particular. A phrase in a letter of the 9th of February, 1793, 
whicb seema to put oa an eqitaldy *■ the comolalions of sttddsnt 
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nncl Chrhflamtp* is evidently a mere familiar locution^ which the 
sinrerest Christian might thave used on such an occasion. In his 
* Thoughts on Ooveinnicnt,’ (1776,) after referring, foolishly 
enough, to the moral authorities of ‘ Confvcius, Zorcaster, So- 
vraleji, and Mahomet' he adds, ‘ not to mention authorities really 
sacred.’ So, also, in his inaugural address as President, 4th 
Marrli, 1797, he asserts * l^is hvmhlc reverence and veneration 
for the religion of a pcojyle. that profess and enU^ ihemsehrs 
( hristiam,' and pledges himself (with pwhaps a sly allusion to 
the known infidelity of his antagonist .lefferson) to consider 
demvi respect for Christianity as one of the host recommenda¬ 
tions for public employment. Put what we consider move satisfy* 
tory than all the former, because it is purely iiceidental, is his 
allusion to the self-called philosophers:— 

* Philadelphia i lAth Decvmher^ 1794.—I ftar the atheistical and 
theistical phi1osoj»hers, lately turned polilicians, will drive the comninu 
people into receptacles of visionaries, ciilumirit'es, illumint’es, &c. &c. 

for the common people will undoubtedly insist upon the risk of 
being damned, ratheV than give up the hope of being saved', in a future 
state. The people will have a life to come, and so will /.’—^vol. ii. p. 172. 

And on various other unpremeditated occasions he talks as ,i 
Christian would do of * Christian' benevolence and ‘ Christian' 
virtues—though wc do not recollect that he makes any direct pro¬ 
fession of his own individual faith. He was constant, hut some¬ 
what promiscuous, in liis attendance at public worship. 

* \)ih October^ 1774.—This day I w’cnt to Dr. Allison's meeting in the 
forenoon, and heard the Doctor; a good discourse upon the Lord’s 
supper. This is a Presbyterian meeting. I confess I am not fond of 
tl>e Presbyterian meetings in this town, 1 had rather go to Church. 
We have better sermons, better prayers, better speakers, softer, str.eeter 
music and yenteeler company. And I must confess that the Episcopal 
church is quite as agreeable to my taste as the Presbyterian. They are 
I’.oth slaves to the domination of the priesthood. I like the Congreya- 
lional way best; nest to that the Independent.*—vol. i, pp. 34, 35. 

Cmigregafional way ! What im]H}rtant considerations that loose 
phraseology suggests! And twenty-five years later wc find him 
repeating the same sentiments :— 

* I have been, foreimon and afternoon, to chtwch to hear Paraoii 
Waddell, who gave us tw’o discourses, good and wholesome for soul, 
body, and estate. He is a good picture of “ stalled theology,” and is 
said to have a good estate. Last Sunday I went to the I^eshyterian 
church and heard Mr. Grant, an ingenious young gentleman. There is 
something more chccrftil and comfortalde in an Episcopalian than in a 
Frwhyteriaii church. ] admire a great part of the Divine service at 
Church very much. It is very humane and benevolent, and sometimes 
pathetic and affecting, hut rarely j^jmy, if ever. Their creeds I 

could 
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could dtBpeuse with very well* because the being before 

us coutaiu the creed most certainly orthodox. But you know 1 j|ever 
write nor talk upon divinity. . , . Benevolence and beuehcence, in¬ 
dustry, equity and humanity, resignation and submission, repentance 
and reformation, arc the essence of my religion. Alas! how weakly 
and imperfectly have I fulfilled the duties of my own religion! ’—vol. 
ii. pp. 264, 265. 

We pausii for a moment to deduil^e from the e\ idence of this 
most respectable witness the impolicy—the sin of neglecting in 
our colonies the culture of our national religion, and abandoning 
the pregnant desert to the innate zeal of sectaries. 

But in Mr. Adams's confession of faithitcannot be denied that 
an important something is wanting:—neither the motives which led 
iiim to divine worship, nor the merely moral foundations of ^ his re- 
fiyiun,' arc satisfactory Uj a Christian mind: but the defect, which 
may be only verbal, would by no means justify us in pronouncing 
him an infidel; and in short, if Mr. Adams was not a very dis¬ 
honest hypocrite, (which his whole life and character seem to nega¬ 
tive.) Dr. Allen, though in other respects his great admirer, must 
have done him, in this respect, some degree of injustice. And this 
tve more readily believe from one minute circumstance : it is stated 
that Mr. Adams formed these unhappy infidel opinions in early 
life, ‘ nor were his views afterwards changed.' Now we find him 
under date of 2.5th January, 1709, abjuring the idolatry vvliich 
some freethinkers ]>rofessed for Voltaire, ‘ whose materialisini, &c., 
appear to him very superficial and nonsensical—he adds, thath(> 
* was 2 )rofoundlij learned in all that jargon at twenty gears of age, 
but found it all useless, and soon renounced it,' 'I'liis proves 
that in one important point at least his early views were subse¬ 
quently changed. We see also that Mrs. Adams {Letters, vol, 
ii. p. 232), when stating to her son the ({ualities which would sup¬ 
port his father through the arduous duties of President, places in 
the highest rank religion —and expressly the Christian religion. 
But, in conclusion, we are forced to confess that the most unplea¬ 
sant impression that remains on our mind on this subject is pro¬ 
duced by the entire silence of the editor on what we must cull 
a most serious imputation, which, having been publicly made, he 
would, we suppose, have been anxious to contradict, if he couiil 
have honestly done so. 

Mr. Adams began practising the law—we suppose as an 
attorney—in 1758, and soon got into business. In 17f»l-**thc 
professions of attorney and counsel being often combined in 
those parts—he was admitted to the degree of barristcr-at-law; 
and in the same year he inheriteil by the death of his father a 
small estate at Braintree —^ now Quincy.' At this period the 

British 
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Britisli govwnmtsit nttemptcil to introduce into Massachufietts the 
process of Writs of —a kind of general search-warrant 

for the discovery of goods which had not paid duties. This 
was resisted aS a branch of tlie power claimed by the mother- 
country of taxing tlie colonies :—the popular side was argued in 
Boston by Mr. Otis, an eminent lawyer of the day and afterwards 
a still more eminent patriot. Mr. Adams was present—but whe¬ 
ther engagetl in the cause is not stated. He, on one occasion, 
calls Mr. Otis worthy rnmUn' it is therefore probable that 
he was employed in his office; and, perhaps, attended him in court 
on tlii.s occjision. There can be no doubt that Otis’s ex¬ 
ample had an important influence on Adams’s principles a^d 
conducts His atK^unt of tlie effect of Otis’s speech is remarkable : 
‘ Kvery man of an immense crowtled audience appeared to me tJ> 
go away, ns t did, rea/ly hi take amis against writs of assistance. 
'I’ben and there the child lodependeoee was born !’ So it probably 
was; but Mr. Adams might have wishetl it a more honourable 
fiarentage—for Mr. Otis—-by whose x.eal this legal question was 
iilown up into a resolution—thouglj eulogised bv Mr.‘ Adams as 
‘ leaving a character that will never die while the memory of the 
American Revolution remains, whose foundation he laid with an 
energy and those masterly abilities that no <*ther man possessed,’— 
was in truth, at first, no more than a disiippointed place-jobber 
turned patriot. Dr. Allen, in the Life of Bernard, governor of 
Massachusetts, says that 

* his [Bernard’s] indiscretion in appointiug Mr. Hutchinson chief-justice, 
instead of giving that office to Colonel Otis, of Barnstaple, to whom it 
had been promised by a former [not the precedaig] governor, proved 
very injurious to the government cause. In consequence of this appoint- 
metit he lost the influence of Colonel Otis, and, by yielding himself to 
Mr. Hutchinson, drew upon him the hostility of James Otis the son, a 
man of great talents, who soon became the leader on the popular side;* 
And it is further stated by the same authority, that 

‘ Otis in his resentment had said that he ivontd set the province in 
flames, even though he perished by the fire.* 

This, however, is the course of all revolutions; individual ambi¬ 
tion and resentment tare the incemtiaries, but they can only be suc¬ 
cessful when there is already a Collection of inflammable matter. 
If the social condition of America had not prepared her for inde¬ 
pendence, the personal resentments of Mr. Otis could have had 
but little permanent effect. 

In 1764» while practising the law with some success at Brain¬ 
tree, Mr. Adanaji married Abigfail Smith, tk^,daughter, grand¬ 
daughter^ and great-grand-daughter of paritan ministers; and 
next year puhluhcd * An Essay on Ctmtm mid Feudal Law.i 

We 
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We were, at first, a little surprised at a yolUlg village-lawyer 
in Massachusetts publishing an Essa^f on Camn and Feudal 
Law —we wondered where he should have found books, expe¬ 
rience, or opportunities for such studies; but our surprise was 
lessened w'hcn we were told that * the object of this legal nssay 
was to show the Oonsjnravy between Church and State far op¬ 
pressing the people.^ We have not seen that work, which we 
suppose can only be curious as an inihident in the personal history 
of President Adams. 

In 1765 he removed to the larger sphere of Boston, where his 
legal practice is said to have been extejjsive. All this time the 
dissensions, of which the affair of the H rits of assisiame was the 
first symptom, rveiH* growing more serious, and assuming gradually 
n national character; though they still wore the aspect of opjiosi- 
tion to the hwal governr>rs, who endeavoured to meet their dif¬ 
ficulties bv the old mode of buying off the patriots; amongst 
whom, it seems, Mr. Adams now began to distinguish himself so 
much, that in 1768 Oovernrir Bernard is said to have oflercd him 
the j)lace »1 advocate-general. * But,’ his Iwographer tells us, 

‘ he decidedly declined that lucrative post—ho w'as not a man to 
bo thus bribed to desert the. cause of his country f We are not, 
liowever, told in what wav Mr. Adams was or could have been, 
at that period, enlisted in the cause of his country; and Governor 
Hutchinson^ who succeeded Berriard, tells (in his valuable * His¬ 
tory «)f Massachusetts,’ vol. iii. ]». a different, and, we think, 
more probable, story- 

‘ Mr, John Adams was a distant relation and intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Samuel Adams. After hU education at the college he applied 
to the study of the law', u short lime before the troubles beguu. He is 
said to ha\c been at a loss which side to lake. Mr. Sewall, who was 
with the Government, would have persuaded him to be on the same 
side, and promised him to desire Governor Bernard to make him a jus¬ 
tice of the peace. The Governor took time to consider of it, and having, 
as Mr. Adams conceived, not taken proper notice of him, or given him 
offence on some former occasion, he no longer deliberated, and ever after 
joined in opposition. As the troubles increased he increased in know¬ 
ledge, and made a figure not only in his own profession, hut as a patriot, 
aud was generally esteemed os a person endowed with more kuuwletlge 
than his kinsman [Samuel Adams], and equally zealous in the cause 
of liberty j but neither his business nor his health would admit of that 
constant application la it which distinguished Samuel Adams from all 
the rest of the province. In general, John Adams may he said to he 
of stronger resentment upon any real or supposed personal neglect Or 
injury than the other; but in their resentment a^inst such as opposed 
them in the cause in which they were engaged, it is difficult to say 
which exceeded. His emihUim was mthout bomdsi and he has 
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Wikrufu'ledged to Ms acquaintance llud he could not look with com- 
pldcency u^joh aw/ man wf^ was in possession of more wealthy more 
poweff or more knowledge than himself* 

The severity with which, in these letters, Mr. Adams generally 
treats his adversaries, and the dry and niggardly style in which 
he mentions his friends and associates—even Washington himself 
—strongly corroborate—and indeed we do not find that Mr. 
Adams's friends deny the Jjustice of—Governor Hutchinson's 
estimate of bis character: but, after all, candour must confess 
tliat it is only by such qualities as boldness, emulation, and am¬ 
bition—which enemies will call presumption, envy, and selfish¬ 
ness—that men can distinguish themselves in revolutionary .strug¬ 
gles; and we really believe that Mr. Adams—though he himself 
pleads guilty to ‘egotism’—had as little of those powerful but 
unamiable stimulants as any man of his day—excepting always 
the great and blameless Washington. 

Hut whether this offer of office was made and declined, or not, 
it is certain that Mr. Adams had now attained verv considerable 
eminence in his professiem; and we find him soon after takitig a 
forward part in load politics. In 1769 he was one of a commit¬ 
tee of three appointed by the inhabitants t)f Boston to draw up 
instructions to their representatives in the provincial legislature, to 
resist what were styled British encroachments. From this it would 
seem that, if he at any time hesitated between the parties, he had 
now decidedly joined the Opposition, and ranked as one of its 
leaders. In 1770 an affray occurring between the King’s troops 
and a Boston mob, in which some of the rioters were killed, a 
(,^aptain Preston and some of his soldiers were keenly prosecuted 
for murder. ‘ On this occasion,’ says Governor Hutchinson, 

‘ Captain Preston had been well advised [perhaps by the Go¬ 
vernor himself] to retain two gentlemen of the law, who were 
strongly attached to the cause of liberty, and to slick at no tea' 
sotmble fees {or that purpose; and tins measure ])roved of great 
service to him ’ (ib. p. 328). The, two gentlemen thus retained, 
and JUijhly feedt were Mr. Adams and Josiah Quincy, a relative 
of Mrs. Adams. Their advocacy was able and succes^ul, and the 
verdict of acquittal which they obtained for the officer was then— 
and is still—quoted in America as a proof of the moderate and 
condliatory spirit of .the province ; praise which it certainly does 
not merit: for, though Captain Preston was acquitted, some of his 
men were most, unjustly, afid in mere compliance with jtopular 
violence, found guilty of manslaughter, and punished accordingly. 

If bad bemt before wavering, this victory would 

probably h^ve dimwit him closer to the party he hod so essentially 
served. Bat did not do so, and his political differences with 

the 
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tlio Government grew wilder; Mrs. Adams tel^^s that m jl772 
^ he had like b> have been chosen intotftho Council, but if he 
Hutchinson acknowledged that he would have negatived him.’ 
(Let. vol. i. p. 30.) This was the occasion on which Mrs. Adams 
uttered the wish---so strange in a ■^|)iotts Ihdy well rehd in the 
Scriptures—that the said Goveraorwu^ht be gibbeted' M6rde~ 
cffi —meaning, we presume, like 'Next yeai*, 1773,lie 

was actually chosen by the Ass^bly, and negatived by the 
Governor. It is not unlikely that some personal disappointment 
may have originally helped to sharpen Mr. Adai»s*s patriotism ; 
but it was quite natural that an eminent lawyer with a good 
deal of self-confidencc—^no small share of ambition-^educated 
in the puritan and republican tenets whidi then prevailed in 
Nerv England tinder a surface of monarchical forms—and 
with, above all, a high and affectionate confidence in tlie C!<pa- 
bllitins of his native land—^il wms natural, we say, that such 
a man should in the firat instance apprOTO ijesistance to what 
most of his class considered unconstitutional aggression, anti 
be eventually carried along the stream of Apposition into the 
assertion of Independence. In 1774 his opinions and efforts 
emerge into full light: we then find him one of the delegates of 
the province of Massachusetts to the first Cougrexs, aud-^from the 
earliest moment that we are acquainted with his views-*--alreMy 
contemplating and preparing—though not without some misgivings 
and regret (vol. i. p. 62)—the great result of national eiVianCipatibWl 
He and his colleagues, of whom the most remarkable was ^amnel 
Adams, appear to have been far in adwince of the rest even of 
the second Congress on the road to Independence, 

^ e' 

* I have found tins Congress like the last. 'When,we first came to¬ 
gether, I found a stroCg jealousy of us from New England, and the 
Massachusetts in particular. Suspicions entertained of derive of inde¬ 
pendency; an American repiihlic; presbyterian principlCT, and twenty 
other things. Our sentiments were heara in Congress with great cau¬ 
tion, and seemed to make but little impression, but the longer we sat, 
the mwe clearly they saw the necessity of phshiag vigordus measures. 
It has been so now. Every day we sit the more we are ccmvint^ that 
the designs against us are hostile and, sanguinary* and that nothing, hut^ 
feutitude, vigour* and perwyicranceeaii save iIsV^ttvoI* i* p* 45. 

This tone was then: so peculiar to Mri Adams amj bis Nehr 
England adleegne«, th{^jlboot this bme, Congreis voted, in spite 
of his earnest oppositiem/hn address to the King^ calculated to bUen 
a dom* for reconciliation.''■' A letter from Adams to his friend'mr.' 
Warren, President of the provincial Confess of Masst^usetts, 
and another to Mrs. ekpressing bhi disapprobation of this 

address and bis wi^es vignrbiik mesMUrtts of resistance, having 
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been they were pnblisbeil by OOT^jGoverninent ag a 

pnKif that the conciliatory address vfm. deceptive^i and that Mr. 
Adams’s letters betrayed the real intenUon ctf the Congress:— 
a mistake, it now apjiearsj for the Congress was still so very 
averse to the idea of independence, that Mr. Adams, already 
looked upon with distrust, became, dn tbe publication of these 
letters, so odious and unpopular, that his society was shunned. 
To be*sure, it was not nlthgctbcr his hostility to the mother- 
country that bnl to this disgrace; he had in those letters severely 
censured and fidiculml sr>me of his colleagues who happened 
to take the moderate course; and, probably, the amour jmypre 
of Iwth parties sheltered itself under an affected amour (if fa 
pairis^ But in ashent time, events having taken a turn favouralile 
to Mr. Adams’s view, the perscmalilies of liis letters were gene- 
lully forgotteh, and he more than resumed itis former station in 
puldifc opinion. 

The following answer to a t|uestion of his wife's as t<» l>r. 
Franhlin will, besides giving liU opinion of the Doctor, show that 
even after the hntfie of Bunker's Ifill the prospect of total inde- 
jiendencc w as not popular 

‘ Dr. Franklin has been very constant in his attenrlance on Congress 
from the^beginning. His conduct has been composed and grave, and, 
in the opinion of many gentlemen, very reserved. He has not assumed 
anything, nor affectea to take the lend; but has seemed to choose that 
the Congress should pursue their owm priimiples and sentiments, and 
adopt their own plohs. Yet he has not been backward j bos been very 
tiaeful on many occasions, and discovered a disposition entirely Ameri¬ 
can. He does not hesitata at oiir boldest measures, but rather seems 
to think us too irresolute and backward. He thinks us at present in jui 
odd state, neither in peace nor war, neither dj^endent nor independent; 
but he thinks that we shall soon assume a character more decitive. 
He thinks that we have tlie power of preserving oatselvee; and that, 
(fvm if we nhouid be c/rfwt to tiw disa^tahle umemiy of ufiU/miHf a 
^itd indep&ji^bnoy dnd.s^ ifp 0 iepctrafe Mate, eon tnainkiHi it. 
The people of have thmight that the > opimsition in America 

was wholly owing to Dr. Frankl^j ond Fouppose Iheir ecribblwre will 
attribute the ferrtper and proefccm^ii Of Congress to hUtt; \m there 
cahnot be a g^ate,^ lbs htui hut little share further thau 

to co-operate ami to Ossis^i He is hoVfever a great and good man. 1 
wiah hif colleagues frold'thSa ci|^ yrere all like him.’—vol. i. pp. 53,64. 

.Mr. xnW hAve beeh more personally active in the 

jurelimiuary troul^leu than wc wci-e aware of, for we find him 
wntinj^^ohia wi%.10lh October* . 1775— 

‘ Prvj^tvdle «|l,eTe^ paper not abrmdy hidt ftnd cormeal iftm in 
impenfireAUt'darsli^f ^ebddy kuo^twbat nwiyoccur!’—yol. ii-.p. 63. 
And yet cortoi^^^ iktuidMfE. ^ nathro provinoe wheit it 
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began ilB resigtanr#- t^as nM aiith as to T0<|1(iir%' any boitest mat! 
to enter into any datigt^ons madiin&tic*j^( for its libfemdttn j and a 
wise man might hare dotibted, as Mr. Adiuns himself did at ftlst, 
whether it ^-as likely to gain ttmch by the change. He 

* New ^England has, in many respects, die advantage of cycry other 

colony in America, and, indeed, of everj other part of the world that I 
know anything of. a 

* 1. The people at% purer English blood; less mixed wllH Scotch,' 
Irish, Dutch, P’rlhch, Danish, Swedish, &c., than any other; and de¬ 
scended from Englislmien, too, who left Europe in purer times than the 
present, and less tainted with corruption than those they left behiml 
them., 

’* 2. The institutions in New England for the support of religiotisf 
morals, and decency exceed any other; obliging every parish to luive a 
minister, and every person to go to meeting, &c. 

‘ 3. The public institutions in New England for the education of 
youth, supporting colleges at the public oxj»en?e, and obliging towns to 
maintain grammar-schools, are not ccpiallcd, and‘never were, in any 
part of the world. ^ 

* 4. The Sivision of our territory, that is, our counties, into town¬ 
ships ; em]iow'fcTing towns to assemble, choose officers, tnakfe lath's, tnentt 
roads, and twenty mher things, gives eveiyman an oppoitunitv of show¬ 
ing and improving that education which he received nt college or at 
school, and makes knowledge and dexterity at public business coiamou. 

* 5. Our law for the distribution of intestate estates occasinns a fre¬ 
quent division of landed property, and preventg monopolies oflaml.*— 
vol. i. pp. 14, 75. 

This was certainly a state of things that ought not to have pro¬ 
voked rebellion, and we must say that an actairale examination of 
the earlier of the dispute—long Ijefore ihej' attracted Eu¬ 

ropean notice—1ms convdnc^ us that the patriots were genetrally, 
like Mr. Otis, disaippointed plaoc-bunters, and thaf-tbe 
ditiuitisfaction had no reasmikble Ibnndatkm. 

But, whh till ibisj mult admit that the prospect of tkxUpm^ 
dmrB was an atWnctit'^e, and as it-hak turned' Ojlt' a'rational, spe¬ 
culation; and Mr,. Ad^s pursu^ it mihgl^d activity ai^d 
prudence, UUd desert'^sthe iaii^V^i^^*p^*^®.dati{>nal gmiilude 
which he enjoyed till his PrcsidellcyV Urhich, we beHo^fe, is 
now pretty generally restottwi to his BOfmory. Mr, Adamal faot 
enly hastened the declaration of Indfepefadenci^, but he fcoptributod 
to the adoption of the ^i*ting form of fed^rAl gdvernnl^ b^ lUh 
pubbfcatiou in 177G of hi$ ^Thoughtsott C^^nmOnt** inost 
twimia/purposes w e believe the fedcrativfe iyiStem ttrlf^lfry bS^t 
that could have heerf adopted; Imt Mr* WO 

suppose, with whftt wa« ihdre 

of dmncstk' governiii«fht-*5^)ei WfrffK: fd; adtl 
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piobably did not consider the effect of, this federal system in 
the/orfi^jrn relations of a«<ountrj—-ami we should not be sur¬ 
prised if it should happen, and indeed rather shall be surprised 
if it does not happen, that this federal system, as at present con¬ 
stituted, shall be found wholly inadequate to, and inconsistent 
with, the meiutcnanco of a nationul government and character. 
It is a great s:^ interesting problem, and, as we have often said, 
the sjstfsn has in America cvety jwsslblc advantage from local and 
temporary circumstances, and yet we strongly deiubt its stability 
in its present foru»—hut more of this by and b}. 

Mr, Adams took, as might be expected, a \ciy active part in 
all the bpsinoss of Congress : during his ser^ icc in that liody he 
was member of ninety, and chairman of twenty-fire, commit tecs, 
but seems to have been more especially emplo^rcd as chairman ol 
the committee lor militoi’y business, called the Board of Jf ar. 
He fancied, indeed, that he had himself a taste for military 
life-—which, he says, broke out so early as 17r)7, when he longed 
ardently to lie a soldier ; and in 1775, when ('engross began to 
appoint officers, and Colonel Washington appeared in that assem¬ 
bly in his miformf Adams's ardour blazes up, and he writes tf> 
his wlbs ‘ Oil that 1 weie a soldier!—1 will be— X am readiny 
n/iUtary ltook,s !' Again, when he at companies Oeneials Wash¬ 
ington, X»ec, and Schuyler a little way out of Philadelphia on 
their journey to join the army, he is much excited by ' the pride 
and pomp of warbut adds, in a sudden ebullition of that amoar 
ptopre whicli seems to have been so strong in him— 

* I, poor creature, worn out witli scribbling for my bread and my 
liberty, low in spirits and weak in health, must leave others to wear the 
laurels which 1 liave sown; others to eat the brCad which I have 
earned ; a common case.*—vol. i. pp. 47,48. 

It must have been Something of this feeling which—at one 
periml at least—cooled in a ycry remarkable way his admiraffon 
of Washington. At first Washii^g^n is * the modest and virtuous, 
the amiable, generous, and brave George Washington, Esquire, 
chosen by Congress to be general of the American army ;* but it 
^ptears that, wdien a sfiongtJa'bal was formetl in Congress against 
Wasliingtoo, Adas#—If ho did not join the cabal, whitm his 
gran^n but Ihintly denies—Idoked at least with a jealous and 
somewhat detracting ^ oti the gtdat General. We ffnd in a 
letter of the 3dih October, 17ir7.'tTHs (dgm^dowt passage:— 

*ikg|g||ss will sfll^in^ a thanksgiving {[for some successes in the 
Wa^ugtot]i was not (;|oncemed]; and one cause of it 
ought to »ef thgtjthe jggfepitl of tmnteg the tide of arms is not immediately 
due to the fVvashSllij^ti], nor to southern troops. 

Ifithtid have been unbounded j so 

excessive 
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cxoesRivc as to endanger our libeiiies, for "wbat I know. Now, we cau 
fdlow a certain cthsm to be wine, virtnous, and good without thinking 
him a deity or a saviour.*—vol. ii. p. 14. 

The editor endenvoUTS to palliate this * jeahmsy by sayin^r that 
‘ it was solely the result of the study of history, and Of the exantplea of 
abuse of power by niilitary chieftains, but partook of no hostility to the 
man, as wiil mote fully afypeai by reference lo the letter in this colleo- 
(lou of the 25th February preceding.* * * 

This apology does not satisfy our minds: it might very well 
hnp])cn in times of ‘ cahaF that .'ll! opinion expressed on the 25th 
oi February should be no proof of what a caballer might feel on 
l’’e 20lh October; but, on referring back to that letter, it not 
onlv does not * fully appmr* that Mr. Adams could have no per¬ 
sonal iealuusy of Washington eight months later, but it does not 
even jiroie that Mr. Adams had no such jealousy even at that 
time. The expressions are:— 

* Many jicrtyns me cxtiemely disBati-sfied with iiumliprs of the general 
officeiB f yie highest lank. I don’t menu the c^innndei'-in-cfaief, bis 
character is justly very high, but Schuyler, Putnam, Spencer, Heath, 
aie thought by very few to lie capable of the great commands they hold.* 
—vol. i. pp. 192, 193. 

Tills only says that Washington stands justly high with many 
persons who arc extremely dissatisfied with the other generals; 
and is certainly not a full appearance of any great friendship 
towards Washington^—parlicufarly as we find that only five days 
before the date of diis letter of the 25th February, 1777, Mr. 
Adams made a speech in Congress exactly in the spirit of the 
subsequent letter of the 2r)tb of October:— 

‘ T have been distressed to see some of onr mcjnbcis disposed to 
idoltse an image ufftlch titeir own hands have molten. 1 speak of the 
9upe rstUiws vemration which iepaid to General t^oMhinaton* 1 honour 
him fur his good qualities, but in this house 1 feel mysaf his superior. 
In private life I sliall alwa 3'8 acknowledge Mm to be mine.*—vol. li. 
pp. 15,16. 

Aim! aU this the editor winds np by sayin^^, with admit able 
naiTcte, tlikt if Washington ' had, like ordinary military Imrocs, 
attempted the libertiea M bis t^untry^ Mr» Adams’s suspicions of 
the gjeneral would hayp earned him a hiyhs^eputatim I* 

The merits and $ervioes of Washington tto 0 n suhdhpd all petty 
cavils ; ami Adams learned, no donl?h to regard him with proper 
Te\‘erence: bathe paver seems to sp<*akof him witMJ|at entire 
frankness ami cordiality might have hfim 

It seems strange^ after Jpm piy!|j|mmhs that Ms publi- 

cation is a full suSA sl^QSion to one of 
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Ibe moiift important Ui» wife the very most interesting—event of 

Mr- Adamic's career, naniely-^his removal from Congtess and the 
cliairiuausbip of the Board (\f JVar^ hy a mission to Europe, 
where Ire found nothing to do, and during which he was treated 
with great neglect and disumrlesy from boipe. We cannot help 
comiectmg this resolve of Congress, which, we learn aliunde, took 
place on the !£^ih of November, with the peculiar sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Adams in the*preceding month about the Com- 
numdcf-iu-chief. Are we not justified by this rcmaikahle in- 
ataiicc in e.'t^presfing our wonder how' little these letters udd to 
Mr. Adams’s biography ? 

lie ruinamed about a year in France, accompanied by lus 
eldest soii-^tho now venerable John Quincy Adams, then eleven 
ycaisoldji but his letteis arc written with more than Ins usual 
vaution*-now ycallj necessary from the risk of cajiture. He 
(‘ouiplains grievously, anil, as it would seem, justly, of the neglect 
he cxperieuci'd from the government ai home; and at last seems 
to have returned to Amciira without recall or oven pcnnii>si(>n: — 

Pa<tsy^'21th Fehrvunj^ 1770.—^Thc situation in wliich ray masiers 
have Icfi me puzzles loe very much. They have said nothing to rao. 
But one set of gentlemen wiite tliat I am to go to Spam, another to 
iloUand, a third to Vienna; but, upon the whole, I beheve they don’t 
intend to send me to citlier, hut leave me to stay here m a ridiculous 
situation, or letuiii home, if 1 can get there. 1 shall return unless 1 
sliouldlrooeiva, before time arrives for the vessel to sail, orders which 
1 can execute with honour, and with a prospect of rendering some service 
to the public. But of Uiese two lost points 1 will judge tor myself,^— 
vol. ii. p. 53. 


And, accordingly, he set out a week after the date of his letter, 
and arrived in America in the summer of 17^2. But whether it 
w as that he had done the noikhtg he hod to do in Europe so much 
to the satisfaction of the Congress~>~or was likely to do 4fom^0iiny 
in America so little to their satisfisetiou, we cannot tell; Wt ho 
was in about thrive months (29th September) re*appointi^ to tho 
Europoetl mission with, as we are told in biography, w higher 
rank, and incuts ixnportent, object---iiantely, as minister plenipo- 
tentiiuy, te negotiate a peece, and with authority also to make a 
cotnmcrcml treaty with Great BritSiin. But these puweys seem to 
have been illOsory; the first does hot appear to have had any 
immedjate cou^qoonees; and the latter woe certainly revoked. 
He arrived in France early ih 17^^ but seems to have been 
again treated with Httle kitichiess. or eVeit ifodce, by his 'mas¬ 
ters’ as he had writes on the 7th Junoi— 

* I have no remiteStetiily nor/an|sthing fd dejiend qh; not a line from 

* ^ . Cougresb 
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Congress or nay memlxff since I kfl yon [seven billore].’**^ 

vol. ii. ]i. fil. / ' 

Is it not dear that tlie main object of tins mission could only bo 
to get rid of him i However, about September he received-^, 
if wc were to trust the biography, undertook on his own responsi¬ 
bility - -a miss,iou to Holland, where he resided a year and a half, 
almost, it seems, as a private person, principally engaged in ne>* 
gociating loans mth individual capitalists to meet the pressing 
wants of the Cwigress; but about April, 1782, he was rerei> ed in 
a public character, and in the five following months—during 
which he hail not heard from his ‘ musters'—he negotiated, and 
a*^ length concluded a treaty with thi* Dutch Governnieut: but 
tlie value of Ins services was still so scantily acknowledged, that 
on liib return to Paris, on tlie 4th December, 178’2, lu‘ wrote to 
(^mgress a resignation of all his employments, and solicite«1 
leave for Ills immediate return to America. Of this no notice was 
taken; and he at last made up his mind to rclurii home u'ith or 
without M/re, unless he shouhl receive o commission to the wurt 
of St. James’s: but that in* thought unlikely,^or— 

* The same induonce, French iiiHueiice I mean, which induced ('ou- 

i^Tcss to revoke my commission, will still contiuiic to prevent the leviva) 
of it. And 1 think it likely, too, that KnglhU intlueucc will now he 
added to French, for I donH belters that Gt'Oitfi se<' nty Jofo, 

In this case I shall enjoy the satisfaction of coining, viUeu I wish most 
to be, with all my children, living in simplicity, iiiuucence, and icpose.* 
-—vol. ii. p. 92. 

We notice particularly this flippant allusion to ^George,’ ns a 
pregtmiit indication of the predisposition w itJi w Uich M r, Adain.s 
would visit the English court, ami of the teinpei in whicli lu* was 
likely to regard King. 

His employmeotat Paris dmdng the spring of 17815, iu the 
most important and honourable office of negotiating the defi- 
mbve treaty of peac^e, does not seem to hme assuaged his ill 
humour, nor induced him to recall his resignation : — 

* Fotm, Mujf 30,1783.—Here 1 am out of all patience. Not a word 

from America. The British ministry lingering on. Mr, Hartley uu- 
certain what to do. No regulation of commerce agreed on—no defini¬ 
tive treaty of peace or likely to he signed very soon. My spiing 

passage home loiu. total idleness, the perpetual uncertainty wc are 

m, 18 the most insipid* and at the same time disgusting and provoking, 
situation imaginable. I liad rather be rmploycd in carting sticeMn^t 
and marsh-mud.’—vol. ii. p. 93. , 

And again— 

‘ We advance slowly to the definitive trea^. 1 can now have no 
hopes of seeing you before late itkilielall. if the acceptance of my 

resignation 
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xesignation airivei, ab I expect, aiudwe fittiah the peace aa aoon aa I can 
reabunably hope, 1 ahall no^ now be able to embark before October. 
If }ou and your daughter were with me, I could keep up my bpirits; 
but, Idly and iuaipidly us I ^maa my time^ 1 am weary, worn, and dia- 
gtiHted to death. I had rather chop wood, dig ditchea, and make fence 
n])oii iny poor little farm,’—vol, ii. pp. 94, 95. 

At loiigtlt, however, a rairsion to Englami repairs all :— 

‘ Pujti^ St'pl, 1, 1783. —Thiatmoming, for tlic first time, was deli- 
vcied me the icudution of Cungresb of the Ibt of Mav, that a comrais- 
»iou and instructions should he made out to me, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. 
Jay, to make a treaty of commeree with Great Britain. If this intelli¬ 
gence hud been seat us by liainey, wliu sailed fiom Philadelphia a 
month after the Ist of Maj, it would have saved me and others uiinh 
anxiety. . . . This refeoluiiou of Congiess deserves my giatiludc. It is 
highly honouittblc to me, and lestorcs me my feelings, winch a foniici 
pi oceeding had taken aw ay. I am now periectl} content to be recalled 
whencicr they lUiuk fit, or to stay in Euioiie until this bubincha h 
finibhed, provided you will come and Inc with me. . . . You don’t pio- 
liahiy know the ciicmn<,ttuiccb which attend this proceeding ot Cungicbs. 
They me to lumuuiujdc to me, that 1 cannot in gratitude or dcecucy 
u'fufee.’—vol. ii. pp. 99,101, 102. 

Of Ibis mission, «>r of bis subsequent residence in London as 
minister, these Letters give no account whatsoever—.is Mis. Adams 
—to whom all those letters are addressed—soon joined him and 
remained witl#hiix\ in Europe till his final return. We have 
therefore nothing to odd to what wc said iu our former article con¬ 
cerning tliii peiiod. After an absence of nine years he landed at 
Boston on the 17th June, 1788, and Congress honoured him with 
a I'esolution of ' Thanks for his able and faithful discharge of 
vai ions important commissions.* 

We have many reasons for thinking that these^thanks appeared 
both to Mr. and Mrs. Adaxna parsinumimio, if not invidious; but 
he soon roceived a more ganaral and cordial tostimoBy of appro¬ 
bation. 

On the first eleetios for chief magistrates vmder the new con¬ 
stitution. March, 17f^, Washington was elected President end 
Adams Vkrc^Presrdeiil; apd they were both re-deousd in 1793, 

We have'already sttid tlmt durilng his first vioe-prcsideucy there 
are but a couple ansign^beaat letters; and it does not appear 
that there was any great eoncarl or confidence between Washing¬ 
ton and Adame; Adtaqe, towards the dose of that period, 
wiiteawhh something dC a'tone of disappodftted amhidon:— 

‘ I knoW^not hbw it is, ^ preportion aS W&tiger threatens I grow 
calm. Pam Vtfry aptHrlsI^siVlii mat a di^erate anti-fbderal party will 
jirerdte dl Botupe'hf dtehldsotea^. ’ But tut eountry baa, tn Us te»- 
JsWit'eonidred fin eucr tiie iimaUmi 
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of man conirivedf or his imagination connived rand aa I ean do ncK 
thcr good nor evil, 1 must be borne away l;jy others, and meet the com¬ 
mon fate.*—vol. it. p. 133. 

But the violence of this anthfederalist party, and the atrocity of. 
the French Kevolution at home, and its audacious insolence th 
foreign powers, drew Washington nml Adams into inure iuliiuate 
iiiLercoursc. The following are the sti'ongest indicatums of this 
friendly feeling that we caih find:—• 

‘ Philtfddphia, Jan. 9, 1194.—Nearly one-half the country is in 
constant opposition to the other, and the President’s situation, which is 
highly responsible, is very distressing. He made me a very friendly 
visit yesterday, wliich I returned to-day, and hud two hours’ conversu- 
tidii willi him alone in his cabinet. The conversation, Which was ex¬ 
tremely iutcrcstiag, and equally allectionatc, 1 cannot explain even by a 
liint. But his earnest desire to do right, and his close uppllcutjou to 
dibcover it, his deliberate and comprehensive view of our affairs with all 
the world, appeared in a very amiable and respectable liglit. The anti- 
federalists and the Frenchified zealots have nothing pow to do that I can 
conceive of, hut to ruin his character, destroy his peace, and injure his 
health. Hd supports all their attacks with grewt firmness; and his 
health appears to be very good. The Jacobins would moke a sortie 
vijwn him, in all the force they could muster, if they dared.*—vol. ii. 
P..137. 

And again— 

* Yesterday I dined at the President’s, with ministers of state and 
their ladies, foreign and domestic. After dinner* the gentlemen drew off 
after the ladies, and left me alone with the President in close ^ouversa- 
tian. He detained me there till nine o’clock, and w'as never more frank 
and open upon politips. i find his opinions and sentiments ai-e more 
exactly like mine than I ever k new before^ respecting England^ Franne^ 
and pur American , partly, ’—vol. ii. p. 214. ' 

Yet at the time of jfuir.fii'st confidential intcrclfange <xf opinions 
on these great‘quiestiohs, Wnshingtonmnd Adams had been genfen 
years colleagues in the offices of President and Vice-President. 
We jeallj da neff wonder that he should have felt some, little dis- 
satidaction as to the insignificance of hk poaitidn ; but we must 
dd i^buh the justice to sny that no suck Reeling was visible in his 
condnet. He atUed honestly, and, ns ftw as he coaH aealoikly; in 
of Washington’s. adxninistrntian against the poktical agi-r 
tafion wkick the democrau and of the rr^k .were 

directing ngsiost the: goyemment; and; the senate beki% ^iiiost 
equally balanced, Ine-easting voice deaded so very Unpovtaiit 
questions—one in parficulpr,, ^qp. which he with ipneh 

earnestness, and which»^««. ought not to be TprgoUen. 
The main object of.^be Fyj^hpm^was k> into 

hosfilides with F^nglai]d,^s^d#$d^^ ienhfitwceii'’ 





the Bfitifth ciiuisers and Ataencan 'CD^mePce afToirded iho most 
plausible aod popular prcm*ces for a rupture-^but these were with 
the most infiuential persons only preU^wea: the real state of the 
case was' that^to Mr. Adimis’s ^at atid just indi^fnation—these 
persons tleepj,^ mdtbted to English correspondents, and were 
pushing on' hostilities as a short mode to cance] their liabilities 
and defraud their creditors. One of the most formidable of these 
attem])ts was Mr. Clarke's r^hdion, va the summer of 1794, to 
prohibit all intercourse with Great Britain. On this the senate 
was equally divided; but Mr. Adams, who deprecated the political 
result and was indignant at the secret motive, negatived it, and, 
by diis great service to justice as well as to the best interests pf 
his country, proved that his office was imt so entirely unimportant 
as in quieter circumstances it had appeared to him. 

As Washington's second presidency was wearing out, politicians 
began to calculate whether he would retire or go on for a 
third term. There has been, since that time, an understanding 
—though there is no positive rule—that the president shall 
nut be elected a third time; and there bns been nt> such in- 
stance: but at this period there was a pretty general opinion 
that General Washington might go on, and even Mr. Adams 
himself, when looking forward to the presidency, intimated, with 
a parade of humility that malics ns smile, that he would by no 
means be persuaded to apeept a third election. Washington 
kept his intentions very secret, and had proliably not made up his 
own mind dll about the Commencement of his last year. But 
if he ever contemplated another tour of. service, the virulence 
and ingratitude of the French factiop tired out his equanimity, 
and determin^sd him to retire. l>flriiijg,;,t]^is period of doubt, 
we bnd Mr. Adams naturally but scKnetimes almost comically 
anxious about hi» chance of the great. pxiiMi^though even to the 
wife of his*boi^m be attompts to keep up a show of philo> 
sophiced and republican indinetence; which, however, was really 
no more than —to bonow w metaphor from another 

specieg; of e^mpe^on-T-to bonatde Jdm m. ||ie event of fadiune. 
He relied, it appears, atfcangly on the af succession^, as if 
John ttecessaril;^ ip‘itteceed George I., and he calls him> 

sdf with a semi'Sertqtis |deskantfy the * fwir*a^)armV . Elected, 
however, he was by the gotid sense of bis-country, ^ he Was 
tmibhhtoffily, if ne4 le^ tMSj'^hoik&tor oml safer 

politieian, os weifas a mdnt respectable pHyate man, than his 
stronge^ antagonist, Mr. Jei^dean. TM iMt foot-notes in which 
^ ^itor annoimpea iddsvi^ tbh as vice-pre¬ 
sident, do US of t}|6 ii]aj^% by V^htch hi^'hrak chosem, 

not* Wtro were li)^ eompdiitom-yddar,' strange to say, could it be 
^ anywhere 
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anywhere ihucovered^ ekher from nnte or |eKt» thal di^i^ hill pre¬ 
sidency Mr. Jefferson was ^ice-presidejt. Oar reade^n ja%e 
of the historicalyv\xi,e of a correspondence which dqet not; evfn 
allude to so conjuderahle a circumstauce. 

The account of his inaugurahon^at which, it seeihfi no part of 
his own family was present—^is carious and interesting in many 
points, but above all for the slight but striking sketch of his great 
predecessor in this his last, and| we think, greatest public 
ap}>earance;rT- 

‘ Philadelphia, 5//» March, 1791. 

‘ My dearest Friend,—Your dearest friend uev^er bad a more trying 
day than yestci'day. A solcran scene it was indeed, and it was made mure 
affecting to me by the presence, of the General, whose muntmance was 
serene and wnrjmdcd as the day. If e seemed to toe to enjoy a triumph 
over me. IVlcthought I heard him say, “ Ay! I am fairly out aud you 
fairly in! See which of us will he happiest.’’ When the ceremony 
was over, he came and made me a visit, and cordially congratulated me, 
-jmd wished ray administration might he happy, successful) and hQnouTj“'' 
able. , ^ 

* It is now settled that I am to go into his house. It is whispered that 
he intends to take French leave to'-morrow. I shall w'rite you as fast as 
we proceed. My chariot is finished, and I made ray first appearance in 
it yesterday. It is simple, but elegant enough. My horses are young, 
but clever. 


* In the oharaher of the House of llepresentatives was a multitude as 
great as the apace could contain, and I believe scarcely a dry ej'e —hut 
Washington's. The sight <>£ the sun setting full orbed, and another 
rising,, though less splerrdid, was a novelty. Chief Justice Fllsworth 
a^miflSst^red the tmth, and with great energy. Judges Cushing, Wilson, 
and Iredell were present. Many ladies. I had not slept well the night 
hefqre, and did not sleep w'cll the night after. I w'as unwell, and did 
not know whether I fhopld get through or not. I did, however. ' How 
the business was received T know not, only I have been told that Mason, 
the treaty publisher, said w'e tdmuld lose nothing by the change, for lie 
never heard such a speech in public in his life. 


* All agree that, taken altogether, it was the subUmest thing ever ex¬ 
hibited in America. 1 am, my dewrest friend, most affectionately and 


kindly yomrs, 


JeniN Auams,’—V oJ. ii. p. 244. 


. But neither the aedbdive influence of age, nor his late, inter¬ 
course with Washington, nor fltis great |>ersoaal ejevaiion, could 
altogether cure the innate feeliiig which he ,hiiaaeiffr-ia confidence 
to his lady, and proliaUfly in the hope of bemg. contradicted by hht 
affeeflonate partner—calk bis md mnity.* It appears 

that other repoirters of the mttgnrel^-scsene jnsl (ll^ibml had 
dwelt mwe larg^X h 0 csrs $kcd bx' tbe. spectaiprs 

—this 
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report touches aew president .very sensibly in his tender- 
est point—he cannot tell e 

‘ whether this weeping whs fi'oin joy or grief—whether from the 
loss of Hmt hdoved President, or from the acceBsion of an nnbeloved 
one. Eveirybody talks of the tears, the ftill eyes, the trickling eyes, &c., 
but all is em 0 ma to me. No one d^cends into particulars to say why 
or wherefore-^I am iktrefore left to suppose that U is all grief for the 
ksa of their beloved P —vol. ii. po24'7. 

What!—Jobii Adams w>uld not understand the emotions of a 
grateful people—a people created by Washington’s genius and 
virtue—oti seeing the ‘ heloi>ed ’ father of his country descending 
into, as it were, the tomb of retirement! and could fancy in it 
soinctliing of a personal slight to himself I 

In the same spirit, though in a less offensive form, he shows^ 
his appetite for persond applause, and something like mortifica¬ 
tion that his accession did not make more noise :— 

‘ And now, £a fortnight after the inauguration,] the world is as silent 
as the grave. AH the federalists seem to be afraid to approve anybody 
but Washington. The-Jacobin papers damn with faint ‘^praise, and 
undermine with misrepresentation and. insinuation. If the federalists 
go to playing pranks, I will resign the ofidee, and let Jefferson lead them 
to peace, wealth, and power if he will.*—vol. ii. p. 252. 

These traits (and many others could be quoted) certainly prove 
that Governor Hutchinson’s early appreciation of his character 
was strikingly just; and we cease to wonder at Mns. Adains*s 
wish that SO accurate a pmnter were hanged. Jl w-y a gue la 
‘^&riie^(pti bhsse. They also tend to cc^oborate the suspicion 
that peculiar soumeStwithwhkh He always alludes^ bis 
diplomatic: reception in London'mayrd^e had its ongin in some 
trivial or perhaps , groundless persoi^^e^uay. We say triytfd 
or groundless, l^cause we think it 

would have been by this timenvowed. f ^ 

But bating these weaknesses—for the' exhibition, if intentkmrd, 
cijPtvhich we are boiind to acknowledgethe candour of the editor— 
Mr. Adams Won eminent i^tbn hpnoqrabW,: and filled it 
respedably in talebrond 1^ m’principle.” As Mrs. Adams 
soon joined him ai the seat'i^ Oovemment, the letters during hts 
Presidency are ftw and' uhM^ortaidi which we the mote reg^ret, 
because, the details of Hr. Adams^ admkistoatkm dre but hn- 


ireri'iMitly known, i|nd are 


oref as it ‘were by the Mo* 


^apher i- Ve kSiowi indeed; that he inherited from 

Washingfam the enn»ty*!,of lasrfound 

himself fimcetL as iWd Ihink/ into hoS^ndes^ FraiKre—from 

which he had litdd prospect of retrds^ng with honour, or of ad- 
vas|cing wLtii much hojie of ultunate success; but, fortunately, 

' ‘ the 
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file profligate sway of the Directory was overtUtown, anil Bitp>na« 
parte was too happy to relieve his new-pora power from the diffi¬ 
culties and unpopularity of a war with America. 

We believe that Mr. Adams’s con<|acf mall this affair was not 
only justifiable but laudable; that indeed it was alnuMst inevit¬ 
able ; and we regret that we have no record of his own personal 
feelings and views in that imjxirtant crisis. It shook^ however, 
his popularity so much, that, instead of being pressed, as he once 
dreamed, to a ihird presidency, he was even refused a xmcond; 
towards the close of 1800, Mr. Jefferson, the avowed cham¬ 
pion of French principles and the head of the French party, was 
elected in his room ; though, in justice to IVir. Adams and his 
country, we must add, by a majority of only one ; and on the 4th 
of March, 1801, Mr. Adams retired into private life, not unho- 
nouved, though unaocximpanied by any of those higher emotions 
which he had envied to Washington! 

Indeed, in reply to a birthday auldress in 1802, the year after, 
he reverted with bitterness to the treatment he* had rcceiv<jd 


‘Under flie continual provocations brcakii^g^nd pouring on me, 
from unexpected as well as expected quarters, during the two last yeais 
of my administration, lie must have been more of a modem epicurean 
philosopher than ever I W'as or ever will be, to have borne them all 
without some incautious expresMons, uttinics, of an unutterable iudigna* 
tion,’— Biog. til. 

He, however, was generally and justly respected in his retire^ 
ment ; and there can lie no doubt that his name and fame contri¬ 
buted - to the subsequent election of his able and excellent son 
to the presidential chair—in which he was destined like his father 
-r-and from much the same honourable causes—to receive ihe 
affront, as it had iTecome^i of non-re-election. 

, M®. Adams, died in 1826, at the venerable age of ninety-one 
—very remarkably—on the anniversary of the declaration of 
Ih^ependence. On that Bgoraing he was roused by .the ringing 
of beds and firing of -cannon^ and when asked if bn knew what 
day it was,. rci»lied-r-* Oh* ye% the glorious 4tli qf J uly T 1 n the 
forenoon, he was vidted. by the orator of the day, ^ the minister 
of the parish, who fotmd him seated h? an arm-chai|p, and ask^ 
him for a sentimeni to be giv^ at,-the pnbbc table.. ‘ I will give 
ypn,’ sffidihe pattwcl^ *d[ndepend^iaeifwevier V Towards the 
close of the day ,he exclaimed. iJefflerem eurvivee ! ’ but it ,;w^ 
not so-^fbr, strange to say# df%8qd had airomly died a*, one 
o’c^odcof that same d(^, on.which Adf^ms ^^red in 

the evening; and by a , irtUl more. wond^fut-ixnncidei^ Oaaother 
Kx-Prssidepf, Moqroe,; alsp ;#id cm in 


1830. 
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;Mr. Aclanna wtt« a wrum |ir<ifos«!0f ttf republican principles, 
btit moderate a*«i sober if\ their applioation; a ftieiid of Hbeil:}’, 
but not less the advocate of order and discipline itt the state; and 
it mil be happy foC his country if his example and his precepts 
shaU be #e for remetnlrered as to tend to moderate and amtrol 
that spirit' of nnbonntied democracy vthich has been grooving, we 
fear, in America, and which we believe to be incompatible with 
any permanent system of rati<fnal govertnnent. 

Mr. Adams expresses on many occasions his fears oft this 
sob^eot with an earnestness and sagacity that do him honour; 
and, in spite of his little personal dissatisfaction a^inst England, 
he was always ready to do mnjde justice to the merits of our form 
of government* 

* The newspapers have represented my writings as monarchical, as 
having a inotiarchical tendency — an aristocratical tendency. In 
answer to these charges, I only wisli to have them read. I have repre¬ 
sented the British constitution as the most perfect model that has yet 
been discovered br invented Iry hnman geftiws and experience for the 
government of the griwit jriations of Ewroi)e. It is a master-piece. It is 
the only systeni that has preserved, or can preserve, the shadow, the 
colour, or the semblance of iilierty to the people, in any of the great na¬ 
tions of Eurojje. Ont own Constitution 1 have represented as the best 
for us, in our peculiar situation.*— fjciUr of John. Adams to S. Perky., 
June 19, 1809. 

W« agree with Mi*. Adams that the constitution of the Uniteil 
States was perhaps tha best that they could have adopted in their 
' ntmiUmJ The only qncstion is whether it will bfe found 

so when tlie ^ peetdinrity'' of that situation shall have worn out. 

We hm-e not the slightest desire the great American ex¬ 
periment of cheap—electire-^and fdd^ative gtivefumcnt should 
fail. On the contrary; we thiiik it dl importance to the 
future welfare of mankind that it should siit^ed; that is, that the 
general government should have both ^ifitutional dnd practical 
autlmrily to ensure peace ami justice at.hotne—peace and Justice 
abroad. Out doubts are whether the preseht elective and Meta- 
tive forms nffowl a sufficient gnatfanted foF those gteat objects—^ 
and in these doubts wc iihly concur with the wisest and most 
patriotic of the statesmen of Amer4ca.«-6f the authors of the es- 
petimenfc-^of the very fbotidbrs of tbe 'ccmstituinni! We have 
heretofore often stated u^ ^hscms ftU' thinkh^ that the experi- 
mern Im never ye* renu^ied its crisis-^we &ve mdicated the 
varibds temporary nnd etiuses wrhibh bhve fended to preserve' 
the federal goverhinent^thiif rUiidtiis SaBsidiai'y accidents Which 
have helped to lutoatw ihd of what We stispefct to be 

an ifcperfect machine. These causei and accidents mnst gradu- 
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ally wear out; and whenever they shall.he exhausted—•then, luid 
not fully till then, will the i»/mu'«c/eflicaey of tlws Ameriran 
system be brought to the test. We ogrselves aincferely wish that 
the day of crisis may be distant, and ^at some mtermediaie cor^ 
reelives may be found for that laxity of ]>rinCiplc mmI conflict 
of authority of which we have had so many recent indications, 

One danger, however, b(Uh to America and England, may be 
nearer at hand than any arising froirsthe natural course of circum* 
staoees—w(? mean a hostile collision between the two countries— 
and it is our prayer and our hope that the wisdom of the respec¬ 
tive Governments may prevent—and it is, we have no doubt, in 
their ])ower to dt) so—so great a misfortune to tlm civilised world. 

It is impossildc that any other two inde|reridcnt nations can 
Lrtvc such a connnunity of interests as Mngland and Amoriea. In 
truth, we know of no material and subsiantial interest in wliieh 
they are oppoat'cl— nay, in which they are m-paraled: their origin, 
their laws, and their language are the same ; their business, their 
ju'osperity, are ideotiiied: New York is but a‘suburb of Llver- 
j)ool. or, if you will, Liverpwd of Ncw,^^k: the failure of 
the Pennsylvanmii bank mined more fortunes in hhigland than in 
America; the manufactures id Manchester share more wOldth 
with Car 4 jllna than with Mitldlescx. We are not merely Iwothers 
and cousins—the tics of ronsangninity, we kriow, are not always 
the bond of friemlslii])—l)iit we are partners^joint fenante^ as it 
were, of the commerce of the world; and wo have had, ns we have 
just liinted, melancholy experience that di«ti'<?s8 on either slmit? 
of the Atlantic must be almost ctpialiy felt on the other. 

And whj should we quarrel ? What arc the grounds m’ objects 
of any difference between us ? We knotv of but two, or at most 
three, points of differenoe on which the most caption* on either 
side of the AUaniii. ’ have raised even a ipjestifm*—and what are 
they? Matters which, we firmly believe, two intelligent an<l 
honest negotiators ittight settle in a fortnight, and which owe 
their chief interest to their being made the pretexts of those wlu> 
wkh, for private or personal objects,-10 blow up a conflagration. 

The vast imponaflee to the peace end hajipincss of the world 
of our relations with the United State# will, we hope, he a Suffi¬ 
cient apology for mur taking this ocjrajdoit of making some, as w e 
Impe, cimcdtAkJry obsomttkfll* on those landing qucsticui#. 

The first is thiit of ih.€ Ckn|idian bourHlaiy; and there is, we 
believe, another brrtnidary question down iti the Far West, W# 
are not noW going to repent our yiwseht argument on the Canadian 
bomHlary, but we camatit allndeio It without expressing our con¬ 
viction of it* utter unirapottsnee to 'tiie greiu: Am^ie&n mtmn, 
hourever interesting it b*i te thc InSftd-jobttem oi!r popularity 

hunters 
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liuotorii of the State of Maine. The difficulty has arisen out 
of the tenna of a trctaty made In utter ignorance on both sides, 
and noW} by both sides, admitted to be inconsistent and impi-ac- 
ticablewhat then remains but—if we adhere to this bungled 
treaty at nil —to look to the intention and meaning of the parties ? 
On this point we beg leave, as the best argument we ran use, 
to reproduce once more a diagram of the disputed and tiu' 
adjacent territories. ^ 



The shaded triangular space, CAB, represents the disputed 
territory; and cari any rational man believe that it was the in¬ 
tention of the parties to protrude this shapeless and incongruous 
horn up into the regions watered by the Kiver St. John—cutting 
off the course of that river front it»‘'»iaritime outlet, and blocking 
np the direct communication bettireGn the capitals anti territories 
of out most important Noith Am^tsan colonies? No man does 
or can beliwe so monsttons a ^ropo^tton—General Jackson did 
not—Mr. Secretary Livingstone did not; and we cannot but hope 
that some arrangement, on the fair, rational, and honourable basis 
(as we understand it) proposed by those gentlemen, may lie still 
jiracticnble. The princ^ of treaty was rationally con¬ 
ceived, though it WM so imforttmately and obscurely expressed•— 
namely, that the pkriy winch possessed the mouth of a river 
sbould also possii^ $ti contse, and that the ^houndary-line should 
pass %etween the sources 41 the rive** idbkh eventually flowed 

through 
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tlip temlorli's of /lir ic^pertivc parlioa. Wo 

do not sec that if tlio pirsont trfaly were fa) be utterly thrown 
aside ns nnintrlliifilde ni«l impiaetioablo, a more rational ImaJs 
ior a new one <ould lx* fouml, and we still trust that the fr<«)il 
sense of America v\ouUl in a fiesh neg:otiatiuu sec the cxjuediencv 
and fnirne&s of allowinpr us adireJt communitalion Ixjtween our 
jinninces. Let ns su]>pose for a wioinent that Great Britain 
jtugsesM'd an insulated strip of land ]yui(? between New Vork and 
Boston, would it not he unnersnlly felt that, thouprh it could he 
ol no acbantofte to bmirland, the w'ant of it would be intolerably 
injurious to Ainciira^ and, m |be same w.av, surely the Ameri¬ 
cans must see that the possession ot an uncultnated waste between 
Noia Scotia and (^anada, though of no possible use to them m a 
nation, IS of absolute necessity to the British colonies. We 
(annot suspect a great people of such dog-in-lhc-mangcr policy 
<ts to sticHe lor that which enh be of little oj* no advantage to 


them, and^et is an absolute neeesniiy to u^ 

7'he leiTitoi lal fjue&tion on the extreme west coast of Amwica 
Lnt> not jet taken, that we know of, a derided shape, nor excited, 
wc' beliore, anj stiong f(*elinff in either countiy—it may therefore, 
We presume, be speedily settled, and its details—ns far as we 
have hcaid of ,anj—seem to us ol easy anangeineut, and ceitainly 
thev do not waiiant any appieheiisions of a senous diflerciicC be 
tween the two nations^ We onlj mention it that we may omit 
nothing that is ch'bated or debateable lietwecn us. 

^ But another question more serious in its ielation to public 
^ebng, though in realitj, we think, very little important in itedf, 
'‘Has been recently raised, or, os a hasty observer might say, redved. 
We mean w’hat is—tnost untruly—called the rujH of Benrvhing 
skips on the high seas in time of peace. Now we set out by 
staling in the broadest terms* and without fear of ctmtiJuliction, 

that lisr,LAND ftgirUKR NOR AXTFMPTS lO mCTJSK ANY 

80 CH RIGHT; and that die i|^h*rrol wWch a pai^ in America, 
echoed we'are soriy to see by R pvsiv in frmce, is eodeavouriug 
lo fix npon us utMler this pietence, has not a shadoio offminda" 


tion .' 


It is but recently that we have bciAird of the agitadon of this 
question, and it has reached «§ in w wav tl^at shows cslearly the 
spirit which actue^s themrdes. It has bee® »ta^ Amc'* 
Tican newspapeis (f Bienmemd’Xno^iTf^f *jw«e York Cm»- 
Merciat Advertised of the lUtb of Kowiihet quot^ k. the 
London * Moming Pssf,* of thei^d^ JJacexphet 
Stevenson, the late Amenadu vMidS^ lo ottt court,bemgreealJed 
on the c hange of govenanent «i Waslui^toii>,boasted on his ro- 
turn that the most impo|taftt psaft ol his mimstry had been the 
tOL. Lxix. NO. cxxxvii. revival^ 
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rr^vival and pronecution (|uestion, m winch he Itad lattnly 

fired mnj hot shot, and th|i his last act had been ‘ /o thioio a 
bwnh-sheU into the Enylhh cabinet, <m the m'eol’ his dci>arlurc 
and a subscqacjit Mcav York jjaper, quotwl in the Timen ot tli<* 
J7th of Dccembei, says-^ 

* I mentioned in my Wt that*Mr. Stevenson hadwnttcu uvcjy severe 
letter [on the ri^ht of search*) just before he Ulr Engl md I hi-ni abtj 
moieufthat now. It was a anow, ami the ex-mn'isiu, it i'^ 

nan!, b)£(sU that Its poi/ii nas puimnmU nhile J^^jid l*,ilmusion <-onhi- 
deis the cmbioilcd Male of t) e negotiations as a dehghtlul kgde\ t n bun 
to leave to his Tory sucethsoi. The feubjicls will, I think, occ.nu a e.-u- 
hiderable plage lu the Pie.sidcnt’s message ’ 

Wo have seen at home such flagrant, luid »<» leceut, instances ot 
an oulgoiojg ministry endeavouring to cmbarrasji, its &uc(;cs^ors, 
that we must admit the }M>ssibilitv of IVIr, Stevenson's liaving in¬ 
tended to embarrass the American aiJmuustiation which had re 
called him; but’Wc'^vholl} disbelieve that Loid Pfdineiston— 
however factiously he may be disjiosed to deal with internal 
questions—could have |>la>ed any such puit ns Ah. .Stevenson 
IS said to have iinpate<l to him on so scrums a jaunt ol loieigii 
policy. We are satisfied that it will be fouud that Mr. St<*vc<is«n 
—d there be any tiulh at all in the story—stamls alone in this 
species of glory ; and that Loid Palmerston, thougii he may have 
left a difficult trijan/ to his successors, did not do so infonttmtalhj. 
If he had been capable of any such conduct, VIr. Siovcnsou— 
whose chnractci as a gcntlieman has never been imi>eached-^ 
woukl assuredly not have be‘trayed the secret. But hovvever that - 
may be, such petty arts aud false pretences never can, we hope, 
involve two great and intelligent nations i» serious difficulties; 
and it is the duty of every honest man to use his best cinle.ivouis, 
whatever they may bo, to avert so g^eat a calamity. 

The case is this; England and certain other maritime }Kmeis 
have agreed in declaring the krmkng, m slaree to bo felony and 
piracy, and they have Ityt special treaties that their re¬ 

spective cruisers shall hi^rqp|)|t and send in fur adptdicatimi 
any ships belonging to (heir respeetlre nations which may be 
found practisiiig diia felony andi phacy. America—^{ond what 
we say of America equally applies ki any other country with 
U^hiqliwe might ant have spedid treaties on the point)-^America. 

she too hs# proscribed the slave-trade, has not entered 
into ikk i|>ecial ; attd Ihercfere* even though a British 

ctuM skmlA nm m American voa^el loaded with slaves, it 
baa ^ tgight, totm righ^ whatsoaver, to interfere. 

Tiie ship fe that cose would be indeed violating 

ife own hMilb Wt to itaown kws ii be leftthe British 


cruiser 
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cruispi* has nothing to «lo in the ]|iatteis and does nothing! 
But it has a right and a dutv to kee that British ships do 
not carry on tiiis trade, and it ^ also, nnder the speeml 
treaties jnst mentioned, a recipiOAl right and a duty to see 
that Spanish, Portuguese, and Brasilian ships do commit 
the prohibited offence. But then, nothing is,easier for the British, 
Sjinnvth, PnrtutjucHe, <»r BraxHinn offender, when in danger of 
(letec’tion, than to hoist—^f<)r the #f>nce—^an Americim flag; and 
some American statesmen jjrelend that under no circ|pHStanceB, 
lion ever buspirious or fraudulent, shall rmy vessel wearing their 
Hag be qaestione<l. It is well known that the ships of every 
nation are jwovided, at the esjumse of abont ten shiilings eacti, 
vath the flags eff every other nation; and—if the mere momentary 
hoi-sting that bit of stuff wore to preclude the possibility of inquiry 
into the bond fide right of the ship to wear it—there could be 
!W) possible ebeek on the abuse. British felons and Brazilian 
pirates might roam the seas with impunity, by only baring One 
bit of American to hoist whenever they were in danger 

ofdetecticdi. 

All tlmt England says is, that under the ancient and neces- 
sary common law of the sea, and art'ording t«> the ordinary rules 
tif common sense, we arc entitled satisfy ourselves that the ship 
which hoists those colours is really entitled to hoist them. If she 
be a honu fide Amene'AW, though she were chock-lull of slaves, we 
pretend t<> no right to meddle with her—but we claim a right to 
»t'c that she* is not me of mtr own ships commitling this crime 
under the addithmal offence of frmidnlenf ea/ownv. Can any ra¬ 
tional man deny the propriety—the necessity of such a right?— 
.Surely not; and above all, when it is a right that we admit to 
iithers as freely and «is largely ns we claim it for ourselves. 

But more than thai: wc admit—and it is a very liberal admis¬ 
sion—-that the mere wearing of a national flag ought to be primd 
fni'ie evidence of nationality; and therefore, in ordinary cases, 
there neither is, nor ought to be, any interference. It is only when 
some peculiar circumstances of stispicion arise that any officer ever 
thinks it necessary to ^certaift by a closer inspection. 

We will venture to say, that on fli# Wide ocean* of the globe 
no vessel under Aiwerican colour# has iweT been questwmed 1^ a 
British cruiser save in the comparatively narmw linrita in which 
the slave-trade is rife; am! even irithiri these limit# we again say 
■never —but when there is reason to mpect thm Ihe American flag 
is ])ut a fraudulent ^clonr for a ship of a dherent ixitmtry. 

Pructically, this question has j^ovru Ottt^ hat Slamdrade 
legislation and ttcaliei; and the o^oiiiioBto k ha^been *f 0 «ed, 
both in France and; America, biHete/ by. phftii» irho 

- T 2' . ^ ' care 
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rare nothinp: about ih.c maAf time right of nations—^>vhich thev very 
well know are 7 i 0 t in the lightest degree invaded —but who are 
interested in the slave tfraae, and know, as every body must do, 
that it the mere fact of wearing a bit of tricolor or striped buut< 
ing were to protect Spanish or Brasilian ships from any kind of in- 
quiry^ all our treaties are worse than'waste papcr» and the shue- 
trade must become more prosperous than ever. 

But, in fact) this is not a ineit' question of the slave*trade ;—for if 
the princi^ now, for tlm first time, contended for, viz., that when a 
vessel chooses to exhibit—-however suspiciously, however frautlu- 
Icntly—a national colour, there is lio right of c|uestion or inquir>—if 
that principle, wo say, be admitted, what is to become of the safety 
of the maritime intercourse of all mankind i* Can it be argued 
that smugglers in the British seas may escape the visit of a custom > 
house cruiser by weai'ing an American jack ? Will the Auierlcau 
government contend that a pirate in the Gulf of Mexico, gorged 
With the plunder, and reeking with the bkxxl of her ritizciis. is Uj 
escape from one of her cruizers, which may have the strongest 
grounds to gtis|>cc}v4k&yeal chai’acter, merely by hoisting the red 
ensign of an English mercliantman f and will she deny that tlie 
lives and property of mankind on the high seas would be placvd 
in constant and general peril by so monstrous a doctrine^—Anil 
yet that is really the principle now at issue: for wc say, again and 
again, wo hare nothing at all to do with bom-fide Americans; 
and all we want is to distinguish, in suspicious cases, a bona-fide 
American from one of our own malefactors, who may Lave dis¬ 
guised himself under that flag. 

And what is the objectitm to the practice -Why this—that it 
may subject an innocent vessel to vexation and delag. Now we 
must first observe, that every one conversant with sea know s 
that, in general, shijis have no objection tm^ba spoken—pardcu* 
larly in out-of-the-way places: they^tfV* far fbe most part, well 
ideased with a mutual uiterchonget of lews, mr ul letters, often of 
water and jurovisiow, frequently of inliutnaljcm as to their local 
position, or other carcumstmices connAiBted with fhoir safety, which 
one ship may possess more, exactly another; and that the de¬ 
lay is generdly very 

But this we admili^ia ail mere emuptesy, and no ship can have a 
right to inflict such abilities on'anoito that chooses to decline 
; an<h im> flonH vii^ yronld sometimes be attended 
with delay, and thereC^ vmcattoit Bat, let it not be forgotten, 
first, that the incaaveffekmca, as wt^ ss ihe-nltimate advantage, is 
redproval lmtweiSr^te>,|nitbns$ snd thalBx^land can'have no 
mtegest in shipping, flf|Qid in, number imd value 

to ihatof ail together*, to miwh. ddlny and inconvetii- 

** ’ ' cnce. 
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if the safety of the seas <lid not roquiro the e&istcnce of sm*h 
a prinriple—wtueh, tlioii^li rarely priu'tisetl, o]>erates as a jjfenera) 
control on robbers, pirates, and buee^eers. And it is. inoreovei. 
not unworthy of note, that the delnwand iiiconvenioneo, such as 
they winy he. are not only reciprocal uetweeii the nations, but be¬ 
tween the individual ships, for t\iv*visihr is inevitably put to more 
trouble and delay than the ri&'ited —with the additional mortifica¬ 
tion, if he has made a mistake, thattho visitor has had his trouble 
for his pains; anil is liable, moreover, to scr/ous res'][}9mibihUes 
for any injuwous delay he may haji{>en to cause. 

Ibit, after all, there may, and indeed occasionally will, be delays, 
and therefore some decree of vexation; but so there must he from 
tf!e execution of any law of jfcueral surety. Suppose we wen* 
to ailmit—an mlmibSion, a^ain, muc’li too liberal-—that the men* 
Hag should be considereil as a kind of national jutsijjorf. Does 
any American gentleman, travelling on the continent of ICuropt', 
coinpluiii, ns an infraction of the laws of nations, tii.at his pass¬ 
port is cvaiuined at every fortiess and froulier, and tliat the 
nuthoritlcisf satisfy themselves by lnquiries,'~rtft<*fl very dilatory and 
texatious. that the poAiporf u (jcmime, and that he iv Ihr party to 
n hoiii the pass|K)rt. if genuine, belongs i ami how, h muttb for- 
/tor/, can a traveller on the waters complain, that, in a very few 
peculiar plat'cs and under very rare circumhtuiiccs of su.sjncion, 
bis passport should bt* looked at t 

'I'lie dom<*stic servants of our own sovereig#, and of all foi’cign 
ministers, in hhiglaud are free from arrest; but if it were disi'O- 
vered that the r»>yal or foreign livery was frerjucntly assumed by 
malefactors as a disguise and cover for crime,‘would it be thougUi 
any indignity to our sovereign or to the foreign ambassador that 
the police, meeting a person w earing their livery iti suspicious 
circumstances, should verify his nglii ui wear it i 

And, iinallyv and perlaiis most important of all, be it observed 
that the frequene^ of th$ 'fraud is not denied. The Americans 
admit, wu believe, that the abuse of the American Hinr is but too 
rvunmon; but they say that it is timr business to repress and 
punish it. But how can that be done t They never do, md, front 
the nature of the cwteet never can see it; the British or Brazilian 
slav«'‘trnder has no object in showing Ammeican adouin to Ame¬ 
rican cruizers; on the contrary, they mre«s wary not to do so as 
they arc not to show their psoper 'colours to Bntith cruizers. 
The party agaiwtt whom tlie dcceptiou is practised is the only 
party that can ever see the ddoeption; while an iin|Ki8toiv takes 
especial' care to keep .out ol the w»y ofluiii ihat he personates. 

fn short, there is not in law nordn tthson^ ut pnndplo nor in 
piactice, the slightest cobw or excuse ibr tl^jeiUmsy'whioh it is 

eadeavoureU 
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endoavourf'd to raise a^amst England, in a matter where she asKs 
only wliat she in return (admits to all mankind, and whirh is 
asked only in the i’ommolh intei^t and common safely of the 
whole maritime world. ^ 

Tlxe truth, the plain unvamistied truth and common sense will 
he sufficient to dissipate all jrnlousy about the jtrmciph/ and 
there ave abundant means by which the practical inconvenienci* 
may he reduced almost—if n«!)t absolutel>—to nothing. For this 
purpose it would be very desirable to know what cases of mcon- 
veuit*nce have actually oceuired. We hear of ciunplaints, but 
we have never heard the details of aii\ one cause of roinpl.iint, 
and we susjiect that had they been very serious we should hajie 
heal’d more about them: but whatevei they may be, no one can 
doubt that every effort ought to Ix' made to prevent, as far as 
possible, their recurrence, Anv British offiecr, of (‘xperieiice 
enough to be inliusled with a command, will, in thiee cases out of 
four, be able to distinguish at a glance, or In exchanging a word 
through a trumpet, an American ship from aii\ (rlhei iliat he can 
have a right to viWt*i<fc9xrept pet haps the Jhihs/i. Iil any case' 
the in()uir\ ouglit to he so conducted that m the event of mistake 
there should be at least no discouitesv, and as little delay as pos¬ 
sible, to complain of , and in the rare cases* in which any ni]uij- 
ous dela\ oi inconvenience should occur, the officer, or tin* 
country, according to tlie.chciimstnnces. would beheld liable to 
makegood any ilaMitIgie ik casiomxl to an innocent party—^just as 
a magistrate or policeman would, in such a case as we have 
before supposed, have to make reparation to a person whom they 
should have indiscreetly or erroneously arrested. 

There is, however, one point of our sy stem for sujipressing the 
stave-tmdo which we think olijectionabie hi itself, and still more 
so as tending to protlnce the nicomonienres which we deprecate: 
we mean the bounty to her Majesty’s ships for the re-capture of 
slaves*. Tliese rewards stand, we humbly conceive, on entiielv 
difforent groundt* fiom bclhgeient pri*e-^in an erroneous, as we 
think, imitation of whicli they have been established. We will 
not enter into a detail of the many reasons for w'hich we should 
widi to see this prat lire wholly abolished ; it is sufficient for Oui 
present pur]> 08 (* to say that it seems at variance w tdi the sjhrit ol 
disinterested humanity, which iceknow. j5ui whictiybmy// rmtious 
were, for a long time, so reluctant to believe, to be the real motivi' 
of our zeal against slave-tradidg. i. 

But theie is a short and easy mode of ariilnging this question, 
which would leave uOtMng to doubt or accident, oi^ would wholly 
remove all possibili^ of ffifference between America and us f>n 
the sttb^ed. We diplomatic arrangement between the 

countries; 
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(uuntrips; ami cerlaiuly thero m*vor w'.is a more propitious mo¬ 
ment lor such ail c*\j)oriinonl. Fhor as \vc arc writiuff these 
hues, wc have had tlie j*reat salisfacti m of heaviug that a joint 
('o/ie<^w//oy/has been ver} ro^entl^ skilled b} Im/t/a, England^ 
Fr'tnn', Pr/i'iA/a, and by whii'h each powi'r agrees—in 

iuitherance of the siijipres&ion of the sl.ivi'-ti.ule—to grant 1o the 
(misers of tlie other powers warrants to search —in certain speci¬ 
fied cases—and, if slaves be fouiui. to 'w'nd in lor adjudication 
ships beanng its national ting. This gTeat .step—^the gi'oatost, we 
liclie^e, >et made towards the supprcN,su>u of the slave-trade on the 
sca^, does infinite honour to all the contraiting parties, and will, 
w(“ arc confident, he receked with su( h satisfaction throughout 
Difiope :ib to silence the [>ett> and nitercsU'd cavils of a party in 
1'ranee, which— from the tiiph* motive of ojiposition to M (iuizot, 
haired of l''ngl;md, ,md /cal lor the slave trade—^lias ljc'*n very 
.oigiy at the puwpeet of this happ> arriuigement. With Brazil, 
Denmaik, hfollaud. • Naples'. Poringal. Sardinia, Spain, and 
Sweden, we had already similar conventions. uu^ thus there is an 
nnaininous (‘oncurreme in tins great priiicj|ne of, vve ma^ say, 
the whole civilized world —Anwrira ; and we cannot be¬ 
lieve that .s/re will long couseut to c\<*lude liersell from so honour¬ 
able an alliance. But—^whether if is to be done by a Convention, 
oi .some special application oi the gcBCij'al piiuciples liefore stated 
-vve cannot bring oursehc'j to doubt that thi|k(jUcstion maybe 
easily, and will be speedily ananged. . 

VVe (xmclude with repeating the expressii^W^ our niixioiis but 
ies}>ectlui hope we might say oui conviction—that, taking them 
alt^ethcr, the points of difierence existing bctw(‘en Kngland and 
x\raerica arc so inconsideiable. compand icith I he vaH impoH* 
ance of the common ivtcrr^/'i uhtrh should unite ihem, that tlic 
wise and honest .statesmen who now principally influonci* the 
foreign relations of the two countries will be enabh'd to hi mg ah 
those differences to an early, honourable, and final dose, and to 
give to that community of interests such additional cordiality and 
confidence as may make our two countries in feeling —what, as 
('ompared with the rest of mankind, we really are—independent 
but friendly brtmehes of one great family. 


Notie. 
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We have received various letters complaining of omissions in our 
accomil of the actual representatives of our old royal famihea, in an 
article of last Number. Vft did not proft*8s to name all the c.vi'it 
ing TCpTCBeiitatives of every lirauch, but only the chief representa¬ 
tive—^the person to whom, weie the s.ucce‘'Sion to open to that brais’h, 
tlie royal inbcritaiiee would go. Thuo, in the case ol the I’lintc of Mo¬ 
dena: he was mentioned as the head of that pat tuvhr line of ffu JIouu 
off^avatj in which the blood of Charles 1. survives. We did not enu¬ 
merate more than (he tiivo other peisuns next included ui that line : 
the DuehcM of A^oulfime, her husband, and the children of the late 
Duke of Beiri, arc faifficr ofl in that line of Savoy, and thciefoie thei, 
with otheift, were omitted. King XiOuis PhiHp]>c cuinefa aftet them, us a 
descendant from the Stuart family ; but he was mentioned because he u- 
pTCsents anothei line of that blood, namely, the blood of James J. In 
like manner, when a princess of ancient date had been manied inuie 
than once, we scldJ||Mbientioucd more as to her than tlic reiiresentative 
of her first mniria^HW^hus we did not mention Sir A. EdinoiiEtone, oi 
Duntreath, though this Baionet undoubtedly springa from the second 
mairiageof a vScoltisli princess; and his bouse have, ever since the tune 
of King Robert II., borne the double tressure on their shieUh in token 
of that high connexion. 

After those illustrations wc need not explain w\y wc did not utate 
tliatfLord Stourton descends from Thomas dc BioUierlon * throvgh the 
Uoteeirds or that the Duke of Rutland comes from Am.e riantagcnet, 
as well as Lord de Ros. In both oases the ftrifnc royalty of the blood 
has been dtsaevered from the male rtfiireseatatlQn of the great famiHes 
that wnc honoured with the royal alliance., 










